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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS:  A  REVIEW 
OF  EVENTS. 


From  Bjorko  to  Cowes. 

The  assembly  of  editors  is  the  nearest  thing  we  have  yet 
had  to  an  informal  parliament  representing  the  public  opinion 
of  the  whole  Empire.  While  the  Press  Conference  is  about  to 
hold  its  fin^l  sittings  another  event  assists  in  bringing  our 
Imperial  problems  to  a  focus.  We  have  amongst  us  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  extraordinary  distinction  and  influence,  representing 
nearly  all  parties  in  both  Chambers  of  the  Russian  Parliament, 
and  especially  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Duma.  They 
come  with  the  approval  of  both  Governments.  Their  visit 
precedes  the  welcome  to  the  Tsar  at  Cowes.  The  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  successive  receptions  to  the  Russian  Sovereign 
and  to  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  new  political  life  amongst 
his  subjects,  are  in  harmony  with  each  other.  They  are  not  in 
conflict,  as  some  fanatical  and  very  ignorant  persons  suppose. 
Yet  these  reunions  follow  the  remarkable  meeting  at  Bjorko 
between  Nicholas  II.  and  the  German  Emperor.  How  are  these 
various  events  to  be  reconciled  ?  It  would  be  an  error  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  assurances  of  official  journalism.  They  are 
not  useful  even  for  official  purposes.  Upon  one  side  we  are  told 
that  the  Triple  Entente  continues  in  undiminished  effectiveness. 
Upon  the  other  hand  that  the  Triple  Entente  is  neutralised  for 
all  practical  purposes,  or  at  least  that  its  natural  development 
into  a  defensive  alliance  has  been  checked.  Others,  again,  seek 
to  modify  even  the  latter  view,  and  maintain  that  Russian  policy 
will  float  for  a  time  between  two  influences,  and  will  endeavour  to 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds.  It  is  important  to  show  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  fact  in  each  of  these  interpretations,  that 
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we  can  only  get  at  the  truth  in  combining  them,  and  that  Russia 
is  compelled  by  her  situation  to  pursue  for  a  considerable  period 
what  may  be  called  a  policy  of  management,  and  to  entertain  the 
best  possible  relations  with  Germany  short  of  allowing  herself 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  complete  dependence  upon  that  Power. 

Our  Russian  Visitors. 

The  full  importance  of  the  deputation  can  only  be  measured  by 
those  who  have  given  some  attention  to  internal  conditions  in 
Russia.  Three  of  the  visiting  statesmen  are  members  of  the 
Council  of  State,  which  is  little  discussed  in  other  countries,  and  is 
yet  at  least  as  effective  as  any  other  Second  Chamber  upon  the 
Continent.  M.  Yermdloff,  who  has  held  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  and  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  reform  without 
losing  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  now  leads  the  Centre.  To 
the  same  party  belongs  Prince  Peter  Trubetskoy,  representing 
Moscow.  The  name  of  another  member  of  the  Upper  House,  M. 
hTichael  Stakhdvich,  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular 
explanation.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Constitutional  movement 
he  was  a  leader  of  the  Octobrists,  and  no  man  played  a  more 
moderate  or  a  sounder  part.  When  we  turn  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Duma  proper  we  realise  at  once  that  they  would  compare 
w’ell  in  ability  and  character  with  any  group  of  equal  number 
out  of  any  Parliament  in  the  world.  Each  one  wnuld  deserve  a 
separate  note.  Though  we  single  out  here  the  few  who  are 
best  known,  all  w'ho  come  in  contact  with  their  colleagues  will 
realise  that  others  are  not  less  deserving  of  recognition.  M. 
Nicholas  Homyakoff  is  the  President  of  the  Duma.  As  the  godson 
of  an  elemental  genius — the  Gogol  who  wrote  The  Inspector- 
General  and  Dead  Souls— and  upon  other  accounts  he  is  not  only 
of  great  literary  connections,  but  is  of  fine  literary  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  his  own  right.  M.  Homyakoff’s  tact  and  judgment 
have  been  assets  in  the  Constitutional  developments  of  Russia, 
and  he  has  known  how  to  preside  over  the  Duma  in  the  best 
temper  of  a  Speaker  in  our  sense. 

Leaders  of  the  Duma. 

Another  statesman  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  members 
of  the  third  Duma,  M.  Guchkoff.  He  would  deserve  to  himself 
an  extended  character  study,  for  he  is  the  leader  of  the  Octobrists, 
who  are  by  far  the  strongest  party  in  the  Lower  House.  In  his 
career  there  have  been  notable  episodes  of  travel  and  adventure. 
He  fought  for  the  Boers,  served  with  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
Manchurian  campaign,  and  there  is  probably  no  one  who  takes 
a  steadier  view  of  international  relations.  His  colleague  in  the 
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representation  of  Moscow  is  a  Constitutional  Democrat,  M.  Mak- 
lakoff,  one  of  the  foremost  men  at  the  Russian  Bar,  and  a  most 
eloquent  Parliamentarian.  M.  Ephremoff  is  the  leader  of  the 
small  but  influential  organisation  of  Liberal-Conservatives,  the 
party  of  peaceful  Regeneration,  and  to  the  same  group  belongs 
a  very  eminent  and  respected  member,  who  enjoys  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  real  statesmanship,  M.  Nicholas  Lvoff.  We  must  not 
forget  Count  Bobrinsky,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  Mode¬ 
rate  Rights,  who  profess  a  reasonable  Toryism.  M.  Montville 
is  a  Pole,  and  M.  Tevkeleff,  a  Mohammedan.  Last  but  not  least, 
we  must  refer  to  Professor  Paul  Milyukoff ,  the  famous  leader  of 
the  Constitutional  Democrats,  historian,  teacher,  publicist,  poli¬ 
tical  organiser,  and  in  all  things  a  strong  and  marked  indi¬ 
viduality.  His  name  is  equally  well  known  in  the  United  States  and 
in  this  country,  and  he  is  one  of  the  members  for  St.  Petersburg. 
We  have  been  sincerely  unable  in  these  pages  to  follow  the 
“Cadets”  with  as  much  sympathy  as  they  have  commanded  in 
most  other  quarters  in  this  country,  but  w'e  recognise  none  the 
less  the  high-mindedness  and  force  of  these  Radical  intellectuals. 
Girondins  of  the  twentieth  century,  they  would  assuredly  have 
been  brought  to  their  last  supper,  like  their  French  prototypes, 
had  the  Constitutional  movement  swept  onward  unchecked  into 
revolutionary  courses.  So  much  to  show  that  our  guests  include 
many  men  of  great  note.  Newspaper  readers  would  do  well  to 
become  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  their  names.  For  not  less 
significant  is  their  representative  character.  Except  the  Extreme 
Reactionaries  on  one  side,  and  the  Socialistic  extremists  on  the 
other,  members  of  every  section  of  the  Third  Duma  are  among 
our  guests.  Out  of  440  deputies  of  that  House  probably  400  are 
represented ;  and  party  connections  may  be  usefully  analysed  as 
follows  : — 


About 

Octobrists  (Progressive  Conservatives) 

.  150 

Moderate  Rights  (Moderate  Conservatives) 

.  70 

Rights  and  Nationalists  (Conservatives)  ... 

.  50 

Peaceful  Reformers  (Moderate  Liberals)  ... 

.  30 

Constitutional  Democrats  (Radicals) 

.  50 

Mohammedans 

.  8 

Poles  ...  ...  . 

.  20 

A  Crisis  of  Transition — and  After. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
visit  to  this  country  by  a  foreign  Parliamentary  deputation  of 
equal  representative  authority.  The  sections  of  the  Duma  are, 
of  course,  as  deeply  divided  amongst  themselves  as  are  parties  in 
any  other  country,  and  it  would  be  improper  upon  the  present 
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occasion  to  exalt  any  of  them  at  the  expense  of  others.  Yet 
we  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  the  Third  Duma  as  a  whole 
upon  the  establishment  of  Constitutional  equipoise  in  Eussia.  We 
must  compare  the  existing  situation,  not  with  the  more  perfect 
ideals  of  the  political  future,  but  with  the  past,  from  which  Eussia 
has  so  recently  and  painfully  emerged.  The  perilous  period  in  all 
national  attempts  to  substitute  a  limited  Monarchy  for  a  purely 
despotic  regime  is  the  very  crisis  of  transition.  Eussia  up  to  two 
years  ago  seemed  upon  the  edge  of  Niagara — sw'eeping  down 
tow’ards  ruin  in  a  mad  cataract  of  irreconcilable  passions.  Iron 
repression  seemed  the  only  alternative  to  internal  anarchy.  The 
real  problem  was  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  the  Duma  with 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown — to  harmonise  Constitutional  pro¬ 
gress  with  executive  authority.  That  is  what  has  been  done, 
and  in  effecting  that  compromise  the  Third  Duma,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  has  achieved  a  historic  work.  What  has  been  assured 
apparently  beyond  all  question  is  the  stability  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Every  friend  of  Eussia  ought  to  wish  the  rest  to  come  by 
gradual  and  ordered  evolution  without  injury  to  the  Imperial  power 
of  the  Eussian  State.  It  is  better  to  go  on  the  whole  a  little  too 
slow  rather  than  too  fast.  M.  Stolypin  and  the  Octobrists  who 
have  been  his  chief  support,  under  M.  Guchkofif,  have  played 
a  part  resembling  the  rdle  of  the  National  Liberals  in  Ger¬ 
many  after  their  reconciliation  with  Bismarck.  M.  Stolypin  has 
been  reproached  for  the  little  that  he  and  his  Parliamentary 
adherents  have  done.  But  how  much  have  they  not  prevented 
in  their  struggle  against  anarchic  tendencies,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
reactionary  prejudices,  stubborn  and  fierce,  on  the  other?  With¬ 
out  order  no  State  can  exist.  Disorder  is  more  surely  fatal  to 
liberty  than  to  anything  else.  M.  Stolypin  has  had  to  restore 
order  with  unflinching  firmness ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  worst  is  over,  and  that  martial  law,  now  narrowing  its 
area,  may  steadily  disappear.  The  lot  of  the  Eussian  people  has 
been  hard  between  the  bomb-thrower  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
public  executioner  on  the  other.  We  can  at  least  say  that  the 
first  was  a  worse  enemy  to  Constitutional  hopes  than  the  second. 

A  Paradox  of  Revolution. 

Of  recent  checks  to  Constitutional  principles,  to  racial  recon¬ 
ciliation  in  the  case  of  the  Poles,  to  religious  toleration  in  the 
case  of  the  dissenters,  we  need  not  take  a  too  pessimistic  view. 
The  eddies  do  not  stop  the  advancing  tide.  The  whole  movement 
in  Eussia,  in  spite  of  all,  is  forward  and  not  backwards.  Compare 
two  classic  instances.  The  boundless  optimism  in  Prance  after 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille  and  the  overthrow  of  all  the  real  power 
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of  the  monarchy  led  to  the  most  bitter  disappointments,  to 
the  reappearance  of  despotism,  and  to  things  which  inflicted  upon 
the  whole  life  of  France  evils  that  have  never  been  repaired. 

In  Germany  there  was  just  the  opposite  contrast.  The  bitter 
disappointments  came  at  the  outset  with  the  apparent  failure  of 
the  German  Eevolution  of  1848  in  all  its  best  ideals.  To  this  day 
full  Parliamentary  Government  is  not  established  in  the  German 
Empire ;  Prussia  is  under  a  franchise  as  illiberal  as  that  which 
was  swept  away  in  this  country  in  1832.  This  survival  of  dynastic 
vigour  and  class  ascendancy  in  the  Fatherland  is  no  doubt  due 
in  the  main,  not  only  to  the  impress  of  Bismarck’s  personality, 
but  to  the  military  position  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent  of  a 
people  organised,  above  all,  for  war.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
existence  of  the  German  system  in  the  heart  of  Europe  makes  it 
difficult  and  unsafe  for  Kussia  to  advance  as  rapidly  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  purely  Parliamentary  ideas,  as  would  have  been  feasible 
otherwise.  But  we  are  contrasting  two  things — the  mistaken 
optimism  in  France  in  August,  1789,  the  exaggerated  despond¬ 
ency  among  German  Liberals  and  Democrats  after  1848.  Yet 
Germany  has  made  in  the  long  run,  in  spite  of  all,  a  more  power¬ 
ful  combination  of  social  progress  with  national  strength  than  a 
more  purely  democratic  regime  could  have  effected.  In  Eussia 
political  progress  seems  likely  to  follow  a  course  of  its  own.  From 
the  French  precedent  it  has  definitely,  perhaps  finally,  diverged. 
There  are  signs  that  it  may  seek  by  national  instinct  to  form  a 
compromise  betw’een  the  initiative  of  the  British  Parliamentary 
spirit  and  the  supremacy  of  the  German  Monarchical  executive  in 
matters,  as  we  should  express  it,  of  Imperial  defence.  While  it 
is  not  our  business  to  express  ourselves  wdth  dogmatism  upon  any 
aspect  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Eussia,  or  to  identify  ourselves 
with  any  one  of  its  parties  as  against  any  others,  or  even  to 
criticise  the  tempo  of  Eussian  reform ,  we  may  rejoice  none  the  less 
that  revolution  and  sheer  reaction  have  been  alike  avoided,  that  the 
Constitution  has  been  placed  upon  a  stable  basis,  and  that  a 
crisis  of  transition  as  formidable  as  ever  threatened  a  dynasty  and 
an  Empire  has  been  successfully  surmounted  without  overturning 
the  throne  or  paralysing  the  living  principle  of  progress. 

A  Delicate  Question. 

This  in  itself  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  great  episode 
in  the  general  history  of  Europe.  When  we  turn  to  discuss  its 
bearing  upon  Anglo-Eussian  relations,  our  comment  may  be  little 
less  reserved,  and  yet  our  conclusions,  on  the  whole,  must  be 
satisfactory.  Of  one  thing,  and  it  is  not  the  least  important 
factor  in  the  problem,  we  may  be  well  assured.  There  is  the 
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warmest  sense  of  popular  sympathy  on  both  sides,  and  a  strong 
feeling  that  any  revival  of  strained  relations  between  the  two 
Powers  would  be  disastrous  for  each  of  them,  and  a  misfortune 
for  the  world.  At  the  luncheon  at  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Asquith’s  and  Mr.  Balfour’s  speeches  sufficiently  indicated  the 
sincerity  with  which  we  welcomed  everything  which  makes  for 
constructive  progress  in  Russia,  and  for  the  full  recovery  of  her 
power.  Upon  their  side  our  visitors  made  some  excellent  declara¬ 
tions  before  leaving  St.  Petersburg.  “We  are  all  Anglophil 
nowadays,”  said  M.  Homyakoff,  the  President  of  the  Duma.  M. 
Guchkoff,  who  fought  for  the  Boers  in  his  time,  said  :  “  We  are  all 
the  friends  of  the  English.”  It  was  desired  on  the  one  hand 
to  give  evidence  of  that  fact.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  politics  should  be  excluded  during  the 
visit,  so  that  there  should  not  be  the  slightest  reason  to  suggest 
either  that  we  in  this  country  were  trying  to  manipulate  Russian 
friendship  for  Germanphobe  purposes,  or  that  Russian  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  were  lending  themselves  to  that  design.  It  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  all  matters  of  controversy  should  be 
avoided,  and  that  condition  has  been  scrupulously  observed  in  a 
way  contributing  in  every  respect  to  the  success  of  the  visit.  M. 
Homyakoff  put  the  question  shortly,  with  his  usual  good  sense 
and  candour  :  — 

What  I  was  especially  afraid  of  was  lest  the  presence  with  the  touring 
party  of  the  President  of  the  Duma,  even  in  a  private  capacity,  might  be 
misrepresented  as  giving  a  sort  of  ofi&cial  aspect  to  the  visit.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  of  the  official  visit  about  it  :  the  Duma  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  visit,  and  we  shall  take  extreme  care  that  all  talk  on  politics  is 
strictly  barred.  .  .  .  You  know  my  feelings  towards  Great  Britain — the 
nation  and  the  people — and  at  any  other  time  I  should  always  be  glad  to 
repeat  my  visits,  which  have  not  been  few,  to  England.  But  there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  considered.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  contemplated 
visit  is  viewed  favourably  in  the  highest  quarters,  and  if  all  goes  well, 
nothing  but  good  can  come  of  it.* 

That  passage  is  worth  quoting  in  full  because  of  its  unusual 
psychological  value.  It  shows  that  the  problem  of  Anglo-Russian 
relations  at  the  present  time  is  not  to  be  heedlessly  handled  in  the 
interval  between  the  meeting  of  Nicholas  II.  and  William  II.  in 
Finnish  waters,  and  the  coming  reception  of  the  Tsar  at  Cowes. 
It  is  much  better  to  discuss  that  problem  quite  frankly.  It  has 
three  different  aspects.  The  destruction  of  Anglo-Russian 
friendship  would  mean  the  absolute  ascendancy  of  Germany  upon 
the  Continent.  Thereby  the  naval  purposes  of  the  latter  Power 
would  indeed  be  promoted  to  our  detriment.  But  Russia’s 
(1)  Interview  in  the  Standard,  June  19th. 
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position  would  be  equally  weakened  for  all  European  purposes, 
and  the  general  Slav  cause  would  be  compromised — perhaps 
ruined,  for  all  the  purposes  Russians  have  hitherto  associated 
with  it.  The  objects  of  each  member  of  the  Triple  Entente  are 
defensive.  They  desire  to  maintain  a  reasonable  parity  of  forces 
and  influences  in  Europe.  Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain 
alike  are  aware  that  their  best  security  lies  in  maintaining  and 
confirming  the  present  relations  between  them.  No  other  guar¬ 
antee  whatever  could  be  as  good.  For  defensive  purposes  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  diplomatic  combination  more  truly 
founded  upon  permanent  interests  than  is  the  Triple  Entente. 
To  that  extent  the  Tsar’s  visit  to  King  Edward  at  Cow'es  will 
be  a  recognition  of  a  certain  settled  harmony  of  interests,  just  as 
the  welcome  to  the  Russian  Parliamentary  deputation  is  a  con¬ 
fession  of  popular  sympathies. 

Reopeninsf  of  “  the  Wire  to  St.  Petersburg.” 

But  it  is  well  to  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  At  the 
Russian  Court,  and  in  several  quarters  in  St.  Petersburg  there 
are  always  strong  Germanphil  influences.  Apart  from  them,  the 
existing  relations  of  two  great  empires,  whose  most  vulnerable 
frontiers  march  together,  forbid  diplomatic  hostilities,  even  when 
diplomatic  harmony  does  not  exist.  After  the  recent  disastrous 
issue  of  the  Balkan  controversy  Russia  acts  with  wisdom  in  facing 
the  logic  of  the  situation.  Her  business  is  to  concentrate  every 
effort  upon  the  reorganisation  of  her  army.  As  her  military 
strength  is  reconstituted  her  diplomatic  influence  will  automatically 
increase.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  that  process,  and  the 
remedy  it  offers,  though  certain,  cannot  be  quick.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  nothing  would  be  feebler  or,  indeed,  more  injurious,  than 
persistence  by  St.  Petersburg  in  a  policy  of  diplomatic  sulks. 
That  would  mean  from  the  Central  Empires  the  renewal  and 
increase  of  the  pressure  wffiich  Russia  is  at  present  unable  to  meet. 
Abstention  from  ordinary  intercourse  as  between  the  twm  Courts, 
would  be  at  once  crude  and  futile.  We  can  therefore  understand 
and  appreciate  the  fact  that  wdien  the  German  Emperor  expressed 
the  desire  to  meet  the  Tsar  once  more  at  Bjorko,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  acceding  to  that  wish.  The  Imperial  toasts  exchanged 
upon  June  18th  were  of  a  character  not  affording  much  scope  to 
the  semi-official  commentators.  The  Tsar  said  ;  “I  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  auspicious  opportunity  to  assure  your  Majesty  that  I 
cherish  the  sincere  and  unchanging  wish  ever  to  maintain  the 
traditional  relations  of  hearty  friendship  and  mutual  trust  which 
have  always  united  our  two  houses,  and  the  cultivation  of  which 
I  strongly  desire,  not  merely  as  a  pledge  of  the  good  relations 
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between  our  two  countries,  but  also  of  general  peace.”  The 
German  Emperor  paraphrased  these  sentiments  in  reply.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  that  traditional  friendship  between  the 
dynasties  has  often  been  a  very  real  thing,  and  more  than  once 
in  the  troubles  of  a  few  years  ago  it  was  consoling  to  the  Tsar. 
There  is  no  good  reason  even  why,  as  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Vienna — now  upon  a  more  distant  footing  than  for  many  years 
past — normal  relations  should  not  be  restored  in  all  matters  of 
form.  To  bring  about  this  result  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
special  object  of  the  Kaiser’s  intervention.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  for  some  considerable  period  to  come  that  on  Austrian 
soil  at  least,  any  meeting  can  take  place  which  could  be  regarded 
as  an  open  abandonment  by  the  Tsar  of  all  special  interest  in 
Montenegro  and  Servia,  but  short  of  that  means  of  relieving 
tension  may  be  found.  For  the  rest,  the  journalistic  comments 
upon  both  sides  were  a  curious  contrast  to  the  Imperial  toasts. 
Only  the  Bismarckian  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  which  neither 
learns  nor  forgets,  talked  as  though  the  Dreikaiserbund  were 
restored.  More  responsible  German  newspapers  confessed  that 
the  hopes  of  dissolving  the  Triple  Entente,  or  at  least  of  “revers¬ 
ing  Eeval,”  had  not  been  realised.  The  Russian  Press,  unable 
so  soon  to  forget  recent  diplomatic  experiences,  commented  with 
evident  reluctance — with  a  coldness,  indeed,  that  nothing  could 
overcome — upon  the  Bjorko  meeting.  Yet  the  Novoe  Vreinya, 
which  is  usually  a  safe  guide  in  these  cases  on  account  of  its  very 
alertness  and  versatility  in  following  real  tendencies,  published 
a  number  of  articles  repudiating  all  suggestions  of  a  systematic¬ 
ally  anti-German  policy.  We  may  assume  with  fair  safety  that 
similar  assurances  have  been  officially  given.  In  the  well-known 
idiom  of  German  political  controversy,  we  might  say  that  if  the 
Triple  Entente  had  a  point  directed  against  Germany,  that  point 
has  been  broken  off.  Ijike  everybody  else  on  first  acquaintance, 
^I.  Stolypin  is  said  to  have  been  fascinated  with  the  Kaiser’s 
personality.  But  M.  Stolypin  is  not  a  sentimentalist.  He  is  a 
very  reasoning  and  resolute  adherent  of  the  Triple  Entente  in  its 
defensive  character.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  while  the  Triple 
Entente  is  a  little  blunted  for  all  active  purposes,  it  remains 
as  solid  as  ever  for  preventive  purposes,  and  is  still  an  effective 
system  of  mutual  insurance. 

No  Retreat  into  Asia. 

We  may  sum  up  as  follows.  A  famous  Bismarckian  method 
has  been  partly  restored.  The  “wire  to  St.  Petersburg  ”  has  been 
reopened.  The  Poles  seem  likely  to  pay  the  expenses,  as  usual. 
Renewed  severity  towards  them  has  largely  neutralised  the 
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good  results  of  the  Neo-Slav  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  June — a 
Congress  showing  on  the  whole  rather  a  sombre  despondency  than 
a  hopeful  temper.  But  Russia  will  not  renounce  the  connections 
which  are  essential  to  her  if  she  is  to  have  any  European  policy 
at  all.  She  will  not  be  driven  back  into  Asia.  Renouncing  all 
aggression  as  against  the  Central  Empires,  she  will  gather  her 
forces  and  wait.  The  late  revelations  of  the  peril  of  her  position 
will  help  her  to  gather  up  those  forces,  and  by  speeding  her  recovery 
will  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Already  there  are  signs 
that  she  will  recover  in  moral  force  more  than  any  prestige  lost 
over  the  Bosnian  question.  But,  as  diplomatists  are  not  angels 
even  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  will 
happen,  or  for  what  purpose  of  suggestion  the  reopened  “wire  to 
St.  Petersburg  ”  will  be  used.  The  German  Press  is  full  of  incite¬ 
ments  to  Russia  to  take  her  own  way  in  Persia  in  disregard  of  the 
entente  with  this  country  which  has  hitherto  enabled  interests  to 
be  reconciled  where  divergence  might  easily  have  led  to 
war.  While  the  Shah  is  endeavouring  to  restore  a  Mej- 
liss  much  limited  in  numbers  and  still  more  in  powers, 
the  arrangements  for  a  Russian  loan  are  not  yet  confirmed, 
and  anti-Russian  demonstrations  of  a  foolhardy  character  have 
taken  place.  Russia  is  pressed  by  her  Teutonic  advisers  to  assert 
openly  an  ascendancy  in  Persia  just  as  Baron  Aehrenthal,  in  the 
same  hope  of  “reversing  Reval,”  incited  M.  Isvolsky  to  reopen 
the  question  of  the  Dardanelles.  Devices  of  this  sort  ought  to  be 
too  transparent  to  deceive  ;  but  great  care  and  restraint  and  steady 
discrimination  between  major  and  minor  objects  will  be  required 
on  both  sides  if  the  efforts  to  drive  in  little  wedges  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia  upon  various  side  issues  are  not  to  make  some 
of  the  mischief  they  intend. 

Russia’s  Real  Security. 

Por  the  rest,  Russia  more  than  any  other  Power  can  afford  to 
wait,  and  a  decade  is  nothing  to  her  life.  We  have  often  called 
attention  to  the  prodigious  increase  of  the  Russian  population  in 
spite  of  a  death-rate  far  higher  than  it  ought  to  be.  Glance  at 
the  Statesman’s  Year  Book  issued  the  other  day,  and  a  calcula¬ 
tion  will  show  that  in  the  course  of  this  year  or  early  in  next  year 
the  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  will  reach  160,000,000 ! 
Despite  neglect,  famine,  war,  it  has  increased  by  thirty  millions  in 
the  last  dozen  years  alone — since  the  census  of  January,  1897. 
The  figures  show  that  there  is  as  yet  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
decrease  in  the  birth-rate.  Yet  the  death-rate  falls  steadily 
though  very  slowly.  So  that  even  the  ratio  of  national  growth 
rises.  In  another  period  as  long  as  that  which  has  elapsed  since 
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the  present  Tsar  came  to  the  throne  the  population  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  Russian  Empire  will  reach  200,000,0001 
And  it  is  a  process  that  will  have  its  effect  before  many 
years  have  elapsed.  If  Russians  are  at  one  in  developing  their 
defensive  strength  to  the  utmost,  if  they  adopt  as  their  motto, 
“Organise,  organise,  organise — and  wait,”  they  will  not  have  to 
wait  long  before  the  scale  that  kicked  the  beam  in  the  Bosnian 
crisis  begins  to  redress  the  balance.  In  the  meantime  our  own 
policy  with  regard  to  Russia  ought  to  be  not  only  loyal  but  frank 
and  plain.  We  do  not  want  to  involve  her  in  ruinous  adventures. 
To  seem  to  exploit  Anglo-Russian  friendship  against  Germany 
upon  all  occasions  would  be  the  surest  means  of  making  that 
friendship  untenable.  But  the  confirmed  and  strengthened  Dual 
Alliance  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  military  combination  that 
Europe  has  yet  seen  ;  and  the  only  possible  counterpoise  is  afforded 
by  that  system  of  mutual  insurance  between  Russia,  France,  and 
England,  which  is  as  much  to  the  interest  of  any  one  of  these 
countries  as  to  either  of  the  others.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
sane  statesmanship  the  Triple  Entente,  unaggressive  as  in  its 
nature  it  must  be,  is  a  safeguard  but  not  a  menace.  It  is  not 
merely  an  advantage.  It  is  a  necessity. 

The  Cretan  Problem. 

That  it  shall  not  soon  be  put  to  the  test  is  our  hope,  despite 
the  anxiety,  particularly  acute  in  France,  upon  the  Cretan  ques¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  wiser  not  to  underestimate  the  feeling  on  that 
question  w'hich  burns  both  in  the  island  and  at  Constantinople. 
Had  the  Hamidian  regime  continued  in  Turkey  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a  short  time  union  with  Greece  would  have  taken 
place.  The  Powers  agreed  to  withdraw  their  troops  by  instal¬ 
ments  and  to  terminate  the  mixed  occupation  by  July  in  the 
present  year.  Time  is  practically  up.  Last  October  the  Cretan 
Chamber  voted  in  favour  of  union,  and  prepared  to  rule  in  the 
name  of  King  George  w'hether  the  Government  of  Athens  was 
allowed  to  recognise  them  or  not.  It  was  assumed  on  both  sides 
that  the  pear  would  drop  when  ripe.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
Prince  George  governed  the  island  for  seven  years.  That  his 
successor,  M.  Zaimis,  was  nominated  by  the  King  of  the  Hellenes. 
The  Cretan  gendarmes  have  been  organised  under  Greek  officers. 
It  was  and  is  out  of  the  question  that  direct  Turkish  administra¬ 
tion  could  be  restored.  It  seemed  as  natural  and  desirable  that 
the  island  should  be  allowed  to  join  itself  to  Greece  as  that 
Eastern  Rumelia  should  remain  attached  to  Bulgaria.  Now'  the 
situation  is  totally  changed.  The  Young  Turks  passionately 
resist  the  idea  of  union.  The  Mohammedan  minority,  forming 
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a  quarter  of  the  Cretan  population,  profess  to  fear  massacre  if 
they  are  left  without  protection.  Mahmud  Shefket  Pasha  was 
reported  by  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  to  have  declared  that  rathei 
than  tolerate  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  the  Hellenic  Kingdom 
he  would  march  on  Athens  with  200,000  men.  That  soldier, 
whose  position  remains  little  less  than  one  of  dictatorship,  denies 
having  made  any  declaration  so  strong.  But  the  words  were  not 
much  beyond  the  mark. 

A  Turkish  Veto. 

The  Young  Turks,  as  we  have  repeatedly  insisted,  are  national¬ 
ists  first  and  reformers  afterwards.  They  feel  that  after  the  loss 
of  suzerainty  over  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  a  surrender  of  the  Sultan’s 
nominal  sovereignty  over  Crete  would  ruin  the  credit  of  their 
regime.  And  when  they  say  that  they  will  fight  before  they 
consent  to  it  they  are  in  earnest.  Kifaat  Pasha  declared  in  the 
Turkish  Chamber  the  other  day  :  “We  have  taken  measures  to 
safeguard  our  rights  in  Crete.  We  are  pacific,  but  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  force  if  our  rights  were  not  recognised.”  Ardent 
Mussulmen  orators  protested  that  every  stone  in  the  island  repre¬ 
sents  the  head  of  a  Turkish  soldier,  and  that  every  inch  of  its 
soil  has  been  drenched  in  Mohammedan  blood.  Y^et  there  is  the 
hardly  less  serious  peril  to  be  considered  of  insurrection  among 
the  islanders  themselves.  So  far  as  definite  promises  have  been 
made  to  the  Cretans  these  promises  must  be  fulfilled.  England, 
Italy,  and  France  are  apparently  resolved  to  withdraw  their  troops 
by  the  date  appointed,  and  Eussia,  whose  reply  is  delayed,  is 
unlikely  to  take  a  different  course.  But  while  the  mixed  occupa¬ 
tion  will  cease,  the  coasts  of  Crete  will  be  kept  under  international 
surveillance  by  naval  means ;  and  Greece  will  be  constrained  to 
refuse  recognition  of  any  steps  the  islanders  may  take  in  violation 
of  Ottoman  suzerainty.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  islanders  them¬ 
selves  will  control  their  own  turbulent  temperament. 

Knossos  and  Suda  Bay. 

Their  destiny  three  thousand  years  after  the  sea-pow’er  of 
Knossos  is  by  no  means  fully  accomplished  even  yet.  The  strate¬ 
gical  position  of  Crete,  as  everybody  knows,  is  wonderful,  striding 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  commanding  the  passage 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  ^Hgean,  and  lying  midway  between 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Suda  Bay  is  a  magnificent 
anchorage,  and  Austrian  writers  have  begun  to  tell  us  lately 
that  the  Power  which  possesses  that  harbour — they  dream  of  a 
Federal  Empire  with  Greece  included — will  hold  the  key  of  the 
East.  That  is  music  of  the  future  to  which  we  need  not  attend 
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now.  The  worst  consequence  of  the  Cretan  trouble  is  an  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  estrangement  between  Turks  and  Greeks  in  the  Otto¬ 
man  dominions  on  the  mainlands.  The  problem  of  enlisting 
a  Christian  army  remains  unsolved  and  looks  insoluble.  Yet  the 
Armenians  demand  it,  and  refuse  to  pay  their  exemption  tax. 
Fighting  goes  on  wdth  varying  fortune  amongst  the  Albanian 
mountains,  and  it  is  said  that  the  formidable  task  of  disarming 
the  clans  is  to  be  undertaken.  There  are  rumours  on  the  one 
hand  of  suppressed  dissension  between  the  Young  Turks  and 
Mahmud  Shefket,  on  the  other  that  the  latter  is  to  be  appointed 
Grand  Vizier.  Baron  von  der  Goltz  will  leave  for  Turkey  in  a 
few  days  for  the  purpose  of  reorganising  the  army.  Elsewhere  in 
the  Balkans  King  Ferdinand  has  assumed  the  style  of  King  of 
the  Bulgars,  which,  like  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  Hellenes, 
lends  itself  to  elastic  interpretation  by  advocates  of  racial  claims. 
The  project  of  a  commercial  alliance  between  Sofia  and  Belgrade  is 
resumed.  Nor  is  it  without  interest  to  mention  that  Prince 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro  asserts  that  one  good  result  of  the  recent 
crisis  is  to  have  established  indissoluble  unity  between  the  men 
of  the  Black  Mountain  and  their  Servian  brethren.  We  have 
come  to  a  pause  in  the  Near  Eastern  question,  but  the  signs  do 
not  promise  us  prolonged  relief.  Meanwljile,  we  are  delighted  to 
welcome  the  Turkish  Special  Mission,  under  Ghazi  Mukhtar 
Pasha,  who  has  just  handed  to  King  Edward  the  letter  announc¬ 
ing  the  accession  of  Mahommed  the  Fifth.  Until  last  year  the 
sp-^ciai  Envoy  was  the  Ottoman  representative  in  Cairo,  and 
while  there,  his  duty  being  not  to  assist  Lord  Cromer’s  regime, 
be  did  his  duty  with  an  almost  humorous  fidelity.  But  the  times 
are  altered.  We  only  see  in  the  Ghazi  the  veteran  of  the  famous 
Armenian  campaigns  of  1877  and  1878 — an  honoured  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  Sovereign.  The  Turkish  Chamber  the  other  day  gave 
a  first  vote  recognising  the  Sultan’s  right  to  dismiss  a  Ministry, 
and  though  strong  opposition  may  prevent  confirmation  of  this 
action,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  definitely  Mohammedan  temper  is 
asserting  itself.  There  is  a  rising  feeling  that  the  prerogative 
of  the  Padishah  has  been  cut  too  short.  No  constitutional  adjust¬ 
ment  is  ever  reached  without  fluctuations  of  sentiment  such  as 
are  perceptibly  swaying  Turkish  opinion. 

Prince  Billow’s  Dilemma. 

For  some  time  we  have  given  less  attention  to  German  internal 
affairs  than  they  deserve,  and  the  time  has  not  come  to  deal  with 
them  at  length.  It  has  been  difficult  to  dwell  upon  this  topic 
because  for  many  months  the  great  struggle  upon  the  German 
Finance  Bill  has  been  as  monotonous  as  complicated.  Yet  the 
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whole  question  has  been  justly  described  again  and  again  as  the 
most  important  that  has  arisen  since  the  foundation  of  the  Empire. 
Prince  Billow’s  bloc  has  gone  to  pieces.  Though  he  has  described 
himself  as  the  “most  agrarian”  of  all  Chancellors,  he  has  driven 
his  supporters,  the  Conservatives,  to  coalesce  once  more  with  his 
enemies,  the  Catholic  Centre.  Since  the  last  elections  to  the 
Pieichstag  upon  the  Anti-clerical  cry,  they  have  waited  for  an 
opportunity  of  driving  a  wedge  between  the  Chancellor  and  the 
bulk  of  his  followers.  They  have  played  their  game  with  a 
shrewdness  and  tenacity  recalling  Windthorst’s  leadership  in  its 
best  days.  With  the  Conservatives  they  form  for  financial 
purposes  the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  and  once  again  the  old 
cry  would  be  justified,  “Centrum  is  trumps.”  At  present  there 
are  only  three  possible  courses,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  of 
them  Prince  Billow  will  take.  He  may  resign ;  he  may  go  to 
Canossa  ;  or  he  may  dissolve  the  Reichstag  in  the  hope  of  winning 
against  the  Catholics  the  victory  he  failed  to  secure  in  the  last 
electoral  campaign,  when  the  Socialists  paid  all  costs.  The 
Catholics  kept  their  political  phalanx  unbroken.  Upon  that 
occasion  it  will  be  remembered  Prince  Billow  joined  by  means  of 
anti-clerical  cement  the  sections  which  nothing  else  could  have 
held  together.  Radicals  were  at  last  brought  into  league  with 
Junkers  and  National  Liberals.  The  Radicals,  split  up  into 
several  fractions  among  themselves,  were  the  smallest  part  of  the 
majority ;  but  though  they  held  the  balance  of  power,  they  were 
ready  to  endure  almost  all  things  rather  than  go  into  opposition 
once  more  under  conditions  which  would  deprive  them  at  the  polls 
of  the  outside  support  to  which  they  owed  their  success  at  the  last 
election,  and  would  enable  the  Socialists  once  more  to  gain  seats 
at  their  expense.  Thus  the  “patriotic”  majority  was  held 
together  longer  than  most  persons  expected.  It  passed  the  new 
Xavy  Bill.  It  has  broken  up  apparently  upon  the  question  of 
how  the  ships  are  to  be  paid  for. 

The  Break-up  of  the  Bloc. 

It  is  important  that  the  nature  of  this  position  should  be 
clearly  understood.  The  German  fleet,  as  it  stands,  has  been 
built  mainly  out  of  loans.  Nothing  else  could  have  rendered 
possible  its  immense  development.  The  financial  difficulties  of 
the  German  Empire  were  serious.  Yet,  as  we  have  often  pointed 
out,  those  difficulties  were  artificial  and  removable.  They  were 
due  to  constitutional  reasons,  and  not  to  economic.  The  general 
control  of  direct  taxation  has  belonged  to  each  federal  state  within 
its  own  territory.  Hence,  though  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for 
naval  development  was  there  in  abundance — for  German  wealth 
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is  now  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  perhaps 
greater — the  money  could  not  be  come  at  without  a  measure  of 
financial  reform  on  the  widest  basis.  The  ground  was  laid  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  professors  explained  to  all  whom  it  might 
concern  that  financial  reform  had  become  the  problem  of  exist¬ 
ence  for  the  German  Empire.  Finally  the  Government  brought 
in  a  Bill  to  provide  itself  at  a  stroke  with  over  £25,000,000  of 
fresh  revenue  annually.  That  demand  was  prodigious  in  the  sum, 
yet  there  has  never  been  any  difficulty  about  the  total.  As  usual 
in  taxation — Burke  said  with  something  less  than  his  usual 
felicity  that  it  is  as  hard  “to  tax  and  be  popular  as  to  love  and  be 
wise  ” — the  quarrel  broke  out  on  details.  So  many  and  such 
various  things  were  taxed  that  a  new  parlour-game  was  proposed 
in  Berlin — finding  what  was  not  to  be  taxed.  The  official  scheme 
included  a  proposition  for  extended  death-duties.  The  Conserva¬ 
tives  kicked  against  this,  and  neither  threats  nor  persuasion  have 
been  able  to  induce  them  to  consent.  They  found  allies  in  the 
Centre,  which  seized  the  chance  of  breaking  up  the  anti-clerical 
bloc,  and  plied  the  crowbar  with  muscle  and  skill.  The  allies 
formed  an  independent  majority,  which  tore  to  bits  the  Govern¬ 
ment  scheme,  and  produced  a  new  one,  transferring  the  weight 
of  new  taxation  from  landed  estate  to  stock-exchange  trans¬ 
actions. 

Dissolution  or  Resigfnation  ? 

Up  to  the  present  moment  all  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
have  failed.  The  Conservatives  and  Catholics  reject  the  imposts 
upon  inheritance.  The  Government  will  not  tolerate  the  taxes 
on  current  business,  and  declare  that  extended  death  duties  are 
indispensable.  Even  the  fact  that  the  alternative  scheme  would 
provide  the  Imperial  Treasury  with  £27,000,000,  or  even  more 
than  he  has  demanded,  cannot  induce  Prince  Billow  to  accept  it. 
He  declared  the  other  day  that  he  will  remain  in  office  as  long 
as  the  Emperor  wishes ;  and  his  Sovereign  is  more  than  ever 
in  his  favour.  No  one  in  Berlin  ventures  to  predict  the  outcome, 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  Chancellor  himself  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  a  course  of  action.  Some  of  his  advisers  are  urging 
upon  him  once  more  to  take  the  audacious  course  and  to  face  a 
dissolution.  Even  if  he  lost,  his  reputation  would  be  raised.  If 
he  won  the  brilliant  stroke  would  make  him  an  historical  figure 
somewhat  larger  than  the  adroit,  jesting,  superficial  opportunist 
he  has  hitherto  appeared.  What  has  been  marvellous  has  been 
his  agility  in  living  from  hand-to-mouth.  He  is  assured  by  some 
that  the  Catholics  in  the  last  elections  gained  seats  by  the  votes 
of  those  who  hated  Clericalism  much  but  Socialism  more,  and 
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that  in  another  appeal  to  the  constituencies  the  Centre  might  be 
broken.  The  “Eeds”  would  be  more  likely  to  gain  largely  than 
the  “Blacks”  to  lose  much,  and  Prince  Billow’s  last  state  might 
be  worse  than  the  first.  The  latest  statements  of  his  journalistic 
intimates  suggest  that  he  will  retire  to  his  villa  at  Rome  rather 
than  go  to  Canossa  or  the  polls. 

German  Financial  Capacity. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  we  on  our  side  of  the  sea  shall 
not  miss  the  real  moral.  Great  as  is  the  sum  demanded  from 
Germany,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  by  one  means  or 
another  it  will  be  provided,  and  that  the  additional  burthen  will  be 
borne  with  ease.  Upon  this  head  our  Radical  pacificists  return¬ 
ing  from  recent  visits  to  the  Fatherland  bear  testimony.  They 
have  found  among  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  none  of  the  anxiety  with 
which  we  are  preoccupied.  They  have  seen  on  every  side  the 
evidences  of  an  uninterrupted  and  wonderful  expansion  of  national 
vitality.  It  is  plain  that  even  when  the  ^25 ,000 ,000  of  fresh 
revenue  shall  have  been  provided  the  limits  of  German  taxable 
capacity  will  not  have  been  reached.  That  is  now  recognised  by 
all  competent  persons,  and  again  we  see  that  time  can  be  trusted 
to  establish  the  truth  of  things.  For  many  years  we  have  pointed 
out  in  these  pages  what  was  the  truth  about  German  financial 
resources  and  naval  intentions.  There  were  a  whole  series  of 
denials  based  on  anything  but  8,  study  of  the  facts  as  they  are. 
It  was  said,  above  all,  that  no  country  could  succeed  where  Colbert 
failed  in  being  simultaneously  a  supreme  military  power  and  a 
great  naval  nation.  We  were  told  that  the  weight  of  Germany’s 
naval  burthens  would  drag  her  to  the  ground.  The  truth  is  that 
her  Imperial  debt  is  still  so  much  smaller  than  ours ;  her  vast 
army  so  cheap  in  proportion  to  its  size ;  her  State  insurance 
system  so  well  developed  already ;  her  tariff  so  skilfully  adjusted 
to  serve  revenue  purposes  and  protective  purposes  simultaneously  ; 
and  the  duties  on  beer  and  tobacco  would  still  be  so  light,  even 
after  the  increases  at  present  proposed,  by  comparison  with  our 
own  practice,  that  Germany,  without  excessive  strain,  could  raise 
her  naval  estimates  to  the  figure  at  which  ours  now  stand.  As  we 
have  again  and  again  insisted ,  our  policy  of  leaving  her  the  finan¬ 
cial  initiative  is  fatal,  for  it  enables  her  to  take  the  time  at  her 
own  tempo.  The  competition  is  made  easy  for  her  and  hard  for 
ns.  We  shall  never  know  where  we  are  in  this  matter,  and 
Germans  will  never  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  logic  of  the 
situation  until  we  raise  our  Fleet  to  a  two-to-one  standard  of 
naval  strength,  and  keep  it  on  that  scale  be  the  cost  w’hat  it  may. 
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The  Tariff  Struggle  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  German  Emperor  would  say,  the  whole  international 
w’orld  is  “  under  the  sign  ”  of  finance ,  and  the  question  in  the  United 
States  is  whether  Mr.  Taft  will  veto  the  Tariff  Bill.  That  formid¬ 
able  measure  may  be  described  in  a  sentence.  It  means 
McKinleyism  revised  indeed,  but  revised  upwards.  The  Bill,  in 
proportion  to  modern  conditions,  was  stiffer  than  the  schedules 
it  supersedes,  even  as  it  came  from  the  House.  It  has  been  much 
aggravated  in  the  Senate,  and  there  a  very  remarkable  and  signifi¬ 
cant  spectacle  has  been  seen.  Free  trade  has  been  abandoned  at 
last  by  a  large  number  of  Democratic  Senators,  and  they  have 
helped  to  carry  high  protection  still  higher  against  the  efforts 
even  of  moderate  Eepublicans  like  Mr.  Beveridge  and  Mr. 
Dolliver,  who  have  fought  for  genuine  tariff  abatement.  The 
Democratic  National  platform  adopted  at  Denver  last  year  con¬ 
tained  the  following  declaration  :  — 

We  demand  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood-pulp,  print  paper, 
timber,  and  logs,  and  that  these  articles  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  cany  out  that 
declaration  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  56  votes  to  25.  In 
the  majority  were  16  Democratic  Senators,  so  that  it  is  they  who 
have  saved  McKinleyism  at  its  weakest  point.  The  reason  is  that 
the  “New  South,”  since  it  began  to  go  forward  industrially,  has 
quite  changed  its  traditional  economic  principles,  and  is  becoming 
as  decisively  in  favour  of  Protection  as  formerly  of  free  imports. 
Either  the  whole  Democratic  Party  will  have  to  follow  suit  more 
or  less  or  its  foundations  will  be  broken  up  even  in  the  “solid 
South.”  This  brings  us  near  the  final  proof  that  Democracy 
throughout  the  world  is  Protectionist  at  heart ;  and  Protection,  as 
in  Australia  and  the  United  States,  is  most  advanced  where 
Democracy  is  supreme.  What  will  Mr.  Taft  do?  Despite  all  his 
public  declarations,  the  new  measure  of  aggravated  McKinleyism 
has  been  constructed,  as  a  writer  in  Collier’s  Weekly  puts  it,  by 
“tariff  experts,  skilled  in  intricacies,  intimately  familiar  with 
all  the  Court  decisions  on  tariff  cases.  They  are  able  so  to  change 
the  terminology  of  the  Dingley  Bill,  to  so  classify  the  schedules, 
to  so  word  the  law,  as  to  get  the  maximum  of  upward  effect  with 
the  least  appearance  of  raised  figures.  They  know  just  what 
language  must  be  so  interpreted  by  a  Court  as  to  give  the  very 
highest  protection.”  Powerful  politicians  like  Senator  Aldrich, 
Senator  Lodge,  even  Senator  Hale,  protest  quite  truly  that  the 
cry  of  “revision  downwards”  was  never  put  definitely  into  the 
Republican  platform.  The  actual  words  of  that  platform,  as 
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adopted  at  Chicago  last  year,  were  as  follows  : — “The  Eepublican 
Party  declares  unequivocally  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  by  a 
special  session  of  Congress  immediately  follow’ing  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  next  President.”  Never  was  an  unequivocal  state¬ 
ment,  it  would  appear,  more  capable  of  elastic  interpretation. 
President  Taft  seemed  to  give  the  official  interpretation  in  the 
name  of  his  party  when  he  said,  at  Milwaukee,  on  September 
24th,  1908,  that  in  his  judgment  there  would  be  “on  the  whole 
a  substantial  revision  downw^ard” ;  and  again  he  said,  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  on  September  22nd  :  “The  Dingley  Tariff  has  served  the 
country  well,  but  its  rates  have  become  generally  excessive.” 
What  will  he  do?  If  he  vetoes  the  Senate’s  scheme  he  prolongs 
a  present  system  full  of  obsolete  details,  mischievous  from  any 
fiscal  standpoint.  If  he  does  not  veto,  his  moral  influence  w'ill 
suffer  great  injury.  We  have  repeatedly  maintained  there  is  no 
practical  prospect  from  either  party  in  the  United  States  of  any 
real  mitigation  of  the  extreme  Protectionist  principle.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  knew  how  to  create  without  committing  himself  an 
atmosphere  of  benevolent  suggestion  that  he  w'as  in  favour  of 
tariff  reduction  in  the  abstract.  But  his  extraordinary  shrewd¬ 
ness  was  shown  in  leaving  tariff  revision  to  his  successor. 

The  Press  and  its  Power. 

The  Imperial  Press  Conference  is  not  yet  over.  The  Imperial 
Defence  Conference  will  take  place  in  the  next  few  weeks ;  and 
the  moral  and  practical  relation  between  the  two  events  is  so 
intimate  that  it  will  be  better  to  discuss  them  together  next 
month.  The  assembly  of  the  Able  Editors  has  been  in  every 
respect  a  great  thing.  It  has  not-  only  been  the  most  widely 
representative  and  influential  meeting  of  members  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  yet  held,  whether  in  the  English-speaking  countries  or 
elsewhere.  It  has  been  the  nearest  approach  yet  seen  to  an 
informal  Parliament  of  the  whole  Empire.  It  has  served  the 
best  purpose  it  could  have  accomplished  in  revealing  to  us  the 
real  mind  of  the  overseas  dominions,  and  in  bringing  their  journa¬ 
lists  into  direct  contact  with  Imperial  problems  and  personalities 
at  the  centre.  The  “opinion-making”  power  of  the  Press  is 
sometimes  doubted  by  the  paradoxical  people  who  affect  the  intel¬ 
lectual  distinction  of  denying  the  obvious.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  For  well  or  ill  the  “opinion-making  power”  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Press,  where  newspapers  are  ably  and  steadily 
guided,  where  they  avoid  mere  party  servitude  on  the  one  hand, 
mere  fractious  eccentricity  on  the  other,  and  know  how  to  create 
insensibly  by  the  work  of  day  after  day  a  cumulative  impression. 
Within  certain  wide  limits,  that  instincts  and  interests  demar- 
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cate,  newspapers,  when  they  set  themselves  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  their  readers,  cannot  always  do  it 
suddenly ;  but  they  never  fail  to  do  it  in  the  end.  This  is  a 
tremendous  advantage,  perhaps  greater  than  any  institution  ought 
to  possess,  but  it  is  there,  and  it  carries  wdth  it  a  proportionate 
responsibility. 

“  United  we  Feel — Divided  we  Stand.” 

What  opinion  have  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  formed?  What  opinion  will  they  seek  to  create?  Upon 
one  point  there  is  no  further  excuse  for  illusions  in  any  quarter. 
The  sentiment  of  the  Congress  w^as  splendid,  but  its  most  influ¬ 
ential  members  from  Canada  and  the  Commonw'ealth  showed  that 
they  are  wedded  to  the  theory  of  divided  forces — of  local  efforts 
and  separate  finance  in  matters  of  Imperial  defence.  The  feeling 
is  that  upon  a  local  basis  more  must  be  done  by  the  overseas 
Dominions  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  or  intended.  This 
is  a  provisional  method.  It  means  relative  progress,  and  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it,  but  of  itself  it  will  not  assist  very  much  to 
save  our  dominion.  If  the  central  battle-power  of  the  Empire 
were  broken  in  home  waters,  for  instance,  every  guarantee  for 
Canadian  and  Australian  nationality  would  be  destroyed,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  enemy  could  annihilate  at  leisure  the  local  squadrons  and 
flotillas  in  turn,  and  the  Empire  as  a  matter  of  course  would 
cease  to  be.  But  that  is  a  point  which  the  younger  democracies 
will  not  face  at  present ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  expenditure  and  armaments  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  Our  present  Imperial  arrangements  are  impossible,  and 
unless  we  can  end  them  they  will  end  us.  There  can  be  no  closer 
co-operation  for  defence  without  closer  political  partnership.  The 
Mother  Country  for  some  years  to  come  may  have  to  sustain  alone 
the  gigantic  burthen  which  the  maintenance  of  the  fighting  fleet 
will  impose  on  her.  Lord  Rosebery’s  inaugural  speech,  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  endorsement,  Mr.  Balfour’s  support  of  both— all 
these  showed  on  the  part  of  all  responsible  statesmen  at  home  not 
merely  a  common  sense  of  the  gravity  of  our  international  situation 
but  an  unmoved  determination  to  face  our  task  single-handed. 
All  depends  upon  the  force  and  continuity  of  our  own  resolution. 
Without  national  service,  as  Mr.  Meredith  said  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Hyndman,  “we  are  not  yet  a  people.”  In  that  sense  let  us 
make  ourselves  a  people.  Let  us  prove,  above  all,  in  the  period 
immediately  to  come  that  we  are  prepared  to  make  such  sacrifices 
for  the  full  maintenance  of  sea-power  as  no  nation  has  made  yet, 
and  neither  shall  we  stand  long  alone,  nor  the  Empire  long 
remain  a  geographical  expression.  J.  L.  Garvin. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH  :  SOME  RECOLLECTIONS. 


My  first  meeting  with  George  Meredith  was  at  Cotter  Morison’s 
house  in  May,  1884.  Meredith  had  a  sobriquet,  wherein  drollery 
was  an  element,  for  his  intimates,  and,  as  the  author  of  a  life  of 
the  saintly  Abbot  of  Cluny,  Morison,  to  whom  the  term  ascetic 
was  the  last  to  be  applied,  was  dubbed  “St.  Bernard.”  Poems 
and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth  was  dedicated  to  him — Antistans 
mihi  milihus  trecentis  was  the  modest  quotation  that  followed  the 
name — and  when  Morison  died  in  1888  Meredith  expressed  in 
brief  threnody  what  loss  a  circle  of  loving  friends  had  sustained  : — 

A  fountain  of  our  sweetest,  quick  to  spring 
In  fellowship  abounding,  here  subsides; 

And  never  passage  of  a  cloud  on  wing 
To  gladden  blue  forgets  him;  near  he  hides. 

Keen  is  my  memory  of  the  anticipation  with  which  each  number 
of  Once  a  Week  was  looked  for,  because  a  novel  by  the  author 
of  The  Ordeal  of  Feverel  was  running  through  that  serial,  but 
in  my  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Meredith  his  verse, 
small  as  was  then  the  quantity,  had  for  me  special  attraction,  and 
when  Poems  and  Lyrics,  with  its  magic  Woods  of  W estermain 
(the  quickening  inspiration  to  which  was  given  by  his  rambles^ 
in  Norbury  Park)  and  Lark  Ascending ,  appeared,  the  enchant¬ 
ment  was  complete.  His  song  is  the  vehicle  of  a  wider  philosophy 
of  life  than  is  embodied  in  his  stories,  and  the  quintessence  of 
that  philosophy  is  in  the  noble  poem.  Earth  and  Man.  Quoting 
therefrom  some  stanzas^  that  impressed  me  most,  Meredith 
grasped  my  hand  as  one  accepted  in  the  fellowship  of  the  spirit. 
And  when,  later  on,  writing  about  a  kindred  subject,  he  said, 
“when  we  tw’o  touch  earth  I  see  that  we  are  brothers,”  there  was 
set  seal  to  a  friendship  w’hich  w^as  an  enriching  possession  for 
five-and-tw^enty  years. 

What  follows  will  be  no  addition  to  the  appreciations  of  Mere¬ 
dith’s  place  in  literature.  Of  these  there  have  been,  and  wdll 
be,  no  lack,  and  here  all  that  will  be  attempted  is  a  record  of  con¬ 
versations  as  possible  material  for  some  impressions  of  the  talker. 
Lacking  the  sonorous  voice  that  rolled  from  the  cavernous  mouth , 
the  resounding  laugh  that  came  from  the  heart,  and  the  animated 
face  and  gesture  ;  the  w’ords,  Pactolian  in  their  flow,  now  set  down 

(1)  “How  I  leapt  through  leagues  of  thought  in  the  days  when  I  could  walk,” 
he  said  as  he  lamented  the  loss  of  to  him  the  keenest  of  enjoyments. 

(2)  XIII.,  XL.,  XLI. 
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in  rigid  type,  are  lifeless  as  the  faded  and  scentless 
flowers  in  an  herbarium.  In  loyalty  to  a  behest  in 
a  letter  which  lies  before  me,  wherein  he  says,  “Hor¬ 
ribly  will  I  haunt  the  man  who  writes  memoir  of  me,”  little  of 
what  is  biographical  is  here  set  down.  Myths  rarely  accrete 
round  men  of  note  until  they  die,  but  Meredith’s  reticence  about 
his  parentage  and  birthplace  gave  rise  to  a  host  of  legends  during 
his  lifetime,  none  of  which  he  was  ever  at  pains  to  dispel.  That 
the  curious  in  such  matters  could  get  at  the  facts  without  much 
difficulty  makes  his  reticence  the  more  inexplicable.  It  happened 
that  I  was  staying  with  him  on  the  night  when  the  last  census 
was  taken,  March  31st,  1901.  He  expressed  satisfaction  that  I 
was  there  to  save  him  the  labour  of  filling-in  the  details,  and 
when  these,  so  far  as  the  servants  were  concerned,  were  duly 
entered,  he  was  asked  where  he  w^as  born.  “Is  that  necessary?  ” 
“Yes.”  “Well,  put  Hampshire.”  “Oh,  that’s  too  vague;  you’ll 
have  the  paper  returned  for  more  definite  answer.”  “Well,  say 
near  Petersfield.”  And  that  was  the  nearest  that  I  could  get. 
As  to  his  occupation,  he  declined  to  say  “author,”  but  asked  me 
to  write  “has  private  means.”  Now,  the  fact  is  made  public 
that  his  father,  Augustus  Urmston  Meredith,  was  a  naval  out¬ 
fitter  (the  actual  name  appears  to  have  been  used  by  Marryat, 
when  he  makes  Peter  Simple  talk  about  “calling  at  Meredith’s, 
the  tailor,  to  be  fitted  complete”).^  He  was  son  of  one  Melchi- 
sedec,  the  “great  Mel,”  who,  in  Evan  Harrington,  is  “struck  off 
the  list  of  living  tailors  ”  in  the  opening  sentence  of  that  novel. 
Meredith,  bom  at  73  High  Street,  Portsmouth,  was  baptised  on 
April  9th  following  in  the  Parish  Church.  His  mother,  so  he 
told  me,  died  when  he  was  in  his  fifth  year,  and  the  father,  marry¬ 
ing  again,  emigrated  to  Cape  Town,  where  he  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  tailor  for  some  years  till  his  return,  when  he  settled 
at  Southsea.  Of  his  parents  he  spoke  seldom.  “My  father,” 
said  he,  “lived  to  be  seventy-five.  He  was  a  muddler  and  a  fool. 
I  have  been  told  that  my  mother,  who  was  of  Irish  origin,  was 
handsome,  refined  and  witty.  I  think  that  there  must  have 
been  some  Saxon  strain  in  the  ancestry  to  account  for  a  virility 
of  temperament  which  corrected  the  (3eltic  in  me,  although  the 
feminine  mles  in  so  far  as  my  portraiture  of  womanhood  is  faith¬ 
ful.  Practically  left  alone  in  boyhood,  I  was  placed  by  the 
trustee  of  my  mother’s  small  property  at  school,  my  chief  remem¬ 
brance  of  which  is  three  dreary  services  on  Sundays,  the  giving 
out  of  the  text  being  the  signal  to  me  for  inventing  tales  of  the 
Saint  George  and  Dragon  type.  I  was  fond  of  the  Arabian 
NighU,  and  this  doubtless  fed  an  imagination  which  took  shape 

(1)  Ch&p.  XXVI. 
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in  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat,  written,  I  may  tell  you,  at  Wey- 
bridge  with  duns  at  the  door.  I  learned  very  little  at  school,  until 
I  was  sent  to  Neuwied,  the  learning  of  German  proving  a  good 
thing  when  my  friend  Hardman,  of  the  Morning  Post,  sent  me 
as  correspondent  in  1866  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Austria 
and  Italy.  But  the  fighting  was  soon  over,  and  I  went  on  to 
Venice,  where  I  wrote  the  greater  part  of  Vittoria.  When  1 
came  back  from  Germany,  I  found  that  the  trustee  had,  by  fraud 
or  folly,  squandered  the  little  estate,  but  enough  was  left  to 
article  me  to  a  London  lawyer.  He  had  neither  business  nor 
morals;  and  I  had  no  stomach  for  the  law,  so  I  drifted  into 
journalism,  my  first  venture  being  in  the  shape  of  a  leader  on 
Lord  John  Manners,  which  I  sent  to  the  Standard.  Very  little 
came  of  that,  but  I  got  work  on  one  of  your  Suffolk  papers.  The 
Ipswich  Journal,  which  kept  me  going.  Some  ghoul  has  lately 
threatened  to  make  search  for  these  articles ;  may  the  Commina- 
tion  Service  be  thundered  in  his  ears !  ” 

In  1849  Meredith  married  Mary  Ellen  Nicholls,  widow  of 
Lieutenant  Nicholls,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
whose  acquaintance  Meredith  made  through  Peacock’s  son 
Edward.  He  very  rarely  referred  to  this ;  on  one  occasion  he 
said,  “No  sun  w'armed  my  roof-tree ;  the  marriage  was  a  blunder; 
she  was  nine  years  my  senior”;  on  another,  “Peacock’s  wife 
became  mad,  and  so  there  was  a  family  taint.”  The  daughter 
of  the  first  marriage,  contradicting  a  statement  fEat  Meredith 
was  once  in  the  India  House  (where  both  Peacock  and  his  son 
were  officials),  says,  “I  first  saw  him  at  Halliford  when  I  was 
seven  years  old.  I  remember  it  perfectly ;  he  and  I  were  great 
friends  in  those  days  even.  We  played  cricket  together ;  he  was 
a  splendid  play-fellow.” 

The  sequel  is  indicated  in  Richard  Feverel  and  told  in  Modern 
Love  : — 

By  vain  regret  scrawled  over  the  blank  wall 
Like  sculptured  eflSgies  they  might  be  seen 
Upon  their  marriage  tomb,  the  sword  between  : 

Each  wishing  for  the  sword  that  severs  all. 

No  action  for  release  from  the  marriage  bond  was  taken  by 
Meredith;  death  severed  it  in  1860.  A  son,  named  Arthur, 
who  died  in  early  manhood,  was  born  of  the  unmated  pair.  Some 
twenty  years  of  happier  conditions  followed  in  a  marriage  with 
Miss  Vulliamy,  a  lady  of  French  descent,  who  died  in  1885. 

Who  call  her  Mother  and  who  calls  her  Wife 
Look  on  her  grave  and  see  not  Death  but  Life.i 

(1)  Epitaph  on  M.  M.  A  Beading  of  Earth,  p.  133. 
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Thus  far  there  has  been  reference  only  to,  and  some  expansion 
and  confirmation  of,  what  is  generally  known  about  Meredith’s 
earlier  years,  and  to  this  may  be  added  what  he  told  me  at 
intervals  of  the  long  stniggle  whose  end  did  not  come  until  the 
meridian  of  life  was  passed,  the  success  of  Diana  of  the  Cross¬ 
ways,  published  when  he  was  fifty-seven,  marking  the  turning 
point.  How  slender  were  his  means  up  to  the  prime  of  manhood 
is  shown  in  his  gladly  supplementing  them  by  reading  at  times  to 
a  blind  old  lady,  and  by  w^elcome  acceptance  of  the  inadequately 
paid  ix)st  of  reader  to  Chapman  and  Hall  on  the  death  of  John 
Forster  in  1876.  Fortunately,  a  legacy  came  to  him  on  the  death 
of  an  aunt,  Eliza  Meredith,  and  he  told  me  of  another  windfall 
from  an  uncle,  in  whose  debt  his  father  had  died.  On  learning 
of  this,  although  he  could  ill  spare  the  money,  iSIeredith  sent  a 
cheque  for  the  amount,  which  was  returned.  It  was  posted  a 
second  time,  but  never  presented,  and  recognition  of  Meredith’s 
high  sense  of  integrity  came  in  welcome  shape. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  our  friendship,  Meredith  worked  and 
slept  in  the  little  chalet  overhanging  the  garden  by  the  side  of 
Flint  Cottage.  There,  amidst  the  “high  midsummer  pomps” 
of  the  lingering  lights,  or  in  the  evenings  when  the  south-wester, 
which  he  loved  and  made  the  theme  of  immortal  verse,  swept 
by,  deepening  the  contrast  of  the  cosiness  within,  the  talk,  now 
and  then  reminiscent,  ran  full  and  free,  varied  by  the  reading 
of  some  poem  yet  unpublished,  or  of  some  chapters  from  a  novel 
on  the  stocks.  Well  remembered  among  these  are  the  earlier 
pages  of  One  of  Our  Conquerors  or  The  Amazing  Marriage, 
which,  he  drolly  said,  apropos  of  questions  received  about  an 
incident  as  to  paternity  therein,  he  would  like  to  have  re-named 
The  Amazing  Bahy  !  In  yet  deeper  imprint  on  the  memory  is 
the  recital,  in  voice  of  organ  roll,  of  poems  unwritten,  for  Mere¬ 
dith’s  wonderful  memory,  keen  to  retain,  in  old  age,  things 
recent,  permitted  him  to  repeat  without  pause  the  greater  part 
of  a  poem  of  the  length  of  Napoleon  of  which  not  a  line  had 
then  been  put  on  paper.  Nodes  coenaque  deum  ;  nights  such 
as  Cowley  sings  of  in  his  stately  tribute  to  his  friend  Mr.  William 
Herv'ey  :  — 

How  oft  unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights; 

We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lusts,  or  wine, 

Rut  search  of  deep  philosophy. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry. 

Arts  which  I  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine. 

Hackneyed  as  is  the  quotation,  there  is  none  so  applicable  to 
Meredith  as  that  from  the  Self -Tormentor  of  Terence  :  Homo 
sum;  Illimani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  His  mind,  polygonal 
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and  agile,  touched  life  on  all  sides ;  every  pore  was  receptive  to 
knowledge,  ethical,  scientific,  and,  above  these,  the  historical, 
especially  in  all  appertaining  to  his  beloved  France. 

“I  wrote  verse,”  he  told  me,  “before  I  was  nineteen;  some  of 
it,  which  I  wish  could  be  suppressed,  and  has  not  been  reprinted, 
was  published  in  the  1851  volume  w'hich  I  brought  out  at  my 
own  risk,  losing  £‘50  or  £60  on  the  venture.  Chiefly  by  that  in 
niy  poetry  which  emphasises  the  unity  of  life,  the  soul  that 
breathes  through  the  universe,  do  I  wish  to  be  remembered :  for 
the  spiritual  is  the  eternal.  Only  a  few  read  my  verse,  and  yet 
it  is  that  for  which  I  care  most.  It  is  vexatious  to  see  how' 
judges  from  whom  one  looks  for  discernment  miss  the  ix)int. 
There  was  a  review  of  Trevelyan’s  book  on  my  poetry  in  last 
week’s  Times  ^  complaining  of  the  shadowy  figure  of  Ildico  in  the 
Nuptials  of  Attila.  I  was  not  telling  a  love-story;  my  subject 
was  the  fall  of  an  empire.  I  began  wdth  poetry  and  I  shall  finish 
with  it.”  I  told  him  that  Thomas  Hardy  had  said  the  same 
thing  to  me.  The  attitude  of  the  public  towards  Tess  and  Jude 
had  made  him  abandon  novehwriting ,  although  he  had  scores 
of  plots  in  his  head.  So  with  Meredith,  the  critics  charged  him 
with  increasing  obscurity  in  the  later  novels,  and  hence  his 
resolve  not  to  go  on  with  The  Journalist,  The  Sentimentalists, 
and  The  Firebrand  of  the  Beacon,  only  the  second  of  which  was 
partly  outlined.  “They  say  this  or  that  is  Meredithian ;  I  have 
become  an  adjective.”  The  reference  to  Mr.  Hardy  evoked  the 
remark,  “I  keep  on  the  causeway  between  the  bogs  of  optimism 
and  pessimism.”  This  tempted  me  to  read  to  him  the  contrast 
drawn  by  Sellar  between  Lucretius  and  Epicurus  as  applicable 
to  himself  and  Hardy. 

To  the  one,  human  life  was  a  pleasant  sojourn  which  should  be  tem¬ 
perately  enjoyed  and  gracefully  terminated  at  the  appointed  time;  to  the 
other,  it  was  the  more  sombre  and  tragic  side  of  the  august  spectacle  which 
all  Nature  presents  to  the  contemplative  mind. 2 

But  if,  like  Landor,  he  “dined  late,”  the  guests  were  ever  an 
increasing  number.  Amusing  recognition  came  one  day  in  the 
shape  of  a  case  of  assorted  wines  form  a  German  firm  in  London , 
a  motto  from  The  Egoist  and  other  novels  appropriate  to  the 
several  bottles  being  affixed  to  each.  I  can  speak  for  the  Bur¬ 
gundy  as  excellent.  Although  Meredith  cared  nothing  for  deco¬ 
rations  or  titles — he  would  have  refused  the  latter — it  was  with 
regret  that,  through  inability  to  walk,  he  could  not  accept  the 
D.C.L.  offered  him  by  Oxford,  and  the  most  agreeable  association 
with  the  conferring  of  the  Order  of  Merit  was  the  considerate 


(1)  June  1st,  1906. 


(2)  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,  p.  361. 
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act  of  his  Majesty,  who  had  offered  to  receive  him  privately,  in 
sending  Sir  Arthur  Ellis  as  the  bearer  of  what  could  not  be 
accepted  in  person.  When  the  congratulatory  address  on  his 
seventieth  birthday  reached  him,  he  said  to  me,  “I  know  what 
they  mean,  kindly  enough.  Poor  old  devil,  he  icill  go  on  writing  ; 
let  us  cheer  him  up.  The  old  fire  isn’t  quite  out ;  a  stir  of  the 
poker  may  bring  out  a  shoot  of  gas.” 

“  I  never  outline  my  novels  before  starting  on  them ;  I  live 
day  and  night  with  my  characters.  As  I  wrote  of  Diana  and 
other  leading  types  I  drew  nourishment,  as  it  were,  from  their 
breasts.  Feverel  was  written  at  7  Hobury  Street,  Chelsea.  It 
took  me  a  year  to  write ;  the  Egoist  was  begun  and  finished  in 
five  months.^  In  my  walks  I  often  came  across  Carlyle,  and 
longed  to  speak  to  him.  One  day  my  publishers  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Carlyle  asking  about  me.  Then  I  called  on  them ; 
Carlyle  told  me  that  his  wife  disliked  Feverel  at  first,  and  had 
flung  it  on  the  floor,  but  that  on  her  reading  some  of  it  to  him 
he  said,  ‘  The  man’s  no  fool  ’ ;  so  they  persevered  to  the  end. 
He  said  that  I  had  the  making  of  a  historian  in  me ;  but  I 
answered  that  so  much  fiction  must  always  enter  into  history 
that  I  must  stick  to  novel- writing.  Mudie’s  ‘  select  ’  Library 
would  not  circulate  it ,  and  all  the  parsons  banned  it  in  the  parish 
book  clubs  as  immoral.  Some  editor  has  asked  me  to  tell  the 
public  through  his  magazine  which  of  my  novels  I  like  best.  I 
shan’t  do  this.  The  answer  given  at  one  time  would  only  express 
the  mood  of  the  moment.  Sometimes  Harry  Richmond  is  my 
favourite,  but  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  Beauchamp’s 
Career.  There  is  a  breezy,  human  interest  about  it;  and  the 
plot  has  a  consistency  and  logical  evolution  which  Feverel  lacks. 
Then,  a  thing  that  weighs  with  me,  the  French  critics  liked  it; 
they  said  that  Eenee  is  true  to  life.  I  miss  the  Admiral^  very 
much,  but  he  who  has  looked  through  life  has  also  looked  through 
death.  I  don’t  agree  with  Matthew  Arnold  that  Shelley’s  prose 
will  outlive  his  poetry.  Arnold  is  a  poor  judge  :  a  dandy  Isaiah, 
a  poet  without  passion,  whose  verse,  written  in  a  surplice,  is  for 
freshmen  and  for  gentle  maidens  who  will  be  wooed  to  the  arms 
of  these  future  rectors.  Keats  is  a  greater  poet  than  Shelley ; 
in  this  Peacock  agreed.  Byron  has  humour  in  his  satires,  the 
roguish  element  in  these  is  unsurpassed,  but  his  high  flights  are 

(1)  A  well-known  actor,  with  suitable  conditions  as  to  “leg,”  was  prepared  to 
play  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  and  the  novel  was  blue-pencilled  for  dramatising. 
But  the  matter  did  not  get  beyond  that,  why,  perhaps  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro  may 
know.  When  I  said  that  Evan  Harrington  would  make  a  better  play,  Meredith 
agreed,  but  added  :  "Find  me  the  actress  to  represent  the  Countess  de  Saldar.” 

(2)  Frederick  Augustus  Maxse,  the  hero  of  the  story. 
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theatrical ;  he  was  a  sham  sentimentalist.  Favourites  with  me 
are  the  whole  of  Keats  and  the  earlier  verse  of  Tennyson.  In  the 
Lotos  Eaters  and  CEnone  (which  I  could  get  neither  Peacock 
nor  Jefferson  Hogg  to  enjoy),  there  are  lines  perfect  in  sensuous 
richness  and  imagery.  The  Idylls,  perhaps  I  should  except  the 
Morte  d’ Arthur,  wdll  not  add  to  his  fame ;  they  are  a  part  of  the 
‘  poetical  baggage  ’  of  which  every  writer  of  a  large  body  of  verse 
must  be  unloaded.  Tennyson’s  rich  diction  and  marvellous  sing¬ 
ing  power  cannot  be  overrated,  but  the  thought  is  thin ;  there  is 
no  suggestiveness  which  transcends  the  expression  ;  nothing  is  left 
to  the  imagination.  He  gave  high  praise  to  my  Love  in  the 
Valley ;  w'ould  like  to  have  been  its  author.  Emerson’s  poetry 
is  as  an  artesian  well  :  the  bore  is  narrow,  but  the  water  is  pure 
and  sweet.  As  for  Campbell  and  others  of  kindred  school  whom 
you  name ,  you  can  call  them  poets  only  as  you  would  call  a  bunk  a 
bed.  Mrs.  Meynell  should  not  have  excluded  Gray’s  Elegy  from 
her  Anthology,  but  his  Bard,  with  its  ‘  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless 
King,’  is  mere  mouthing.”  Talking  about  the  Browning  Letters 
to  Leslie  Stephen  and  myself,  he  said,  “My  first  feeling  was 
adverse  to  the  publication,  but  this  wore  away  on  reading  them, 
because  of  the  high  level  reached.  You  see  Browning’s  love  for 
the  unattractive  looking  invalid,  and  watch  the  growth  of  love  in 
her,  as  it  were,  under  the  microscope.  You  see  a  spark  of  life, 
then  the  tiny  red  spot  that  shall  be  a  heart,  then  the  full  pulsation 
of  each  blood-corpuscle.  So  Browming  made  her  a  woman,  and 
in  them  both  body  and  mind  at  full  tension  had  that  development 
which  her  father,  like  all  incomplete  men,  repressed.”  Stephen 
admitted  the  force  of  this,  but  said  that  the  publication  was  up¬ 
holding  a  dangerous  precedent,  adding,  however,  that  the  high 
standard  reached  by  the  Letters  would  make  all  others  fail  by 
comparison. 

Professor  Knapp’s  Life  of  Borrow  had  just  appeared,  when 
Meredith  said,  “I  never  met  Borrow ;  his  lack  of  manners  would 
have  repelled  me.”  Then  Stephen  told  us  how  he  had  tramped 
to  Oulton  Broad  to  see  the  author  of  Lavengro,  whom  he  found 
garbed  in  a  long-tailed  overcoat,  and,  spud  in  hand,  weeding  his 
garden.  He  said  that  gardening  and  books  divided  his  time,  and 
on  Stephen  asking  what  he  read,  he  replied  :  “I  limit  my  reading 
to  the  Bible  and  the  Newgate  Calendar."  I  remember  Stephen 
remarking  with  a  twinkle,  “There  is  much  in  common  between 
the  earlier  books  of  the  one  and  the  whole  of  the  other.” 

Both  agreed  that  Milton  is  the  one  supreme  master  of  blan^ 
verse.  Book  I.  of  Paradise  Lost  is  the  finest.  “The  other  books,’? 
said  Meredith,  “have  oases  of  fine  passages  amid  arid  wastes,  but 
all  the  poem  has  helped  to  shape  beliefs  still  current.  Some  of 
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the  conceptions  are  provocative  of  humour,  material  for  which  will 
sadly  decrease  as  dogma  decays.”  Whereupon  Stephen  told  a 
story  of  the  examinee  in  Paley,  who  said  that  “Natural  Theology 
proved  that  if  you  can  believe  in  a  God,  you  can  believe  in  any¬ 
thing  !  ”  “When  people,”  said  Meredith,  “talk  to  me  of  a  great 
theologian,  I  say,  what  waste  of  time  and  energy,  if  he  were  really 
a  great  man  potentially.  When  I  was  quite  a  boy  I  had  a  spasm 
of  religion  which  lasted  about  six  weeks,  during  which  I  made 
myself  a  nuisance  in  asking  everybody  whether  they  were  saved. 
But  never  since  have  I  swallowed  the  Christian  fable.  Parsondom 
has  always  been  against  progress;  they  treat  Christianity,  not  as 
a  religion,  but  as  an  institution.” 

I  never  heard  him  apply  any  other  term  than  “  fable  ”  to  the 
orthodox  creed.  “Was  there  ever,”  he  said,  “a  more  clumsy  set 
of  thaumaturgic  fables  made  into  fundamentals  of  a  revealed  reli¬ 
gion?  ”  He  was  a  freethinker  in  the  broadest  sense  of  an  epithet 
which,  even  to  this  day,  carries  discredit  in  the  application.  “  The 
man  who  has  no  mind  of  his  own,”  he  said,  “lends  it  to  the 
priests.”  He  supported  secular  education  as  the  only  solution 
of  the  religious  difficulty ;  he  aided  with  money  Mr.  Foote’s  ag¬ 
gressive  methods,  being  seemingly  more  in  sympathy  with  these 
than  with  the  persuasive  and  patient  policy  of  the  Rationalist 
Press  Association,  which  works  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord 
Morley — “w’e  do  not  attack,  we  explain.”  This  rejection  of  the 
“fable  ”  did  not  affect  the  friendliest  relations  with  clericals  of  the 
more  liberal  type,  as  Canon  Jessopp  and  the  late  Edward  Hawkins, 
in  whom  he  saw  some  possible  leaven  for  lightening  the  stodgy 
mass.  What  Cotter  Morison  has  said  of  Gibbon,  “he  had  no 
ear  for  the  finer  vibrations  of  the  spirit,”  could  not  be  said  of  him, 
quick  as  was  his  response  to  every  influence  borne  in  from  the 
Nature  in  fellowship  with  which  he  “lived,  moved,  and  had  his 
being.”  Nature  and  spirit  were  to  him  one,  the  expression  of 
“those  firm  laws  which  we  name  Gods,”  and  in  his  disbelief  in  a 
personal  God  and  a  future  life  he  emphasised  the  more  the  oneness 
which  subsisted  between  Mother  Earth  and  man,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  sympathy  and  fearlessness  which  are  the  keys  to  that 
unity  The  witnesses  to  this  which  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
brought  had  no  cross-examination  at  his  hands ;  their  evidence 
supplemented  what  to  him  were  inborn  convictions.  There  was 
prevision  of  Weismann’s  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ- 
plasm  in  his  rebuke  to  a  friend  who  cursed  his  parents  for  be¬ 
getting  him.  “They  couldn’t  help  it ;  the  blame,  if  there  be  any, 
is  yours.  You  demanded  to  be,  and  they  had  to  comply.  Thus 

(1)  For  Love  we  Earth,  then  serve  we  all ; 

Her  mystic  secret  then  is  ours. — The  Thrush  in  February. 
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do  foolish  people  quarrel  with  Nature — why  were  they  born? 
when  they  were  already  in  the  matrix  of  the  past.” 

During  his  readership  at  Chapman  and  Hall’s,  the  earlier  novels 
of  both  Hardy  and  Hissing  had  come  before  him,  and  each  has 
testified  to  the  encouraging  and,  withal,  faithful,  criticism  be¬ 
stowed  on  their  manuscripts.  Meredith  had  no  spark  of  jealousy 
of  other  men’s  work  in  his  nature,  and  the  neglect  and  contumely 
which  for  long  years  were  his  portion  and  discipline  only  deepened 
his  sympathy  for  every  member  of  his  craft  in  whose  work 
the  note  of  sincerity  was  struck.^ 

Again  and  again  he  w'ould  say,  “When  I  was  young,  had  there 
been  given  me  a  little  sunshine  of  encouragement,  what  an  im¬ 
petus  to  better  work  would  have  been  mine.  So,  whenever  I  can 
give  honest  praise,  I  wull  not  stint  it,  although  I  remind  those 
who  hunger  after  it  that,  if  they  wull  be  drenched  with  honey,  they 
must  expect  the  wasps.  You  have  heard  me  warn  Hissing  against 
excessive  use  of  dialogue,  for  this  should  always  be  sparingly  used, 
and  be  more  broken  by  reflective  or  descriptive  passages.  Most 
of  the  young  novelists  seem  to  me  not  to  have  read  and  observed 
enough  :  their  books  lack  the  allusiveness  which  is  a  note  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  evidence  of  character  and  study.”  When  spending  a 
week-end  with  Hissing,  then  living  at  Dorking,  we  called  on 
Meredith,  who,  hearing  that  Veranilda  w’as  being  written,  said 
to  him  : 

“You  may  have  histories,  but  you  cannot  have  novels  on  periods 
so  long  ago.  A  novel  can  only  reflect  the  moods  of  men  and 
women  around  us,  and,  after  all,  in  depicting  the  present  we  are 
dealing  with  the  past,  because  the  one  is  enfolded  in  the  other. 

I  cannot  stomach  the  modern  historical  novel  any  more  than  I 
can  novels  which  are  three-fourths  dialect.  Thackeray’s  note  was 
too  monotonous;  the  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,  next  to  Vanity 
Fair,  is  most  likely  to  live ;  it  is  full  of  excellent  fooling.  I  met 
him  and  Dickens  only  a  very  few  times.  Not  much  of  Dickens 
will  live,  because  it  has  so  little  correspondence  to  life.  He  was 
the  incarnation  of  cockney dom,  a  caricaturist  who  aped  the 
moralist ;  he  should  have  kept  to  short  stories.  If  his  novels  are 
read  at  all  in  the  future,  people  will  w^onder  what  we  saw  in  them, 
save  some  possible  element  of  fun  meaningless  to  them.  The 
world  w’ill  never  let  Air.  Pickwick,  who  to  me  is  full  of  the  lumber 
of  imbecility,  share  honours  wdth  Don  Quixote.  I  never  cared  for 
William  Black’s  novels  :  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  fishing  and 
sunsets.  Heorge  Eliot  had  the  heart  of  Sappho;  but  the  face, 

(1)  To  cite  one  among  several  examples,  his  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Clement 
Shorter’s  skill  in  metrical  ballads  led  him  generously  to  add  an  Introduction  to 
her  Collected  Poems. 
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with  the  long  proboscis,  the  protruding  teeth  as  of  the  Apocalyptic 
horse,  betrayed  animality.”  What  of  Lewes?  “Oh,  he  was  the 
son  of  a  clown,  he  had  the  legs  of  his  father  in  his  brain. 

“I  never  met  Edward  FitzGerald  :  the  third  line  of  his  quatrains 
is  as  the  march  of  a  king  with  his  train  behind  him.  I  knew 
Gerald  and  Maurice,  the  two  sons  of  his  brother  John,  the  fanati¬ 
cal  preacher.  Maurice  and  I  were  great  friends  when  I  lived  at 
Esher ;  he  had  gifts  :  he  translated  the  Crowned  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides.  He  apparently  knew  nothing  of  his  uncle’s  works,  and 
spoke  of  him  to  me  only  as  a  man  with  literary  friends,  Thackeray 
among  them.  He  told  me  that  w’hen  Gerald  lay  dying  at  Seaford 
his  father  came  to  see  him,  and  there  ensued  an  altercation  as  to  the 
place  where  he  should  be  buried  :  the  father  insisting  on  Boulge, 
and  threatening  otherwise  not  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses.”  This 
was  apropos  of  my  quoting  Edward  FitzGerald’s  remark,  “We  are 
all  mad,  but  I  know  it.” 

“I  have  been  re-reading  Gibbon  with  increased  appreciation. 
The  subtlety  of  his  remarks  on  Christianity,  and  the  dexterity  of 
conveying  through  veiled  implication  of  belief  his  scepticism,  is 
delightful.  The  wonder  of  the  book  increases  when  you  look  at 
the  pudding-face  of  the  author.  The  man  is  unique,  but  he  has 
been  in  some  ways  a  bad  influence  on  other  historians.  Macaulay 
was  attracted  by  his  balanced  antithesis,  which  in  his  hand  became 
metallic  and  flagellatory.  I  dislike  Gibbon  for  his  treatment  of 
Mdlle.  Curchod,  but  I  should  gather  from  the  Autobiography  and 
the  History  that  he  had  only  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  the 
Priapic  energy.  The  influence  of  Carlyle  on  “St.  Bernard”  was 
so  strong  that  he  wrote  his  book  on  the  Abbot  in  grotesque  imita¬ 
tion  of  Carlyle’s  style,  and  only  on  my  protest  that  this  would 
damn  it  did  he  re-write  it  in  his  own  natural  style,  and  an  admir¬ 
able  style  it  was.”  I  reminded  Meredith  that  Morrison  had  dedi¬ 
cated  the  book  to  Carlyle,  but  cancelled  this  in  a  subsequent 
edition,  through  disgust  after  reading  the  Reminiscences. 

“  Morley  has  sent  me  his  Gladstone  :  the  life  of  the  intellectual 
gladiator  is  more  to  his  taste  than  the  life  of  a  soldier-statesman 
like  Cromwell,  because  Morley  has  no  stomach  for  fighting.  Hence 
the  difference  between  him  and  Carlyle,  whose  heart  was  in  the 
story  of  a  battle.  Gladstone  had  not  a  great  mind  ;  he  was  a  great 
debater,  but  his  scholarship  was  limited,  and  his  theologic-al 
opinions  of  the  narrowest.  No  Homeric  authority  agreed  with  his 
fantastic  theories  of  Christian  philosophy  latent  in  the  Iliad ;  and 
in  the  famous  controversy  over  the  Gadarene  pigs  Huxley  pul¬ 
verised  him.  But  he  wouldn’t  admit  that  he  was  beaten  :  he  was 
a  crafty  controversialist.” 

Meredith  was  a  born  tease  :  the  Comic  Spirit  was  unquenchable 
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in  him,  and  not  even  the  discomfort  of  his  victim  could  check  it, 
till  in  the  mellowness  which,  in  his  case,  old  age  happily  brought, 
the  tartness  vanished.  Some  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  an  opera¬ 
tion,  he  was  put  for  a  time  on  low  diet,  farinaceous  stuff  and  the 
like.  One  evening,  eating  only  half  of  the  pudding  which  was 
his  staple  (a  Barmecide  feast  in  contrast  with  the  fare  set  before 
his  guests),  the  maid,  in  taking  away  the  dish,  said  :  “Oh,  if  you 
please,  sir,  does  this  puddin’  want  savin’?”  That  was  enough. 
Looking  at  her  solemnly,  he  said,  “Now,  my  good  girl,  you,  I 
believe,  a  churchgoer,  ask  me  if  this  puddin’  wants  savin’.  Do 
you  think  that  the  puddin’  has  a  soul,  that  it  stands  in  need  of 
salvation,  as  we  are  told  we  all  do?  Take  it  away,  Elizabeth,  and 
let  me  never  hear  you  ask  such  a  funny  question  again.”  And, 
with  trembling  hands  that  boded  ill  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the 
dish,  it  was  carried  to  the  kitchen. 

A  very  old  friendship  was  strained  nearly  to  breaking  point 
through  Meredith  circulating  among  his  intimates  a  roguish  legend 
that  the  friend  in  question,  an  ardent  Wagnerian,  had  played  the 
Master’s  music  so  bewitchingly  in  the  presence  of  Frau  Wagner 
that  she  would  not  believe  that  the  pianist  was  other  than  her 
husband  re-incarnated,  and,  consequently,  so  followed  him  about 
as  to  make  his  life  a  veritable  misery.  As  a  last  example  of  this 
play  of  the  Comic  Spirit,  an  occasion  came  through  an  article  of 
mine,  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  wherein  the  theory  of 
evolution  was  pushed  to  its  logical  issue  in  including  the  religions 
of  the  world  in  its  processes.  Assuming  that  the  episcopate  would 
smell  heresy  in  the  article,  Meredith  invented  the  droll  sequd 
which  he  tells  in  the  following  letter  : — 


Box  Hill,  November  1st,  1907. 

Dear  Sir  Reynard, 

While  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor  with  some  fever  I  had  in  my  head 
a  splendid,  partly  pathetic,  ballad,  “  The  Hunting  of  Sir  Reynard  by  the 
15  Merry  Prelates.” 

They  started  full  of  Breakfast-luncheon  and  confidence,  sure  of  him  in 
whom  they  had  discovered  the  Arch-disintegrator  of  their  Edifice.  They 
returned,  four  at  midnight,  seven  next  morning,  three  the  day  after,  and 
one  a  week  later.  This  one  nearly  came  to  his  end.  It  was  the  first  dodge 
of  the  Wily  One  to  lead  them  to  a  chalk  quarry,  down  which  he  went  by 
a  way  he  knew.  Our  prelate’s  horse  stood  with  stiffened  legs,  and  the  rider 
was  precipitated  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  He  was  pulled  back  by  the  legs, 
and  rode  home  with  a  heart  intermittently  beating.  This  looked  ominous. 
♦  But  at  sight  of  Sir  Reynard  cantering  easily  and  jauntily  on  the  road 
I  below,  irritation  spurred  the  fourteen  to  continue  the  hunt.  They  were  led 

]  to  a  broad,  deep  ditch  swollen  from  recent  rains,  and  into  it  four  of  the 

prelates  plumped  and  were  soused,  and  so  on;  very  exciting.  I  wish  I  could 
remember  the  verses.  Neighbouring  cottages  supplied  the  defeated  prelates 
with  beds,  stale  bread,  rank  bacon,  and  the  remark,  ”  Ah,  you’ll  never 
1  have  him,” 
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I  am  still  weak,  not  companionable, 
had  refreshment  from  the  ballad. 


The  attack  was  rather  sharp,  but  I 
George  M. 


Meredith  has  said  so  much  in  his  writings,  and  this  through 
various  channels  recently,  about  the  emancipation  of  woman  and 
the  larger  mission  of  which  he  has  been  her  apostle,  that  there  is 
no  need  here  to  draw  upon  notes  which  could  only  repeat  things 
familiar.  But  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
just  three  w'eeks  before  his  death,  he  emphasised  his  regret  that 
those  who  he  desired  should  win  should  imperil  their  cause  by 
repellent  tactics.  “And  then,”  he  added,  “they  want  the  incom¬ 
patible,  Martyrdom  with  Comfort.”  He  was  full  of  fun  and 
badinage.  “It  was  no  longer  a  hunt  by  the  Merry  Prelates;  the 
Vatican  had  been  put  on  the  scent,  and  the  fate  of  the  quarry 
was  sealed.”  There  had  been  “an  invasion  of  Flint  Cottage  by 
Cupid,  who,  in  the  guise  of  a  railway  guard,  had  made  one  of  his 
maids  dance  off  to  the  sound  of  his  whistle.”  Then  he  talked  of 
Swinburne,  and  the  regretted  loss  of  intercourse  during  late  years 
through  their  common  deafness.  “Second  to  none,  not  even  to 
Burns,  in  his  mastery  of  the  many-stringed  lyre,”  summed  up 
what  he  had  written  when  he  heard  of  the  death.  “As  to  the 
burial  service,”  he  said,  “you  remember  what  we  had  to  undergo 
at  Cotter  Morison’s  funeral,  and  Sw’inburne  should  have  had,  as 
did  York  Powell,  silent  interment.  Burn  me  and  scatter  the  ashes 
where  they  will,  and  let  there  be  no  Abracadabra  of  ritual,  is  my 
wish  about  myself.” 

A  month  later,  at  a  Memorial  Service  in  the  Abbey,  there  was 
sung  in  procession  from  the  nave  to  the  choir  a  psalm  in  which 
the  verse  “offering  of  young  bullocks  on  the  altar  ”  occurs.  What 
connection  that  scrap  from  a  barbaric  ritual  had  with  the  service 
those  who  permitted  its  inclusion  may  best  know ;  nor  less  incon¬ 
sistent  was  the  expression  of  “hearty  thanks  ”  that  George  Mere¬ 
dith,  to  whom  this  fair  earth,  with  its  flowers,  its  children,  and  its 
dumb  offspring,  was  dear;  and  life  to  the  end,  however  lightly 
held,  aboundingly  sweet ;  had  been  “delivered  out  of  the  miseries 
of  this  sinful  world.” 

There  were  humble  mourners  outside  the  Abbey,  a  hundred 
miles  away.  When  Meredith  wms  last  at  Aldeburgh  it  was  his 
delight  to  be  wheeled  to  the  ancient  quay  along  which  Crabbe  had 
relied  the  barrels  of  salt  which  were  under  his  father’s  charge  as 
collector  of  duties.  Of  Crabbe,  he  said,  by  the  w'ay,  “it  is  a  pity 
that  his  tales  were  not  written  in  prose  :  they  would  have  been 
more  effective.”  With  a  bunch  of  bladder-weed,  plucked  from  the 
sodden  timbers,  and  held  to  his  nose  as  if  fragrant  as  the  choicest 
attar,  he  would  watch  John,  the  old  ferryman,  plying  oars  which 
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he  averred  were  dipped  twice  in  the  same  water.  “I  am  certain,” 
he  said,  “that  there  are  Nereids  under  the  keel  to  help  the  boat 
across.” 

Meredith  did  not  forget  John  and  comrades  of  his  in  welcome 
ways.  And  when  he  died,  John  said  to  me,  “I’m  right  sorry,  sir, 
we  shall  never  see  Mr.  Maradith  agin.  But  what  made  me  fare 
that  bad  was  their  barning  of  him.  I  suppose  he  wanted  it.” 
“Well,  John,  he  didn’t  want  it,  but  he  wished  it  to  be  done.” 
“Well,  sir,  that  makes  me  fare  bad,  that  du.”  Others  “fare  bad,” 
but  for  different  reasons.  They  will  never  again  quaff  the  “wine 
of  life  ”  from  the  rich,  rare  vintage  at  Box  Hill.  But  its  bouquet 
will  not  depart  from  the  palate.  And  there  will  remain  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  which  Callimachus  sings  in  his  peerless  lament : 

They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead; 

They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  tears  to  shed. 

I  wept  when  I  remembered  how  often  you  and  I 

Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the  sky. 

And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian  guest, 

A  handful  of  grey  ashes  in  Mother  Earth  at  rest; 

Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales  awake. 

For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but  these  he  cannot  take. 

Edward  Clodd. 
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The  other  day  a  subscriber  to  the  London  Library  was  told,  on 
asking  for  Meredith’s  works,  that  the  novels  were  all  out,  and 
that  of  the  ten  or  dozen  volumes  of  poems  only  two  or  three  were 
in.  Probably  that  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  a  demand 
for  ^Meredith.  For  the  moment,  death  is  supreme,  and  the  whole 
of  that  not  very  large  world  that  cares  for  books  is  thinking  and 
talking  about  George  Meredith.  The  thinking  and  talking  turn 
principally  round  the  novels.  The  dominance  of  the  novel  in 
modern  literature  is  so  complete  that  many  people  are  scarcely 
aware  that  the  writer  of  The  Egoist  and  Richard  Fever  el  was  also 
a  poet.  And  of  those  who  are,  there  is  no  question  that  few  place 
the  poet  on  at  all  the  same  level  as  the  novelist.  There  they  are 
very  probably  right.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  point  of  view  from 
which  any  sane  critic  would  pretend  that  Meredith  was  the 
greatest  of  our  poets,  while  there  is  one  from  which  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  English  novelist,  perhaps  the  greatest 
novelist  of  any  time  or  country.  Whatever  the  defects  of  the 
novels,  there  are  none  to  the  making  of  which  so  much  funda¬ 
mental  brain-work  has  been  given.  The  novel  has  always  suf¬ 
fered  from  lack  of  brains  :  but  nobody  can  say  that  of  a  poetry 
which  stretches  from  Shakespeare  and  Milton  to  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  Victorians.  It  was  in  the  * 
nature  of  Meredith  to  intellectualise  whatever  he  touched,  and  f 

that  is  as  plain  in  the  poems  as  in  the  novels.  But  the  process  i 

which  was  so  imperative  in  the  one  case  may  have  been  not  far  r 

from  superfluous  in  the  other.  i 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  poet  occupies  no  such  place  in  the  I 

history  of  our  poetry  as  the  creator  of  The  Egoist  must  always  ■ 

occupy  in  the  history  of  the  novel.  And  so,  perhaps,  the  members  I 

of  the  London  Library  were  wise  in  preferring  the  novels  to  the  a 

poetry  when  they  made  their  combined  rush  at  Meredith’s  works.  ^ 

Yet,  after  all,  poetry  has  a  way  of  out-living  prose,  and  it  is  quite  l 

possible  that,  two  or  three  centuries  hence.  The  Lark  Ascend-  | 

ing,  Lore  in  the  Valley,  and  the  great  French  odes  will  be  ■ 

remembered  and  the  novels  forgotten.  No  prose  fails  so  com¬ 
pletely  as  bad  poetry;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  poetry 
succeeds,  it  has  about  it  an  imperishable  quality  never  attained 
even  by  the  best  prose.  And  that  for  two  plain  reasons.  It  is 
form  that  preserves  matter,  and  it  is  in  poetry  that  the  matter 
of  human  speech  is  most  completely  and  perfectly  under  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  form.  That  is  one  thing,  and  the  other  is  that  poetry  is 
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ail  utterance  of  the  highest  moods  of  the  human  mind,  and  it  is 
these  moods  that  most  easily  rise  superior  to  the  changes  of  times 
and  manners.  Kothing  transcends  time  like  the  imagination. 
Job  and  Homer,  Dante  and  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
speak  a  language  which  is  of  all  time,  which  can  never  seem  old- 
fashioned  or  odd.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
prose,  even  of  the  latest  of  them,  the  majestic  chaos  of  Milton’s 
pamphlets,  without  feeling  at  once  that  it  is  separated  from  us  by 
two  hundred  years.  The  only  poetry  that  ages  as  fast  or  faster 
than  its  contemporary  prose  is  that  which  resigns  its  highest  privi¬ 
leges  in  order  to  compete  with  prose.  So  long  as  it  remains  a 
thing  made  up  of  spirit  and  imagination  even  more  than  of  intel¬ 
lect  it  is  necessaril}’  less  tainted  than  prose  by  the  subtle  corrup¬ 
tion  of  temporary  and  transient  manners.  So  it  may  be  with  the 
work  of  George  iMeredith.  The  fashion  of  this  generation,  as  of 
all  others,  passes  away,  and  may  well  become  eccentric  or  weari¬ 
some  in  the  ears  of  the  next.  How  much  that  was  once  brilliant 
in  Thackeray  is  now  insipid  or  absurd,  because  its  life  lay  in  its 
reflection  of  some  folly  of  the  season,  a  folly  which  has  now 
ceased  to  be  amusing  or  even  credible  !  Time  only  can  show  how 
much  Victorian  alloy  is  mingled  with  the  imperishable  gold  of 
Meredith’s  prose.  But  there  is  no  alloy  in  the  song  of  “  The  Lark 
Ascending.” 

Unluckily,  however,  the  poems  are  very  far  from  all  being 
of  that  fine  quality.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  that  their  gold 
has  only  too  much  alloy  in  it.  It  is  not  the  alloy  of  matter, 
of  the  fashions  and  fancies  of  a  past  generation ;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  more  fatal,  an  alloy  of  style  and  of  essence.  No  honest 
reader  can  deny  that  the  large  majority  of  Meredith’s  poems  are, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  harsh,  difficult,  and  obscure.  Some  of 
them  have  scarcely  a  line  that  yields  its  meaning  at  once,  and 
at  least  a  few  lines  that  never  yield  their  meaning  at  all.  How 
many  people  can  make  anything  whatever  of  such  passages  as 

A  woman  who  is  wife  despotic  lords 

Count  faggot  at  the  question.  Shall  she  live? 

V'ho  is  quite  sure  of  what  the  story  of  Archduchess  Anne  and 
Count  Louis  is  meant  to  be?  Who  could  paraphrase  “The  Last 
Contention  ”  with  any  confidence  of  accuracy?  Who  does  not  find 
reading  “The  Empty  Purse”  something  like  trying  to  find  one’s 
way,  without  a  path,  through  a  thick  wood  on  a  dark  night,  in 
the  midst  of  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning?  The  result 
is  a  rather  complex  experience,  at  once  alarming,  exhausting, 
stimulating,  and,  occasionally,  when  the  flashes  come,  illumin¬ 
ating;  but,  when  you  reach  daylight  and  the  open  country,  you 
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cannot  give  a  very  clear  account  of  the  wood.  The  fact  is,  that 
Meredith  treated  both  thought  and  language  as  a  tyrant  rather 
than  as  a  lawful  sovereign.  And  not  even  the  greatest  can  do 
that  with  impunity.  It  is  as  true  of  language  as  it  is,  in  Bacon’s 
famous  phrase,  of  Nature,  that  you  can  only  conquer  it  by  obey¬ 
ing.  It  is  vain  to  run  a-tilt  against  the  necessary  limitations  of  j 
the  human  mind.  The  rules  of  grammar,  which  require  the  use 
of  relatives  and  conjunctions,  are  not  arbitrary  things  :  they  exist  ^ 

in  response  to  the  mind’s  demands.  We  cannot  think  in  j 

shorthand,  as  we  are  required  to  do  in  such  verse  as  : — 

Rejoice  we  to  know  not  shame, 

Not  a  dread,  not  a  doubt;  to  have  done 
With  the  tortures  of  thought  in  the  throes. 

Our  animal  tangle,  and  grass 
Very  sap  of  the  vital  in  this  : 

That  from  flesh  unto  spirit  man  grows 
Even  here  on  the  sod  under  sun; 

That  she  of  the  wanton’s  kiss 
Broken  through  with  the  bite  of  an  asp, 

Is  Mother  of  simple  truth, 

Relentless  quencher  of  lies. 

The  general  idea  of  this  is  plain  enough,  at  any  rate  to  a  Mere- 
dithian,  from  the  first ;  but  the  details  in  wdiich  it  expresses  itself?  j 

Some  of  them  do  not  get  into  clear  daylight  till  the  third  or  fourth  i 

reading,  and  one  or  two  perhaps  never.  The  fact  is  that  in  such  [ 

WTiting  as  this  we  are  still  in  the  stage  which  may  be  described  • 

in  its  own  words,  “the  tortures  of  thought  in  the  throes,”  the  stage  I 

we  sometimes  see  in  Shakespeare,  sometimes  in  Shelley,  rarely 
in  any  other  really  great  poet.  Poetry  can  never  do  its  proper  I 

work  when  it  is  thrown  at  us  in  the  shapeless  shape  of  a  succes-  | 

sion  of  linguistic,  or  logical,  or  pictorial  conundrums.  Such  a  ^ 

state  of  things  is  altogether  fatal  to  the  harmonious  union  of  ear, 
and  heart,  and  mind,  which  is  the  condition  of  poetry  doing  its 
full  and  proper  work.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  extreme  I 

obscurity  of  many  of  Meredith’s  poems.  They  are  often  not  only  I 

hard  to  understand,  but  unpleasant  to  listen  to.  They  too  often  ^ 

lack  almost  entirely  the  smoothness,  the  softness,  the  divine  ease 
and  suavity  as  of  something  that  moves  on  its  w^ay  secure  and 
assured,  which  the  true  kings  of  poetry  are  never  willing  to  go  long 
without.  To  put  it  in  one  word,  there  is  too  little  music  in  them.  * 
If,  as  Dry  den  said,  music  is  inarticulate  poetry,  it  is  equally  'i 
true  that  poetry  is  articulate  music,  and  the  defect  of  Meredith 
is  that  he  too  often  gives  us  the  articulation  without  the  music. 

The  power  of  the  mind  in  ^leredith  is  in  his  poetry,  as  everywhere 
else,  prodigious ;  but  “the  special  faculty  of  the  poet,”  as  Johnson  | 
said,  “is  that  of  joining  music  with  reason,”  and  for  that  mere  1 
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power  of  brain  is  not  enough.  “Delight  is  the  chief  if  not  the 
only  end  of  poesy,”  wrote  Dry  den  again,  following  Aristotle; 
the  kind  of  delight,  no  doubt,  which  is  “to  reason  joined,”  but 
primarily  and  essentially  delight  :  and  the  fountain  of  delight  is 
beauty.  And  there  is  no  delight  because  there  is  no  beauty  in 
such  a  tangle  of  ugly  w^ords  and  mixed  metaphors  as,  to  give  one 
instance  out  of  fifty,  the  sonnet  entitled  The  State  of  Age.  Who 
can  take  pleasure  in  such  lines  as  :  — 

Thou  art  for  this  our  life  an  ancient  egg, 

Or  a  tough  bird;  thou  hast  a  rudderless  tongue 
Turning  dead  trifles,  like  the  cock  of  dung; 

Which  runs,  Time’s  contrast  to  thy  halting  leg. 

But  enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  of  this  ungracious  but 
necessary  business  of  clearing  the  ground  on  which  Meredith’s 
poetic  claims  really  rest.  His  is  a  case  in  which  perfect  frankness 
is  best,  because  most  in  accordance  with  his  own  character,  and 
also  most  conducive  to  the  increase  of  his  popularity.  We  should 
not  serve  his  fame  by  pretending  that  he  is  generally  easy  or 
always  melodious.  But  when  frank  admission  has  been  made 
of  the  worst  it  ought  to  win  credence  for  the  most  whole-hearted 
vindication  of  the  best.  The  mill  may  not  always  grind  as  perfectly 
as  we  could  wish,  but  no  one  brings  finer  grist  to  it  than  Meredith. 
The  i^ople  who  read  poetry  now  are  no  longer  what  they  once 
were ,  older  or  younger  children  demanding  to  be  pleased ;  for 
good  and  for  evil,  for  evil  certainly  as  w’ell  as  for  good,  they  are 
become  almost  exclusively  serious  men  and  women,  young  or  old, 
w’ho  look  to  poetry  for  inspiration  and  strength.  To  those  w'ho 
can  receive  his  rather  stern  message  no  one  brings  more  of  these 
than  this  last  survivor  of  the  Victorian  age,  who  seems  to  belong 
as  much  to  a  day  he  wdll  have  helped  to  create  as  to  his  own.  He 
abounds  in  matter,  in  the  stuff  of  brain  and  will  and  character,  in 
real  and  vital  knowledge  of  human  life,  in  pow'er  of  insight  into 
the  great  forces  that  lie  about  us  to  hem  us  in  or  lift  us  up  into 
a  higher  freedom,  according  as  we  understand  them  and  face  them 
with  courage,  wdth  full  and  cheerful  acceptance,  with  love.  He, 
too,  is  a  “physician  of  the  iron  age,”  and  his  prescription  for  it 
is  no  soothing  syrup  of  any  sort  but  a  bracing  tonic.  Accept  the 
iron  of  the  age,  he  seems  to  say,  and  learn  to  be  men  of  iron, 
men  armed  for  any  fortune,  conscious  that  all  victories  worth 
winning  are  won  by  fighting ,  by  returning  again  and  again  to  the 
apparently  unequal  struggle,  by  faith  that  there  is  an  ultimate 
victory  to  be  found,  not  only  beyond,  but  actually  in,  pain,  in 
defi'at,  and  even  in  death  itself. 

That  is  the  root  and  base  of  Meredith’s  gospel.  How  does  he 
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set  his  poetry  to  preach  it?  First  of  all,  in  the  old  way  of  making 
it  show  us,  now  and  then,  even  in  a  vision  of  musical  magic,  how 
good  and  sound  a  thing  life  is,  the  growth  and  vigour  of  man, 
the  wonder  and  beauty  of  the  place  in  which  it  has  been  given  him 
to  live.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  condition  of  good  fighting  is  to 
know  we  are  not  fighting  for  a  shadow.  The  supreme  triumph  of 
all  the  arts  is  the  same.  It  is  to  make  us  feel,  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  picture  or  the  great  poem,  an  assured  and  serene 
conviction  of  the  harmony  that  underlies  the  visible  system  of 
things,  it  is  to  be  a  kind  of  anticipation  of  the  ultimate  resolving 
of  all  doubts  and  discords.  Meredith  is  not  always  simple  enough 
to  do  this.  But,  in  his  happy  moments,  he  can  do  it  triumphantly. 

Happy,  happy  time,  when  the  white  star  hovers 
Low  over  dim  fields  fresh  with  bloomy  dew. 

Near  the  face  of  dawn,  that  draws  athwart  the  darkness, 
Threading  it  with  colour,  like  yewberries  the  yew. 

Thicker  crowd  the  shades  as  the  grave  East  deepens 
Glowing,  and  with  crimson  a  long  cloud  swells. 

Maiden  still  the  morn  is;  and  strange  she  is,  and  secret; 

Strange  her  eyes  :  her  cheeks  are  cold  as  cold  sea-shells. 

But  Love  in  the  Valley,  though  the  supreme  instance  of  this 
particular  power  in  Meredith,  is  too  well  known  to  need  quota¬ 
tion.  The  day  of  the  Romantics  is  over,  but  the  day  of  Romance 
is  eternal.  Not  Keats  himself  has  surpassed  these  stanzas  in  their 
gift  of  bathing  the  world  in  a  shower  of  magic  light  whose  beauty 
is  the  all-sufficient  assurance  of  its  truth.  But  Love  in  the  Valley 
does  not  stand  alone.  The  same  breath  of  Romance  is  in  the 
simpler  melody  of  The  Young  Princess,  especially  in  the  final 
stanzas  which  half  recall  those  which  are  the  finest  thing  but  one 
in  Tennyson’s  Maud  :  — 

The  soft  night-wind  went  laden  to  death 
With  smell  of  the  orange  in  flower; 

The  light  leaves  prattled  to  neighbour  ears; 

Tlie  bird  of  the  passion  sang  over  his  tears; 

The  night  named  hour  by  hour. 

Sang  loud,  sang  low,  the  rapturous  bird 
Till  the  yellow  hour  was  nigh. 

Behind  the  folds  of  a  darker  cloud  : 

He  chuckled,  he  sobbed,  alow,  aloud; 

The  voice  between  earth  and  sky. 

These  poems  are  obviously  in  the  tradition  which  Tennyson 
inherited  from  Keats,  a  tradition  of  content,  or  rather  of  delight 
in  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  visible  and  audible  world.  But  more 
often  Meredith  shows  a  nearer  kinship  to  Shelley.  Like  Shelley, 
he  can  rarely  rest  in  the  gift  that  comes  to  eye  or  ear;  he  must 
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hurry  on  to  a  rapture  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  interpretation. 
His  Lark,  for  instance,  is  not  like  Keats’  Nightingale,  a  bird,  only 
different  from  others  in  a  dream  of  immortality,  but  like  Words¬ 
worth’s  Cuckoo,  “no  bird  but  an  invisible  Thing,”  like  Shelley’s 
“blithe  spirit.  Bird  thou  never  wert.”  At  least  the  actual  bird 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  poem  is  soon  absorbed  in  the  voice  and 
the  message  he  is  made  to  bring. 

For  singing  till  his  heaven  fills, 

'Tis  love  of  earth  that  he  instils, 

And  ever  winging  up  and  up, 

Our  valley  is  his  golden  cup. 

And  he  the  wine  which  overflows 
To  lift  us  with  him  as  he  goes  : 

The  woods  and  brooks,  the  sheep  and  kine. 

He  is,  the  hills,  the  human  line. 

The  meadows  green,  the  fallow’s  brown. 

The  dreams  of  labour  in  the  town; 

He  sings  the  sap,  the  quickened  veins; 

The  w'edding  song  of  sun  and  rains 
He  is,  the  dance  of  children,  thanks 
Of  sowers,  shout  of  primrose-banks. 

And  eyes  of  violets  while  they  breathe ; 

All  these  the  circling  song  will  wreathe. 

And  you  shall  hear  the  herb  and  tree, 

The  better  heart  of  men  shall  see,  \ 

Shall  feel  celestially,  as  long 
As  you  crave  nothing  save  the  song. 

Yet  even  here  the  difference  between  Meredith  and  Shelley 
is  obvious.  No  poet  ever  had  his  feet  more  firmly  planted  on 
this  solid  earth  than  George  YIeredith.  No  poet  ever  lived  so 
habitually  in  actual  and  metaphysical  clouds,  none  was  ever 
so  entirely  a  “thing  enskied,”  as  Shelley.  Meredith  follows 
him,  a  long  way  after,  in  power  of  lyrical  rapture ;  he  shares  his 
burning  ardour  for  justice  and  right,  and  his  unquenchable  faith 
in  the  future ;  but  while  Shelley  is  the  most  ethereal  and  spiritual 
of  all  poets,  Meredith  is,  in  a  good  sense,  the  most  terrestrial. 
The  goal  Shelley  dreamed  of  was  pure  spirit,  free  of  body,  un¬ 
influenced,  untainted  by  body.  The  ideal  of  Meredith  was  spirit 
grow’n  out  of  body,  not  forgetting  the  flesh,  not  forgetting  even 
the  ancestral  beast,  but  carrying  him  along  too,  raising  flesh,  and 
even  the  transformed  beast,  to  higher  and  ever  higher  life.  For 
YIeredith  is,  more  definitely  than  Shelley,  as  definitely  even  as 
Wordsworth,  a  poet  with  a  doctrine.  Whether  his  doctrine  is 
either  as  fit  for  poetic  treatment,  or  as  universal  in  its  appeal,  as 
Wordsworth’s  is  another  question.  I  cannot  myself  think  that 
it  is.  “Quit  you  like  men,  be  strong,”  is  a  noble  text;  but  the 
preacher  who  used  no  other  would  be  felt  to  be  lacking  in  sym- 
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pathy,  in  tenderness,  even  in  knowledge  of  the  inevitable  weakness 
of  our  struggling,  erring,  falling,  human  nature.  As  we  hear  the 
strong  voice  reiterating  its  message  of  no  w  eakness  and  no  surren¬ 
der,  we  cannot  help  feeling  sometimes  that  the  strain  put  on  us  is 
too  great  and  too  continuous,  we  cannot  help  turning  away  to  the 
other  voice  that  “spoke  and  loosed  our  heart  in  tears.”  The 
greatness  of  Wordsw’orth  lay  in  the  universality  of  his  address  : 
the  primal  simplicity  of  his  poetry  brought  its  “healing  pow’er,” 
its  restoration  of  the  freshness  and  ease  of  youth,  not  to  the 
strong-willed  and  strong-brained  only,  but  to  all.  The  danger  of 
Meredith  is  that  the  w^eak  may  shrink  before  his  almost  violent 
masterfulness,  the  simple  may  falter  and  fail  before  the  prickly 
fortifications  of  intellectualism  wdth  which  he  surrounds  his 
gospel.  These  are  drawbacks  w’hich  no  one  will  deny.  But,  if 
Meredith’s  gospel  is  not  one  that  all  can  hear,  it  is  none  the  less 
one  of  rare  stimulus  for  those  who  can.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
found  in  the  novels  by  those  who  look  for  it,  but  in  the  poems  it 
is  almost  omnipresent.  In  varying  forms  of  expression  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  everywhere,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  poems,  such 
as  Earth  and  Man,  The  Woods  of  Westermain,  The  Thrush  in 
February,  A  Faith  on  Trial,  The  Empty  Purse,  of  which  it  is  the 
staple  theme.  The  best  account  of  it  is  that  given  in  the  chapter 
called  “The  Philosopher  and  Moralist  ”  in  Mr.  George  Trevelyan’s 
book  on  Meredith,  the  strongest  thing  in  a  most  interesting  and 
useful  book  w’hich  makes  many  rough  Meredithian  places  plain. 
Its  shortest  expression  is  perhaps  that  wdiich  Mr.  Trevelyan  quotes 
from  Lord  Ormont  :  “  we  do  not  get  to  any  Heaven  by  renouncing 
the  Mother  we  spring  from  ;  and  when  there  is  an  eternal  secret  for 
us,  it  is  best  to  believe  that  Earth  knows,  to  keep  near  her,  even 
in  our  utmost  aspirations.”  It  is,  in  fact,  a  doctrine  of  earth,  A 
Reading  of  Earth,  as  he  named  one  volume  of  his  poems.  Poetry 
can  never  be  stated  in  terms  of  prose ,  and  to  pretend  to  set  out  in 
any  language  but  its  own  the  faith  that  inspires  the  poetry  of 
Meredith  would  be  to  ignore  the  very  nature  of  poetry.  But, 
recognising  the  utter  inadequacy  of  any  such  attempts,  and  the 
positive  hindrance  they  become  if  accepted  as  complete,  there  may 
be  no  harm  in  saying  that  the  root  doctrine  of  Meredith  is  that 
we  come  from  earth,  the  whole  of  us,  not  only  flesh  and  blood,  but 
also  brain  and  spirit ;  that  we  forget  this  at  our  peril ;  that  we 
have  to  live  to  the  full  the  life  of  earth,  keeping  blood  and  brain 
and  spirit  in  close  touch  wnth  earth  ;  and  that,  all  having  the  same 
source,  all  have  equal  right  to  life,  so  that  blood  must  never  be 
swallowed  up  or  lost  in  brain,  nor  brain  in  spirit.  As  he  puts  it 
in  The  Woods  of  Westermain, 
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Each  of  each  in  sequent  birth, 

Blood  and  brain  and  spirit,  three 
(Say  the  deepest  gnomes  of  Earth) 

Join  for  true  felicity. 

Are  they  parted,  then  expect 
Someone  sailing  will  be  wrecked  : 

Separate  hunting  are  they  sped. 

Scan  the  morsel  coveted. 

Earth  that  Triad  is  :  she  hides 
Joy  from  him  who  that  divides  : 

Showers  it  when  the  three  are  one 
Glassing  her  in  union. 

What  the  eighth  of  these  lines  exactly  means  I  confess  I  do  not 
know;  but  the  rest  is  clear,  and  is  as  plain  an  exposition  of  the 
Meredithian  creed  as  can  be  got  in  brief.  It  is  the  extremest 
expression  of  the  European  as  opposed  to  the  Asiatic  mind,  the 
very  antipodes  of  Eastern  asceticism.  The  body  and  its  senses  are 
necessary  and  good,  to  be  trained  to  do  true  work,  not  to  be 
starved  out  of  existence.  If  man  tries  to  escape  from  his  body, 
still  more  if  he  tries  to  pass  from  brain  and  brain’s  hold  on  fact, 
and  allows  spirit  to  contradict  mind,  there  is  no  way  out  for  him. 
Earth  wall  be  accepted  before  she  helps. 

He  may  entreat,  aspire. 

He  may  despair,  and  she  has  never  heed. 

She  drinking  his  warm  sweat  will  soothe  his  need. 

Not  his  desire. 

He  must  come  back  to  her  : 

Not  elsewhere  can  he  tend. 

Those  are  her  rules  which  bid  him  wash  foul  sins; 

Those  her  revulsions  from  the  skull  that  grins 
To  ape  his  end. 

And  her  desires  are  those 

For  happiness,  for  lastingness,  for  light. 

’Tis  she  who  kindles  in  his  haunting  night 
The  hoped  dawn-rose. 

If  lie  is  to  see  her  as  she  is,  to  “know  her  for  Spirit,”  to  feel 
“stern  joy  her  origin,”  and  himself,  her  child,  no  “child  of  woe,” 
he  must 'purge  the  “distempered  devil  of  self,”  look  bravely  with 
an  eye  “from  Reason  not  disjoined  ”  on  old  “fables  of  the  Above,” 
and  turn  resolutely  away  from  the  deceptions  of  an  “unfaith 
clamouring  to  be  coined  To  faith  by  proof.”  To  arrive  at  the  final 
goal  he  must  purify  and  develop  all  the  powers  that  are  in  him, 
and  lose  not  one  : 

She  her  just  Lord  may  view 
Not  he,  her  creature,  till  his  soul  has  yearned 
With  all  her  gifts  to  reach  the  light  discerned 
Her  spirit  through. 
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Then  in  him  time  shall  run 

As  in  the  hour  that  to  young  sunlight  crows  : 

And — “  If  thou  hast  good  faith  it  can  repose,” 

She  tells  her  son. 

If  this  be  Paganism,  it  is  a  kind  of  Paganism  of  which  our 
Xeo-Pagans  have  given  us  too  little.  The  faith  of  iSIeredith  is, 
of  course,  not  that  of  the  Christian  Church,  but,  whatever  the 
differences  between  them,  which  are  certainly  definite  and  impor¬ 
tant,  Meredith’s  teaching  is  quite  unlike  that  which  has  com¬ 
monly  come  from  the  poets  of  the  Pagan  revival.  No  man  ever 
was  less  likely  than  he  to  set  the  senses  on  the  throne  of  his  being. 
No  man  ever  was  less  inclined  to  put  the  moral  clock  back  to  the 
pre-Christian  hour.  The  notion,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  writings  of  several  French,  and  at  least  one  English  poet, 
that  the  victory  of  Christianity  was  a  defeat  of  the  highest  human 
civilisation,  an  almost  uncompensated  loss  to  the  world,  finds  no 
countenance  from  Meredith.  The  single  sonnet,  called  The 
Garden  of  Epicurus,  is  enough  to  show  the  wide  gulf  that  separ¬ 
ates  him  from  the  earlier  work,  at  any  rate,  of  the  great  poet  who 
was  so  nearly  united  with  him  in  death. 

That  Garden  of  sedate  Philosophy 

Once  flourished,  fenced  from  passion  and  mishap, 

A  shining  spot  upon  a  shaggy  map; 

Where  mind  and  body,  in  fair  junction  free. 

Luted  their  joyful  concord;  like  the  tree 
From  root  to  flowering  twigs  a  flowing  sap. 

Clear  Wisdom  found  in  tended  Nature’s  lap 
Of  gentlemen  the  happy  nursery. 

That  Garden  would  on  light  supremest  verge 
Were  the  long  drawing  of  an  equal  breath 
Healthful  for  Wisdom’s  head,  her  heart,  her  aims. 

Our  world  which  for  its  Babels  wants  a  scourge. 

And  for  its  wilds  a  husbandman,  acclaims 
The  crucifix  that  came  of  Nazareth. 

^Meredith  stands,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  said,  not  for  revolution 
but  for  evolution.  His  creed  is  seen  in  most  detail,  and,  perhaps, 
at  its  highest,  in  the  long  poem  called  A  Faith  on  Trial, 
where  he  shows  us  a  man  lifted  out  of  the  despair  born  of  a  great 
sorrow  by  the  presence  and  power  of  Nature.  It  is  in  Earth  that 
he  finds  a  new  strength,  a  strength  not  to  be  gained  by  whining 
but  by  open-eyed  acceptance  of  her  laws  : 

For  the  flesh  in  revolt  at  her  laws 
Neither  song  nor  smile  in  ruth. 

Nor  promise  of  things  to  reveal. 

Has  she,  nor  a  word  she  saith  : 

We  are  asking  her  wheels  to  pause. 

*  *  *  * 
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Not  she  gives  the  tear  for  the  tear  : 

Harsh  wisdom  gives  Earth,  no  more; 

In  one  the  spur  and  the  curb  : 

An  answer  to  thoughts  or  deeds  : 

To  the  Legends  an  alien  look; 

To  the  Questions  a  figure  of  clay. 

Yet  we  have  but  to  see  and  hear, 

Crave  we  her  medical  herb. 

For  the  road  to  her  soul  is  the  Real. 

AikI  the  Eeal  includes  the  whole  of  things  :  not  self  only  but 
humanity.  The  message  of  Earth  is  one  that  shows  man  how 
to  escape  from  the  “rank  individual  fens  ”  to  “common  delights  ”  ; 
shows  him — 

How  flesh  unto  spirit  must  grow. 

Spirit  raves  not  for  a  goal. 

Shapes  in  man’s  likeness  hewn. 

Desires  not  :  neither  desires 

The  Sleep  or  the  Glory  :  it  trusts; 

Uses  my  gifts,  yet  aspires; 

Dreams  of  a  higher  than  it. 

The  whole  poem  repays  careful  study  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  try 
to  understand  the  thought  of  Meredith.  It  has  always  been  part 
of  the  function  of  poetry  to  be  a  voice  of  the  highest  ideas  of  its 
time.  Xo  one  will  deny  that  it  was  that  in  Meredith’s  hands. 
He  lived  in  a  generation  disillusioned  of  science  as  its  predecessor 
had  been  disillusioned  of  faith ;  left  face  to  face  with  questions 
it  cannot  simply  put  aside  without  loss  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
stature,  questions  which,  it  becomes  increasingly  plain,  can  never 
be  answered  by  any  theory  merely  physical  or  merely  intellectual. 
And  he  gives  his  brave  attempt  at  an  answer  :  an  answer  ulti¬ 
mately,  of  course,  of  faith;  one,  that  is,  which  interprets  the 
facts  by  transcending  them.  Xo  one  can  miss  the  courage  of  it, 
its  force  and  sanity,  and  its  life.  But,  if  poetry  must  deal  with 
ideas,  it  remains  true  that  it  does  so  at  its  peril.  For,  as  we  know, 
its  essence  is  to  be  “  simple,  sensuous,  passionate  ”  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  any  of  the  three  when  handling  pure  ideas.  So  in 
Meredith.  His  finest  passages  are  full  of  an  energy  of  fire  that 
sets  the  thought  aglow  and  kindles  the  heart  of  the  coldest  reader. 
But  his  inveterate  intellectualism  sometimes  asserts  itself  over¬ 
much.  And  then,  when  we  are  left  with  the  thought  alone,  we 
remember  the  saying  that  philosophy  without  poetry  is  an  illusion. 
At  any  rate  for  poetry  the  pure  idea,  untouched  by  emotion, 
iincoloured  by  imagination,  is  nothing.  If  poetry  cannot  move 
us,  it  cannot  do  anything  for  us.  And  many  readers,  who  yet 
bear  a  grateful  heart  for  the  gifts  of  Aleredith’s  untiring  will  and 
unresting  brain,  will  turn  from  the  moral  and  intellectual  gym¬ 
nastics  of  the  argumentative  poems  to  such  a  little  meditation  as 
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the  Dirge  in  the  Woods,  which  has  no  faith  or  philosophy  in  it 
but  only  pure  poetry,  such  poetry  as  Goethe’s  Warte  nur,  halde 
Buhest  du  anch. 

A  wind  sways  the  pines, 

And  below 

Not  a  breath  of  wild  air  : 

Still  as  the  mosses  that  glow 

On  the  flooring  and  over  the  lines 

Of  the  roots  here  and  there. 

The  pine-tree  drops  its  dead; 

They  are  quiet,  as  under  the  sea. 

Overhead,  overhead 

Rushes  life  in  a  race. 

As  the  clouds  the  clouds  chase; 

And  we  go, 

And  we  drop  like  the  fruits  of  the  tree. 

Even  we. 

Even  so. 

But  Meredith,  as  befits  the  author  of  the  novels,  is  far  from 
being  only  a  poet  of  the  great  problems  of  life  and  death.  He  is 
also,  for  instance,  what  scarcely  any  of  the  great  nineteenth- 
century  poets  have  been,  a  poet  of  the  comedy  of  manners.  There 
is  no  poetic  drama  of  contemporary  life  that  can  be  compared  with 
Modern  Love.  It  is  tragedy  and  comedy  in  one,  the  eternal 
tragedy  seen  from  within  of  the  eternal  comedy  seen  from  without. 
The  poet  has  the  Shakespearean  power  of  getting  up  to  those 
lieiglits  of  being  from  which  human  things  are  seen  in  all  their 
petty,  almost  squalid,  insignificance,  the  point  of  view  from 
which,  as  he  says  ;  — 

If  any  state  be  enviable  on  earth, 

’Tis  yon  born  idiot’s,  who,  as  daj’S  go  by. 

Still  rubs  his  hands  before  him,  like  a  fly, 

In  a  queer  sort  of  meditative  mirth; 

the  same  as  that  which  gives  the  Fool  the  final  word  in  some 
of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies.  But,  like  Shakespeare  again,  Mere¬ 
dith  is  too  profoundly  human  to  rest  long  content  in  any  Greek 
god’s  attitude  of  half-contemptuous  contemplation  of  man.  “We 
are  the  lords  of  life,  and  life  is  warm”;  and  the  poet  is  soon 
back  to  the  struggle,  with  all  his  heart  in  it,  feeling  that  its  noise 
and  dust  are  only  what  must  be  looked  for  from  a  mint  that  is 
always  at  work  coining  its  copper,  and  silver,  and  gold.  Modern 
Love  is  not  easy  reading,  of  course ;  very  little  that  Meredith 
wrote  is.  But  its  difficulty  has  been  greatly  exaggerated;  and 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  give  it  two  or  three  readings 
will  find  nearly  all  the  clouds  lift  and  the  road  shine  out  plain 
before  them.  This  is  not  the  place  to  analyse  the  often  analysed 
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drama.  But  it  may  be  the  place  to  say  a  word  of  the  Meredithian 
gift  of  which  it  provides  perhaps  the  supreme  exhibition.  In 
poetry  as  in  prose,  Meredith  was  a  born  maker  of  memorable 
phrases.  No  poet  so  little  read  was  ever  so  much  quoted.  His 
striking  lines  are,  no  doubt,  far  from  common  property  yet ;  but 
their  few  readers  remember  them,  use  them,  and  spread  them. 
And  the  particular  reason  why  they  are  remembered  is,  I  think, 
plain.  It  is  seldom  their  purely  poetic  quality,  seldom  any  haunt¬ 
ing  melody  of  sounds,  seldom  any  of  these  master-strokes  of  the 
poetic  pencil  which  leave  the  eye  for  ever  full  of  a  vision  which 
it  can  neither  penetrate  nor  forget.  We  can  all  remember  lines 
of  Keats,  or  Wordsworth,  or  Shelley,  that  we  sang  over  and  over 
with  delight  long  before  w’e  had  even  asked  ourselves  exactly 
what  they  meant.  Nobody  ever  did  that  with  the  poetry  of 
Meredith,  except  in  the  case  of  some  half-dozen  or  dozen  poems  of 
the  Love  in  the  Valley  order.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  indeed,  talks 
frequently  of  the  “haunting  quality  ”  of  his  verse.  But  this,  with 
those  exceptions,  appears  to  me  a  complete  mistake.  When  we 
speak  of  that  supreme  quality  we  are  thinking,  it  seems  to  me, 
or  ought  to  be  thinking,  of  such  things  as — 


or— 


or— 


And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old; 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will; 
Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell — 


not  of  such  things  as  the  passage  he  quotes  from  The  Empty 
Purse,  which  has  “By  my  faith  there  is  feasting  to  come,”  for 
its  first  line,  and  “A  cry  of  the  metally  gnome  ”  for  its  last.  Such 
passages  may  ring  with  meaning  and  stimulus  and  good  cheer ; 
but  to  talk  of  their  “haunting  quality  ”  is  to  misuse  w^ords.  No  ; 
it  is  not  in  that  direction  that  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of 
Meredith’s  lines  so  often  remaining  in  the  memory.  They  are 
remembered  and  quoted,  not  for  their  manner,  but  for  their 
matter.  The  two  are,  no  doubt,  inseparable — the  form  can  only 
be  the  form  of  the  matter,  and  the  matter  only  the  matter  of  the 
form;  but  still  we  can  and  do  distinguish  some  poets  who,  like 
Browning,  are  strongest  in  matter,  and  others  who,  like  Swin¬ 
burne,  are  strongest  in  form.  And  Meredith  belongs  emphatically 
to  the  first  class.  He  is  full  of  the  stuff  of  brain  and  character, 
and  we  wish  to  remember  him  because  wm  know  that  we  get  from 
him  an  increase  of  our  stock  of  truth  and  will  and  power.  And 
the  style — not  a  purely  poetic,  not  a  “haunting”  style — fits  its 
object ;  it  is  tense  and  terse,  of  twisted  and  concentrated  strength, 
of  a  Tacitean  disdain  of  superfluities.  The  result  is  phrases  that 
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are  sonutimes,  though  not  always,  hard  to  grasp  at  first,  but 
when  once  grasped,  are  held  firm;  such  phrases  as — 

Their  sense  is  with  their  senses  all  mixed  in, 

Destroyed  by  subtleties  these  women  are ! 

More  brain,  0  Lord,  more  brain! 

or — 

This  truth  is  little  known  to  human  shades. 

How  rare  from  their  own  instinct  ’tis  to  feel  I 

or- 

Aud  life,  some  think,  is  worthy  of  the  Muse; 

or,  the  final  words  of  all,  where  we  do  at  last  get  something  of 
^Ir.  Trevelyan’s  “haunting  quality  ” — 

Ah,  what  a  dusty  answer  gets  the  soul 
When  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our  life ! — 

In  tragic  hints  here  see  what  evermore 
Cloves  dark  as  yonder  midnight  ocean’s  force. 

Thundering  like  ramping  hosts  of  warrior  liorse. 

To  throw  that  faint  thin  line  upon  the  shore ! 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  iSIeredith  as  a  poet  which  might 
be  mentioned  if  space  w’ere  unlimited.  One  might  speak  of  his 
beautiful  re-handling,  so  entirely  and  characteristically  his  own,  of 
some  of  the  Greek  myths,  as  in  Phoebus  with  Admetus,  and  The 
Day  of  the  Daughter  of  Hades.  Or  one  might  speak  of  his  astonish¬ 
ing  and  equally  original  power  of  observing  and  interpreting 
landscape ;  the  power  w’hich,  to  some  of  his  readers,  provides  tl  e 
most  unalloyed  of  all  the  pleasures  to  be  found  in  his  novels. 
Some  instances  of  its  presence  in  the  poems  have  already  been 
quoted  ;  it  would  be  easy  to  add  to  them.  But  perhaps  it  is  better 
to  devote  the  space  that  remains  to  a  characteristic  in  which 
Meredith  stands  alone.  No  English  poet,  perhaps  no  poet  of  any 
time  or  country,  has  pro<luced  a  volume  that  can  be  fitly  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  Odes  in  Contribution  to  the  Song  of  French 
History.  We  have  had  great  writers  of  the  poetry  of  history  in 
England.  The  ideas  which  give  history  its  life,  the  eternal  ideas 
of  liberty,  and  justice  and  wisdom,  could  not  have  found  nobler 
voices  than  England  found  for  them  in  Milton  and  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley  and  Swinburne.  But  whether  they  approach  these 
great  themes  mainly  as  lovers  of  their  country,  like  Milton  and 
Wordsworth,  or  mainly  as  seers  of  a  universal  vision,  like  Shelley, 
they  have  made  little  or  no  pretence  of  rivalling  the  historians  on 
their  own  ground.  But  that  is  what  INIeredith  has  done  in  these 
splendid  Odes,  which  take  us  through  every  phase  of  the  mind  of 
France,  from  the  last  years  of  the  old  monarchy  to  the  catastrophe 
of  1870.  Mr.  Hardy  has  lately  tried  his  hand  at  part  of  the  same 
great  story;  but  The  Dynasts  is  a  series  of  scenes,  not  a  great 
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poem.  Its  poetry  is  rather  its  weakness  than  its  strength,  and  its 
externality,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  would  prevent  it  from 
being  any  rival  to  these  burning  lyrics  in  which  the  very  soul  of 
France  makes  the  confession  of  a  century.  All  she  felt  before 
and  through  the  hurrying  stages  of  the  Revolution  is  in  the  first  of 
them  :  the  high  dreams  drowned  in  blood,  till  drunk  with  victory 
she  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of — 

Earth’s  chosen  crowned  unchallengeable  upstart. 

And  the  second  folio w^s  her  through  all  the  twenty  years  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  all  she  felt  of  bedazzlement,  of  disillusion,  of  urgent  memo¬ 
ries  drugged  to  silence  by  the  victorious  roar  of  cannon,  by  the 
insolent  intoxication  of  prosperity  and  power.  Is  there  any  book 
in  any  language,  even  in  French,  which  tells  that  tremendous 
story  as  it  is  told  here?  Is  there  any  other  place  where  thirty 
pages  will  give  us  the  whole  of  Napoleon  as  it  is  given  in  this 
wonderful  Ode?  It  is  not  only  that  the  burning  fire  of  poetry, 
illuminating  all  dark  places,  consuming  all  pretence,  is  in  every 
line  of  it ;  it  is  also  that  the  knowledge  and  truth ,  the  imaginative 
insight,  the  just  and  merciful  judgment,  of  the  great  historian  are 
there  too.  Wordsworth,  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  Carducci  can  give 
us  the  poetry  ;  but  Wordsworth  is  always  an  Englishman,  Hugo  a 
Frenchman,  Carducci  an  Italian,  and  all  are  in  some  sense  parti¬ 
sans.  But 'Meredith’s  voice  is  never  that  of  a  partisan,  never  in 
these  poems  even  that  of  an  Englishman.  We  seem,  as  we  read, 
to  hear  in  it  the  very  voice  of  History  herself  pronouncing  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  the  supreme  and  inviolate  Justice. 

He,  did  he  love  her?  France  was  his  weapon,  shrewd 
At  edge,  a  wind  in  onset  :  he  loved  well 
His  tempered  weapon,  with  the  which  he  hewed 
Clean  to  the  ground  impediments,  or  hacked. 

Sure  of  the  blade  that  served  the  great  man-miracle. 

He  raised  her,  robed  her,  gemmed  her  for  his  bride, 

Did  but  her  blood  in  blindness  given  exact. 

Her  blood  she  gave,  was  blind  to  him  as  guide  : 

She  quivered  at  his  word,  and  at  his  touch 
Was  hound  or  steed  for  any  mark  he  espied. 

He  loved  her  more  than  little,  less  than  much. 

The  fair  subservient  of  Imperial  Fact 
Next  to  his  consanguineous  was  placed 
In  ranked  esteem;  above  the  diurnal  meal. 

Vexatious  carnal  appetites  above. 

Above  his  hoards,  while  she  Imperial  Fact  embraced. 

And  rose  but  at  command  from  under  heel. 

Nobler  still  perhaps,  great  in  its  awful  severity,  even  greater 
in  its  tenderness,  is  the  third  of  the  Odes,  France,  1S70.  There  i3 
nothing  in  all  his  poetry  to  which  we  could  go  for  a  finer  and  truer 
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last  impression  of  that  great  soul  and  mind  who  was  George 
Meredith. 

Ever  invoking  fire  from  Heaven,  the  fire 
Has  grasped  her,  unconsumable,  but  framed 
For  all  the  ecstacies  of  suffering  dire. 

Mother  of  Pride,  her  sanctuary  shamed; 

Mother  of  Delicacy,  and  made  a  mark 

For  outrage  :  Mother  of  Luxury,  stripped  stark  : 

Mother  of  Heroes,  bondsmen;  thro’  the  rains, 

Across  her  boundaries,  to  the  league-long  chains! 

Fend  Mother  of  her  martial  youth;  they  pass, 

Are  spectres  in  her  sight,  are  mown  as  grass ! 

Mother  of  Honour,  and  dishonoured  :  Mother 
Of  Glory,  she  condemned  to  crown  with  bays 
Her  victor,  and  be  fountain  of  his  praise. 

The  grass  has  grown  again,  and  the  crops  wave  in  the  wind 
where,  all  over  Europe,  her  sons  of  old  carried  havoc  and  ruin  and 
blood.  But  if  earth  forgets  there  are  still  Powers  that  remember. 

Green  earth  forgets. 

The  gay  young  generations  mask  her  grief; 

Where  bled  her  children  hangs  the  loaded  sheaf. 

Forgetful  is  green  earth;  the  gods  alone 
Remember  everlastingly  :  they  strike 
Remorselessly,  and  ever  like  for  like. 

By  their  great  memories  the  gods  are  known. 

John  Bailey. 
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THE  FEANCO-GEEMAN  EAPPEOCHEMENT. 


A  Prerequisite  of  the  Peace  of  the  World.^ 

Monsieur  Le  President, 

Gentlemen,— 

I  want  first  of  all  to  thank  the  organisers  of  this  imposing 
gathering  for  enabling  me  through  their  initiative  to  realise  this 
evening  one  of  the  ambitions  of  my  life  on  being  thus  allowed 
to  talk  freely  in  Berlin  before  authorised  representatives  of 
German  thought  and  enterprise. 

This  meeting,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  not  have  been 
possible,  affords  in  itself  evidence  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  should  be  of  happiest  augury,  for  it  has  for  its  object 
the  preparation  of  public  sentiment  for  conversion  to  that  great 
idea — which  sounds  even  now  Utopian — of  a  Franco-German 
rapprochement.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  as  this  rapproche¬ 
ment  concerns  the  welfare  of  both  France  and  Germany,  as  well 
as  the  future  of  all  civilised  countries,  it  is  a  pre-eminently 
patriotic  aspiration,  and  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  and  possible 
but  also  indeed  inevitable. 


•  I. 

I  will  not  waste  time  in  dealing  with  criticisms  with  which  both 
you  and  I  are  equally  familiar.  I  speak  for  myself  alone,  though 
at  the  same  time  in  complete  accord  with  those  who  elected  me 
as  their  representative  in  Parliament,  and  who  have  so  loyally 
supported  me  in  the  educational  work  which  my  friends  and  I 
together  have  been  conducting  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  I 
will  only  notice  the  two  main  objections  which  will  automatically 
suggest  themselves  wdth  regard  to  my  presence  here  to-night. 
First,  then,  is  it  appropriate  for  the  representative  of  a  conquered 
country  to  go  into  the  conqueror’s  very  capital  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  a  rapprochement?  Is  it  from  such  an  one  that 
should  emanate  a  suggestion  which,  even  though  it  should  be 
well  received,  might  yet  be  misinterpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
and  thus  afford  encouragement  to  fresh  misunderstandings  and 
engender  new  disputes?  But  to  my  mind  my  presence  in  Berlin 
affords  no  sign  of  either  w'eakness  or  imprudence,  rather  perhaps 

(1)  Speech  made  by  Monsieur  le  Baron  d’Estournelles  de  Constant,  Member  of 
the  Senate  of  France,  at  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords,  Berlin,  April  28th,  1909. 
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the  contrary,  for  1  speak  as  a  French  patriot  addressing  German 
patriots,  and  though  the  reserve  which  has  for  the  last  forty 
years  been  imposed  upon  us  French  people  ought  certainly  still 
to  control  our  tongues,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  any 
longer  prevent  all  speech.  Silence  between  the  two  countries  has 
been  the  recognised  rule  during  such  time  as  France  was  absorbed 
in  the  essential  work  of  renovation,  but  she  is  now  resuscitated, 
and  in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  recriminations  which  our  poli¬ 
tical  parties  so  freely  lavish  upon  each  other — and  in  this  respect 
we  have  no  enemies  with  a  more  puissant  power  of  imagination 
than  ourselves — it  stands  as  a  fact  that  France  has  to-day  so  far 
re-established  her  financial  position  that  she  has  succeeded  in 
doubling  her  receipts,  although  her  population  remains  stationary, 
whilst  she  has  also,  in  the  face  of  terrible  crises  triumphantly 
survived,  so  reconstructed  her  army  that  it  is  now — whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary — better  disciplined  and  more  than  ever 
before  in  unison  with  the  country  in  its  determination  to  preser\'e 
intact  both  frontiers  and  national  liberties.  Whilst  as  to  her 
Colonial  domains,  France  has  augmented  these  to  a  degree  which 
even  exceeds  the  bounds  of  my  ambition.  But  notwithstanding 
the  dangers  of  Colonial  expansion,  and  in  spite  of  much  internal 
strife  and  struggle,  she  has  established  her  foreign  policy  upon 
such  a  footing  that  to-day  she  inspires  an  universal  confidence 
which  authorises,  nay,  requires,  her  to  speak  freely  as  well  in 
the  world’s  interest  as  in  her  own. 

We  now  touch  upon  the  second  objection  :  How,  it  may  be 
urged,  can  it  ser^^e  any  useful  purpose  for  a  Frenchman  to  come 
and  speak  upon  this  subject  in  Berlin  when  he  has  in  any  case 
to  keep  silence  on  that  which  constitutes  the  real  point  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  tw'o  countries  ?  But  my  purpose  is  of  too  high  a  nature 
for  me  to  feel  embarrassed  by  such  a  criticism,  for  though  I  am 
by  no  means  oblivious  of  the  past  I  am  mindful  of  the  future, 
and  for  me  the  future  is  not  synonymous  with  the  policy  of 
revenge  by  force  of  arms.  Is  there  never  to  be  any  alternative 
to  the  worn-out  formulas  of  either  forgetfulness  or  revenge? 
Forgetfulness  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  possible  for  either  side, 
and  even  if  we  could  delude  ourselves  upon  this  point  the  remon¬ 
strance  of  one  single  conscience  would  pulverise  our  work  and 
necessitate  starting  again  from  the  beginning.  While  revenge 
would  still  less  offer  a  solution,  for  at  the  best  the  result  would 
be  an  aggravation  of  the  evil.  War  only  breeds  reprisals. 
Violence — as  a  means  of  settling  disputes — is  out  of  date ;  it  is 
true  and  only  too  evident  that  wars  have  not  yet  ceased  to  menace 
humanity  wdth  their  scourge,  but  warfare  is  no  longer  appropriate 
to  our  age,  it  is  losing,  nay,  it  has  already  lost,  its  prestige,  not 
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only  because  it  is  a  crime,  but  because  it  is  ineffective.  With 
the  exception  of  defensive  warfare,  which  is  a  duty,  a  form  of 
resistance  to  violence,  w’^ar  is  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular 
and  more  and  more  dangerous,  especially  for  those  by  whom  it  is 
provoked. 

Let  us  face  facts  :  What  would  France  gain  even  by  a  vic¬ 
torious  war?  She  would  lose  that  confidence  and  credit  which 
constitute  her  real  strength,  and  with  this  all  the  benefits  which 
have  gradually  accrued  to  her  as  a  result  of  her  pacific  policy 
which  has  truly  set  a  new  example  in  the  world. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  spite  even  of  the  pacific  intentions  of 
her  Government,  Germany  is  arousing,  by  reason  of — by  sole 
reason  of — her  position  as  a  great  military  Power,  sentiments  of 
general  disquietude  in  Europe?  And  what  w'ould  happen  if  this 
great  military  Power  should  develop  a  greed  for  conquest  and 
should  really  become  a  menace  to  the  general  security?  War 
could  not  fail  to  be  hurtful  to  Germany  as  well  as  to  France  and 
other  countries,  and  with  no  less  certainty  to  England,  even 
though  it  obliged  the  latter  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the 
legendary  “German  Peril.”  Commercial  rivalry,  which  is  not 
in  itself  an  evil,  will  never  be  extinguished  by  an  ignorance  which 
misconceives  that  which  tends  to  the  real  interest  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  will  only  disappear  gradually  with  the  growth  of  a 
spirit  of  emulation  and  with  the  gradual  improvement  in  the 
means  of  communication  in  the  civilised  world.  We  shall  never¬ 
theless  continue  to  hear  every  day  the  same  old  absurdity  that  a 
victory  by  England  over  Germany  w’ould  extinguish  German 
competition.  But  this  is  a  reversal  of  the  facts,  for  though  it  is 
possible  to  vanquish  an  army  or  a  fleet,  it  is  not  possible  to 
obliterate  a  nation  of  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants.  If  Germany 
were  to  be  defeated  in  warfare  she  would  immediately  set  to  work 
to  prepare  her  military  revenge,  just  as  she  did  on  the  morrow  of 
Jena.  But  in  the  meanwhile  she  would  redouble  her  efforts  in 
the  competition  for  life,  and  display  more  and  not  less  activity 
in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  the  only  result  for  her  of  a  defeat 
would  be  the  stimulation  of  her  vitality  and  of  her  expansionary 
powers. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  other  wars,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a  war  between  Japan  and  the  United  States — gener¬ 
ally  represented  to  be  inevitable — if  it  were  not  puerile  to  refer 
to  results  which  are  obvious  to  commonsense  directly  the  real 
interest  of  the  respective  countries  is  considered. 

In  reality  war  has  already — for  the  larger  countries — become 
a  most  unprofitable  and  illusory  speculation.  The  paradox  to-day 
is  no  longer  peace  but  war.  Yet  we  all  continue  in  our  different 
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countries  to  make  preparation  for  war,  to  the  point,  indeed,  of 
the  establishment  of  a  new  evil,  which  might  be  called  “Armed 
Peace.”  We  all  know  through  the  taxes  which  we  have  to  pay 
what  this  “armed  peace”  costs  us.  Our  French  Budget  reaches 
this  year  the  total  of  four  milliards  of  francs;  two-thirds  of  this 
outlay  is  unproductive,  whilst  as  to  the  German  Budget,  the 
annual  deficit  is  well  known  to  you. 

All  these  burdens,  which  are  ever  increasing,  and  which  have 
never  yet  happily  been  justified,  handicap  our  commercial  output 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no  article  produced  in  either  France 
or  Germany  which  does  not — relatively  to  the  same  articles  pro¬ 
duced  in  countries  less  heavily  burdened — bear  an  extra  10  per 
cent,  taxation  representing  contributions  towards  military  expen¬ 
diture — much,  of  course,  to  the  advantage  of  those  countries  which 
are  wise  enough  not  to  follow  our  example.  The  result  is  that 
we  are  quite  unable  to  undertake  enterprises  essential  for  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources  ;  and  these  are  impoverished 
just  at  the  moment  when  we  most  have  need  of  them.  On  all 
sides  essential  reforms  are  indefinitely  postponed ;  uneasiness, 
impatience,  and  discontent  abound  not  only  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  but  wherever  this  contagion  of  instability  has  spread. 

Anxiety,  continual  alarms  abroad,  disturbances,  unemployment, 
strikes  at  home,  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity,  these  are  some 
of  the  results  of  “armed  peace” — results  that  might  perhaps  be 
deemed  grotesque  if  they  did  not  serve  both  as  a  reminder  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  and  as  a  warning  prelude  of  a  no 
less  tragical  to-morrow ;  for  such  deep  and  widespread  discontent 
must  inevitably  create  a  general  ferment  tending  to  the  discredit 
of  governmental  authority  and  to  the  triumph  of  anarchy,  and 
lead  us  indirectly  by  different  routes  to  perhaps  worse  catastrophes 
— from  Eepublicanism  to  Dictatorship,  from  monarchy  to  revolu¬ 
tion. 


II. 

Gentlemen,  are  we  going  to  accept  such  a  future?  Are  we 
going  to  give  in  to  a  retrograde  fatalism  and  meet  the  threatening 
forces  of  destruction  with  nothing  stronger  than  an  acknowledg- 
nuMit  of  impoteiK'e?  Are  we  in  tliis  twentieth  century  going  to 
allow  France  and  Germany  to  abandon  their  common  mission  and 
acknowledge  the  bankruptcy  of  two  civilisations?  No — it  is  true 
that  egotism  did  once  upon  a  time  blasphemously  declare,  “after 
me  the  Deluge.”  But  the  times  have  progressed  since  then,  and 
now  a  kinship  of  interest  is  everywhere  arising  between  one  people 
and  another,  one  generation  and  another,  and  a  new  sense  of  duty 
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is  emerging.  We  are  at  liberty  to  despair  of  our  own  future  if 
we  choose,  but  we  are  not  free  to  despair  of  the  future  of  our 
children. 

The  prodigious  discoveries  of  modern  science  no  longer  allow 
of  pessimistic  assertions  which  are  the  offspring  only  of  our  own 
weakness  or  presumption,  for  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  prob¬ 
lem  is  insoluble  because  we  cannot  solve  it.  The  solution  which 
is  not  apparent  to-day  may  to-morrow  be  discovered  and  contradict 
previous  so-called  facts.  We  can,  fortunately,  count  upon  factors 
of  existence  which  are  of  a  higher  order  than  our  ephemeral  im¬ 
potence,  for  we  have  to  deal  with  humanity,  with  its  inalienable 
and  unwearying  power  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  and  also  with 
a  forceful  nature  which  is  gradually  developing  in  the  various 
peoples  an  instinct  which  makes  them  realise  ever  more  and  more 
that  they  are  being  kept  unwillingly  apart  for  reasons  which  are 
not  natural,  and  which  are  opposed  to  their  own  true  interest.  It 
is  not  our  own  inclination  which  keeps  us  divided,  but  a  heritage 
from  a  dead  Past.  For,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened,  you 
will  not  find  any  real  hatred  existing  between  Germany  and 
France.  The  saying  of  Goethe  remains  true  for  Germany,  and  as 
for  ourselves,  Kenan,  in  the  preface  of  his  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Reform,  long  ago  analysed  the  painful  complexity  of  our 
sentiments.  These  sentiments  have  not  changed,  they  have  not 
ceased  to  be  complex ;  I  respect  the  scruples  of  those  who  do  not 
even  admit  the  possibility  of  a  discussion  between  our  two  Govern¬ 
ments,  but  I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  blind  to  the  natural 
affinities  existing  between  our  two  countries.  I  am  not  forgetful 
of  our  past  conflicts,  but  I  am  mindful  of  the  many  bonds  of  union 
which  can  never  be  destroyed. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we,  in  considering  the  progress 
which  the  two  countries  have  respectively  made  in  civilisation, 
to  determine  the  debt  owed  by  either  to  the  other?  Did  not  Ger¬ 
many  benefit  more  than  almost  any  other  country  from  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  French  genius  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  perhaps 
too,  from  our  very  mistakes?  Our  refugees  became  your  teachers. 
Which  of  us  could  say  how  much  Frederick  II.  owed  to  his  French 
education?  Was  it  not  this  education  which  was  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  apotheosis  of  “the  Great”?  On  our  side,  our  most 
illustrious  writers  have  proclaimed  what  France  owes  to  your 
Reformation  ;  we  are  proud  of  the  hospitality  offered  to  our  philo¬ 
sophers  at  Potsdam,  but  when  it  comes  to  your  turn  will  you 
not  in  justice  admit  the  share  which  our  Revolution,  and  its  many 
consequences,  had  in  the  origination  of  your  national  unity? 
These  lines  of  demarcation  in  the  past  are  difficult  of  discernment. 
By  a  natural  proe<*ss  of  give  and  take  you  gave  us  a  share  of  that 
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which  you  received.  What  would  the  llomautic  movement  in 
France  have  been  without  German  influence?  What  would 
modern  science  be  if  there  were  no  exchange  of  ideas  between  the 
two  countries?  Have  we  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  ingratitude  and 
barbarism  as  to  allow  all  teaching  of  mutual  respect  and  of  the 
gratitude  which  such  a  co-operation  merits  to  be  omitted  in  our 
schools?  Do  you  intend  to  try  and  monopolise  the  genius  of 
Goethe,  of  Schiller,  and  of  Ivant,  whilst  we  reserve  for  our  exclu¬ 
sive  use  Victor  Hugo,  Pasteur,  and  Berthelot?  No,  they  are 
all  equally  portions  of  the  patrimony  common  to  both  countries— 
to  the  whole  of  humanity — they  belong  to  the  universe  like  your 
Beethoven,  who  transcends  all  mere  national  limits  of  eloquence 
and  genius. 

Everything  in  your  country,  even  in  governmental  circles,  pro¬ 
tests,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  against  the  separation  from 
France.  Your  most  eminent  statesmen,  your  diplomatists,  all  are 
permeated  with  the  French  spirit.  I  have  heard  Baron  Marshall  at 
The  Hague,  M.  de  Schoen,  Prince  Bulow,  even  your  Emperor 
himself,  speak  the  French  language  in  a  w'ay  that  many  French¬ 
men  might  envy,  and  I  am,  furthermore,  encouraged  when  I 
think  of  how  many  friends  there  are  in  Germany  who  think 
exactly  as  I  do  upon  this  subject,  but  who  are  not  conscious  of 
their  unity  of  opinion.  France  and  Germany  both  want  to  live ; 
Germany  is  increasing  her  population  and  France  her  vitality, 
and  therein  are  contained  the  elements  of  a  helpful  co-operation. 
For  their  very  diversity  of  character,  which  is  used  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  me,  is  really  a  guarantee  of  good  understanding 
between  the  two  countries,  in  the  same  way  that  the  astonishing 
variety  and  the  different  nature  of  the  products  of  our  various 
French  provinces  has  helped  to  facilitate  their  union.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  two  countries  are  not  in  antagonistic  competition 
against  each  other,  for  each  supplements  the  shortcomings  of  the 
other.  It  is  just  because  we  are  so  different  that  we  may  hope  for 
a  closer  union. 

If  we  could  ally  German  patience  and  German  method  with 
French  initiative  and  industry,  resuscitating  these  momentarily 
pai’alysed  qualities  for  the  common  good,  we  should  obtain  a  great 
and  indestructible  force  of  incalculable  benefit.  The  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  like  tw’o  great  rivers  which  have  been  accidentally 
deflected  from  their  natural  inclination  to  flow  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  with  the  result  that  their  waters  destructively  counteract  and 
contend  against  each  other,  whereas  had  they  flowed  in  unison 
they  would  have  borne  strength,  riches,  and  life  upon  their  cur¬ 
rent.  Just  imagine  the  effect  upon  education,  upon  the  world, 
upon  science,  if  the  two  countries  were  reconciled.  To-day  the 
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example  we  set  is  execrated  by  all  the  world.  How  could  there 
be  anything  more  demoralising  than  the  consciousness  that  this 
aggressive  violence  may  fall  upon  our  heads  at  any  moment?  The 
work  of  social  reform  which  is  now  being  delayed  owing  to  discord 
and  lack  of  funds  cannot  be  indefinitely  postponed ;  the  demands 
of  labour  are  imperative;  legislation  is  urgently  needed,  not  only 
for  the  relief  of  men,  but  of  w'omen  and  children,  and  the  weak 
generally,  in  every  department  of  material  and  hygienic  morals. 

Economic  reforms  are  no  less  urgently  required,  and  for  the 
development  of  material  prosperity  in  a  country  satisfactory  inter¬ 
national  relationships  are  indispensable.  Just  picture  how  the 
natural  activities  of  our  two  countries  might  be  absorbed  in  really 
great  enterprises  and  noble  undertakings  if  only  w’e  were  freed 
from  this  horrible  obsession  of  a  mutual  antagonism  !  Man  no 
longer  revolves  around  the  little  orbit  of  himself ;  he  has  to  be  in 
touch  with  other  nations  ;  his  education  is  only  completed  by  per¬ 
sonal  experiences ;  he  requires,  in  addition  to  his  schools,  his 
museums,  his  laboratories,  roads,  railroads,  canals,  harbours,  and 
merchant  navies ;  he  aspires  to  exchange  the  products  of  his  re¬ 
afforested  mountains,  of  his  reclaimed  and  fertile  valleys,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  with  the  colonies.  And  there,  again,  a  limit¬ 
less  field  of  action  would  open  in  the  interest  of  civilisation  and  the 
honour  of  the  age,  for  us  and  for  all ;  the  massacres  and  conflicts, 
which  are  too  frequently  the  ransom  paid  for  colonial  enterprise, 
would  cease  if  only  harmony  prevailed  between  the  colonising 
mother  countries,  and  this  spirit  of  pacification  w'ould  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  colonies  into  the  wide  world.  The 
Franco-German  reconciliation  would,  like  glad  tidings  heralding 
a  new  era,  send  a  thrill  of  joy  through  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ; 
popular  enthusiasm  would  be  so  profound  that  no  Government 
would  dare  to  refuse  to  follow  such  an  example.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  we  should  not  at  once  have  universal  and  perpetual 
peace — the  chimera  of  perfect  happiness — but  we  should  at  least 
have  relief  and  hope,  and  the  world’s  face  might  then  confidently 
be  turned  towards  the  light  of  truth. 

III. 

If  it  were  only  once  established  as  a  common  creed  that  the 
Franco-German  antagonism  is  a  continuous  danger,  and  that  a 
reconciliation  would  be  a  deliverance  for  the  whole  w’orld,  then 
public  opinion  would  set  itself  to  solve  the  problem ;  it  would 
look  for  means  to  bring  to  an  end  that  which  cannot  continue,  and 
it  wmuld  most  certainly  find  the  means.  That  accomplished,  the 
Governments  would  acquiesce. 
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Let  US  not  expect  Governments  to  lead  the  way  in  this  move¬ 
ment;  their  r6le,  quite  difficult  enough,  is  maintenance  of  the 
public  safety,  for  which,  amidst  the  disorder  of  unequal  civilisa¬ 
tions  and  the  constant  uncertainties  of  the  morrow,  they  are 
responsible  in  the  actual  present ;  but  the  more  they  become 
absorbed  by  this  vital  obligation  the  more  does  it  become  the  duty 
of  public-spirited  men  who  are  capable  of  guiding  public  opinion, 
no  longer  to  remain  inactive ;  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  apply 
themselves  unremittingly,  in  spite  of  resistance  and  opposition,  to 
preparing  for  this  act  of  reconciliation. 

Instructed  by  them,  public  opinion,  a  new  factor  which  is  too 
often  ignored,  will  work  miracles.  For  public  opinion  is  no 
longer  a  mute  and  motionless  force,  as  in  the  days  when  inter¬ 
national  policies  were  conducted  in  secret ;  already  it  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  evolution  in  these  days  is  to  run  along  pacific  lines,  and 
a  continuance  of  this  w’ork,  already  well  begun,  will  bring  with¬ 
in  the  realm  of  practical  politics  this  Franco-German  rapproche¬ 
ment.  The  public  only  needs  to  be  enlightened,  but  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  they  should  not  be  deceived  or  misled  in  any  way ;  a 
reconciliation,  for  instance,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  real  satisfaction  to  the  conscience  of  both  nations ;  it  must 
not  bo  sprung  upon  them  as  a  surprise,  to  the  detriment  perhaps 
of  one  or  other  of  the  two  countries,  for  that  would  make  the 
situation  even  worse  than  it  is  now.  We  must  try  and  find  some 
equitable  settlement  which  could  not  be  hailed  as  a  diplomatic 
victory  by  either  country.  I  have  been  diplomatist  long  enough 
to  know  the  price  that  is  paid  for  such  victories,  and  what  seeds 
of  rancour  and  ill-feeling  they  leave  behind  them.  The  Franco- 
German  reconciliation  must  be  the  reconciliation  of  two  Govern¬ 
ments,  of  two  States,  but,  above  all,  of  two  peoples;  it  must  be 
duly  weighed  and  considered  and  accepted  by  both  sides  without 
arriere  pensde  and  without  political  design. 

It  may  seem  to  sceptics  that  a  rapprochement  on  these  lines 
could  never  be  realised,  but  for  men  of  good  faith  and  public 
spirit  it  is  already  only  a  question  of  further  education.  The  day 
will  come  sooner  perhaps  than  most  people  imagine,  when  the  tw’o 
countries  will  understand  that  all  work  of  conciliation  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  mutual  concessions.  It  is  obvious  that  any  agreement 
by  which  either  of  the  parties  should  feel  themselves  injured 
would  only  have  an  existence  on  paper. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  patience  and  prudence 
in  our  search  for  methods  that  we  shall  reach  our  goal.  We  must 
ignore  methods  which  start  by  announcing  beforehand  the  terms 
which  either  side  intends  to  exact  from  the  other,  for  such  terms 
are  foredoomed  to  a  categorical  refusal,  with  the  result  that  both 
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parties  would  entrench  themselves  behind  an  obstinate  resistance, 
armed  with  an  amour  propre  which  would  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  make  concessions,  and  thus  all  chance  of  yielding 
on  either  side  would  be  hopelessly  lost.  There  can  be  no  com¬ 
promise  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  ultimatums  only  exasperate , 
and  the  result  is  a  further  straining  of  relationships  to  the  profit 
only  of  a  few  private  interests  and  of  that  portion  of  the  Press 
which  exists  upon  sensations. 

To  my  mind  the  wisest  plan  would  be  for  both  sides  to  begin 
by  recognising  that  reconciliation  is  desirable,  and  that  if  it  is  to 
be  sincere  and  definite,  it  must  be  made  acceptable  and  honour¬ 
able  to  both  countries.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  both  sides 
w'ould  start  by  wishing  to  make  concessions  possible,  and  by 
trying  to  find  out  what  these  concessions  should  be.  Now  up  to 
the  present  this  process  of  investigation  has  been  morally  impos¬ 
sible,  as  each  country  has  assumed  that  it  is  from  the  other  only 
that  concessions  must  be  expected.  But  from  the  day  when  it 
shall  be  no  longer  considered  w'icked  and  unpatriotic  to  dream  of 
mutuality,  w’e  shall  have  reached  a  new  stage  and  have  effected  a 
real  progress ;  an  evil  spell  will  have  been  removed  from  the 
goodwill  of  both  countries  ;  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  stagnatory 
policy  w’ill  give  way  to  an  instinct  for  a  forward  movement,  and 
though  this  will  not  in  itself  constitute  a  reconciliation,  it  will 
constitute  at  least  a  starting  point.  The  part  played  by  voluntary 
initiative  in  the  solution  of  human  difficulties  is  usually  either 
under-estimated  or  ignored,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  learnt 
from  history  and  experience  we  should  realise  that  very  often  it 
alone  saves  the  situation.  So,  in  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
if,  instead  of  declaring  it  to  be  insoluble  we  were  to 
call  upon  every  public-spirited  individual  to  try  and  find  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  we  should  discover  that  an  immense  force  which 
to-day  lacks  concentration  and  unanimity  would  mobilise  itself 
in  the  service  of  reconciliation,  bringing  to  the  task  the  same 
passion  of  patriotism  which  it  has  hitherto  employed  in  mere 
resistance. 

Gentlemen,  all  this  is  no  mere  dream.  What  I  have  put  before 
you  is  the  positive  conviction  of  an  active  life  which  has  been 
consecrated  to  the  service  and  interests  of  my  country,  and  these 
interests  are,  I  contend,  inseparable  from  your  interests  and  from 
those  of  civilisation  generally.  Everything  is  possible — this  is  a 
saying  in  all  countries,  and  it  is  specially  true  in  these  days ;  the 
majority  of  our  modern  discoveries  are  a  direct  refutation  of  scep¬ 
ticism  and  pessimism.  Scepticism  denies  everything,  but  it  has 
not,  all  the  same,  been  able  to  prevent  mankind  from  achieving 
the  most  chimerical  triumphs.  Who  would  have  believed  a  few 
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years  ago  in  the  possibility  of  wireless  telegraphy,  of  radium,  of 
submarine  navigation?  Even  yesterday  aerial  navigation  was  no 
more  than  an  aspiration  with  no  attempt  at  practical  application. 
Yet  now,  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  catastrophes,  the  patient 
temerity  of  a  few  heroes  of  different  countries — Germans,  French¬ 
men,  Americans,  from  Montgolfier  to  Zeppelin  and  Wright— 
have  accomplished  one  of  the  most  eventful  of  all  possible  revolu¬ 
tions  with  probably  unsuspected  results  upon  international  rela¬ 
tionships.  And  who  knows  what  may  follow?  The  mind  reels, 
dazzled  at  so  many  surprises.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  look 
forward  to  a  political  surprise?  The  alliance  between  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Russian  Empire  began  by  being  considered 
a  mere  Utopia ;  the  thought  of  an  entente  cor  diale  between 
France  and  England  excited  derision  and  indignation  at  first ;  a 
rapprochement  between  France  and  Italy  was  deemed  impossible ; 
but  all  these  have  been  realised.  What  have  I  not  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  with  regard  to  international  arbitration  ?  Ten  years 
ago  the  very  words  sounded  ridiculous;  Germany,  I  was  told, 
would  be  specially  refractory ;  yet  now  we  find  the  German 
Government  of  its  own  accord  spontaneously  proposing  arbitration 
in  settlement  of  the  Casablanca  incident ! 

A  few  public-spirited  men  working  in  either  country  for  the 
realisation  of  moral  progress  constitutes  a  great  force,  but  more 
powerful  still  is  the  avowed  or  even  tacit  co-operation  of  the  public 
spirit  of  all  countries.  It  may  be  said  that  by  their  common 
agreement  they  raise  the  temperature  to  the  degree  of  heat  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  development  of  the  scattered  initiatives.  Every¬ 
where,  even  under  the  humblest  roofs,  there  abound  hearts  and 
imaginations  eager  for  self-sacrifice ;  and  in  proportion  as  these 
are  brought  together  and  allowed  to  mutually  help  and  encourage 
each  other  are  the  chances  of  success  enhanced.  A  man  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  life  is  a  dangerous  adversary,  but  a  combination 
of  men  from  all  countries  consecrated  to  the  same  purpose  would 
be  irresistible,  and  the  simplest  fool  would  not  deny  that  in 
France  and  in  Germany  and  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  abounds.  I  know,  and  you  know,  though  we  do 
not  take  this  into  account,  that  all  that  is  needed  is  cohesion. 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  moral  progress,  which  is  quite  certain 
to  follow,  with  lightning  rapidity,  the  material  progress  which  is 
already  upon  the  heels  of  mankind.  The  one  prepares  the  way 
for  the  other.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  But  let  us  take  care 
that  we  do  not  wait  too  long. 

And  herein,  gentlemen,  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  consists  the 
grandeur  of  your  task.  Your  Franco-German  Rapprochement 
Committee  anticipates,  so  to  speak,  the  evolutions  of  civilisation. 
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Already  anything  in  the  relationships  of  our  two  countries  which 
represents  wasted  force  seems  like  an  anachronism — arrested  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  general  movement  of  the  world.  How  much  more 
will  this  be  true  when  a  few  more  years  have  passed?  Are  wc 
to  be  the  obstacle  to  progress?  We  who  ought  to  be  guides! 
You  are  doing  a  good  and  highly  patriotic  work,  you  are  acting 
as  good  Germans  concerned  with  the  future  of  Germany  ;  anxious 
to  remove  complications  and  dangers  from  her  path ;  but  you 
are  at  the  same  time  acting  as  good  Europeans  conscious  of  the 
good  role  that  a  Germany  inspiring  general  confidence  could  not 
fail  to  play  in  the  work  of  pacific  organisation,  which  is  our  great 
need  to-day.  You  are  acting  as  good  citizens  of  your  country 
and  your  time ;  as  good  citizens  of  the  twentieth  century. 
I  welcome  your  initiative,  and  I  am  grateful  to  you.  I  am  not 
alone  in  France  in  declaring  myself  ready  to  go  forward  with  you 
towards  the  goal  you  have  in  view.  We  will  go  forward,  my 
friends,  you  and  I,  proudly  and  confidently,  full  of  hope  and 
determination  to  succeed.  The  Franco-German  rapprochement 
will,  like  everything  else  that  ever  comes  to  birth,  be  born  w'ith 
travail ;  it  will  arrive  only  as  the  fruit  of  suffering.  Prolonged 
effort  will  be  necessary,  but  the  final  victory  will  not  be  the  less 
worth  having  for  that,  for  it  will  be  a  real  victory,  a  conquest  of 
ourselves,  a  victory  of  reason. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  glory  which  awaits  those  nations  whose 
ambition  it  will  be  to  fulfil  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  world  ; 
it  wdll  be  a  glory  w’ithout  equal,  a  worthy  climax  to  all  the 
triumphs  of  our  civilisation. 

D’Estournelles  de  Constant. 
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Of  all  the  extraordinary  events  that  have  recently  occurred  in 
Turkey,  the  most  interesting  and  the  one  that  requires  explana¬ 
tion  most  is  the  military  mutiny  which  took  place  in  Stamboul  on 
April  13th.  From  this  mutiny,  as  from  a  fountain-head,  flowed 
all  the  other  great  events  which  will  long  make  the  month  of 
April,  1909,  a  celebrated  month  in  Turkish  history.  Had  not  the 
mutiny  taken  place  we  should  not  have  had  the  temporary 
triumph  of  reaction,  the  massacres  of  Adana,  the  Macedonian 
march  on  the  capital,  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
deposition  of  Abdul  Hamid.  Of  these  events  the  mutiny  is  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  sense,  the  most  important,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  cause 
of  them  all,  but,  notwithstandh  g  this,  less  has  been  said  of  it  in 
the  Press  than  of  the  disasters  and  triumphs  to  which  it  directly 
led.  One  reason  for  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
sequences  were  more  picturesque  and  sensational,  as  well  as  more 
comprehensible,  to  the  man  in  the  street  than  the  cause.  Another 
reason  is  the  fact  that  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  journalist  on 
the  spot  had  had,  neither  of  them,  time  to  recover  from  the  dazed 
astonishment  wdth  which  they  regarded  the  mutiny  when  their 
attention  was  claimed  by  other  happenings  of  the  most  stupendous 
nature,  to  wit,  the  capture  of  Yildiz,  the  fall  of  Abdul  Hamid, 
and  the  accession  of  a  new  Sultan.  To  show  how  rapidly  events 
moved,  I  need  only  remind  the  reader  that  the  mutiny  occurred 
on  April  13th,  that  Constantinople  was  surrounded  by  the  aveng¬ 
ing  Macedonians  on  April  20th,  and  that  the  city  fell  four  days 
later. 

Now  that  comparative  calm  has  again  set  in,  however,  we 
ought,  I  think,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  event  which  unloosed 
the  storm.  In  a  letter  written  for  a  London  newspaper  on 
April  14th  I  have  already  described  my  experiences  as  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  that  event,  and  to  those  experiences  I  may  find  it 
necessary  to  refer  again ;  but  for  the  present  it  would  be  better, 
I  think,  to  begin  with  the  beginning,  and  to  describe  in  detail 
how  the  “revolt”  was  manufactured. 

At  the  very  outset  we  are  confronted  by  a  question  on  the 
answer  to  which  the  whole  future  of  Turkey  depends.  Was  the 
mutiny  due  to  the  incompatibility  of  the  Sheriat  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  of  Islam  and  Parliamentary  Government?  If  so,  then 
Turkey  is  doomed  irrevocably,  for  what  happened  to  the  First 
Army  Corps  will  happen  to  all  the  others,  and  the  Committee’s 
attempt  to  make  the  Ottoman  Empire  a  Constitutional  State  will 
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be  as  hopeless  an  undertaking  as  an  attempt  to  make  ropes  out 
of  sea-sand  or  bricks  without  straw.  Happily,  however,  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  quite  in  the  affirmative,  that  is,  the 
matter  has  still  to  be  decided,  for  though  there  was  undoubtedly 
some  religious  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement,  there  was 
a  great  deal  more  of  Hamidian  gold.  This  I  suspected  almost 
from  the  beginning,  but,  knowing  the  supreme  cunning  of  Abdul 
Hamid,  I  feared  that  the  crime  could  never  be  brought  home  to 
him.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  can,  and  that,  in  his  old  age,  the 
ex-Padishah  plotted  with  a  boyish  openness  and  lack  of  pre¬ 
caution  that  he  never  showed  any  signs  of  in  his  youth.  On  this 
subject  it  is  still  premature  to  speak,  as  the  Courts-Martial  which 
arc  at  present  sitting  in  Constantinople  have  not  yet  finished 
their  investigations,  but  enough  has  leaked  out  to  show’  that  the 
case  against  the  late  Sultan  is  strong.  His  second  eunuch.  Nadir 
Agha,  has  turned  “King’s  evidence,”  so  to  speak,  against  him, 
and  admits  having  bribed  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  The  first  eunuch 
confirms  this  story,  and  even  better  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  the 
sha}X!  of  an  enormous  collection  of  djournals  (spies’  reports) 
which  have  been  found  at  Yildiz,  and  some  of  which  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Tanin.  Space  prevents  me  from  giving 
a  translation  of  these  djournals,  but  I  shall  present  the  reader 
with  a  few  extracts.  For  instance.  Talar  Bey,  ex-Counsellor  of 
State  (who  lies  at  present  under  sentence  of  death),  w’rites  :  — 

Jlost  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  Constantinople  garrison  have  agreed 
to  mutiny.  We  can  give  your  Majesty  all  the  documents  if  he  desires 
to  see  them.  They  will  march  in  a  short  time  against  the  Committee. 
They  have  at  their  head  Mevlanzadd  Rifaat.  In  any  case,  blood  will  flow. 
My  servitude  towards  your  Majesty  forces  me  to  say  that  money  must  be 
given,  discreetly. 

This  demand  for  money  runs  through  all  the  correspondence. 
For  instance  :  — 

If  your  Majesty  wants  to  save  his  life  he  ought  to  know'  all,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  give  money  in  profusion. 

And,  again  : — 

Avnullah  and  Fethullah  cannot  have  confidence  in  your  Majesty  if  your 
Majesty  does  not  send  his  servant,  Ghalib  Bey,  with  J0T59O,  for  they  ask 
if  your  Majesty  has  given  money. 

If  your  Majesty  does  not  give  money,  it  will  be  impossible  for  this  slave 
[i.c.,  the  writer  of  the  letter]  to  assume  any  responsibility  and  to  continue 
his  services. 

If  your  Majesty  does  not  give  money  to  this  Association  [i.c.,  the 
Mohammedan  Association,  with  which  I  shall  afterwards  deal]  the  con¬ 
sequences  will  be  disastrous.  Your  Majesty  may  rest  assured  that  nobody 
will  ever  know  that  your  Majesty  has  given  money. 
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Tewfik  Bey,  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau, 
(also  under  sentence  of  death  at  the  present  moment),  says  in  a 
djournal  which  he  contributes  :  — 

Very  shortly  those  deputies  who,  in  the  Parliament,  have  taken  up  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  your  Majesty,  will  be  swept  away.  I  have  just 
learned  this  after  making  inquiries.  Your  Sacred  Majesty  may  set  his 
mind  at  rest. 

“But  it’s  impossible,”  I  hear  some  of  my  readers  exclaim, 
“that  the  ‘Shadow  of  God  upon  Earth’  should  have  allowed 
subjects,  not  of  the  very  first  rank,  to  address  him  in  this  familiar 
manner.  These  documents  are  all  forgeries.”  Such  objectors 
only  betray  their  own  ignorance  of  the  ex-Padishah’s  character, 
for  Abdul  Hamid  has  a  habit  of  sometimes  becoming  democratic 
and  almost  cringing  in  his  relations  with  subordinates.  He 
frequently  invited  to  the  Palace  Ali  Haydar  Midhat,  the  son  of 
his  great  enemy.  Midhat  Pasha,  and  Enver  Bey,  the  beau  sabreur 
of  the  Committee;  and,  when  the  latter  was  appointed  military 
attacks  at  Berlin,  Abdul  detained  him  so  long  at  the  Palace  with 
affectionate  leave-takings  that  the  young  officer  missed  his  train. 
Ismail  Kemal  Bey  told  me  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  failed 
to  attend  a  dinner  which  the  Sultan  gave  to  all  the  deputies  at 
Yildiz,  Abdul  Hamid  sent  a  messenger  to  his  hotel  to  chide  him 
for  not  coming,  and  to  press  him  to  call  at  the  Palace  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Important  points  in  the  above  correspondence  are  the  con¬ 
spirators’  craving  for  money  and  their  hints  about  the  Padi¬ 
shah’s  life  being  in  danger.  It  is  not  quite  clear  yet  whether 
the  idea  of  the  plot  originated  with  the  Padishah  or  with  the 
Mohammedan  Association,  but  it  seems  that  the  Padishah’s  dread 
for  his  own  life,  a  dread  that  has  made  his  whole  reign  a  curse 
to  Turkey,  was  at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  Once  reassured  as  to 
his  personal  safety,  Abdul  Hamid  would  not  have  intrigued ;  but 
a  man  with  his  training  and  cast  of  mind  could  not  believe  that 
the  Committee  would  spare  him,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  lack  of  evil  counsellors  to  encourage  this  delusion  for  their  own 
pecuniary  benefit. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  late  Sultan’s  complicity  in  the  mutiny  will 
probably  be  proved  in  the  most  convincing  manner;  but,  even 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  Abdul  Hamid’s  guilt  is 
extremely  likely.  The  whole  affair  bears  the  imprint  of  his 
peculiar  genius.  Then  the  extraordinary  calm  which  Abdul 
Hamid  manifested  when  his  first  secretary  brought  him  news 
of  the  outbreak  impressed  at  least  one  high  Palace  official  (inter¬ 
viewed  in  the  Tanin)  with  the  conviction  that  his  master  was  a 
party  to  the  outbreak,  while  the  promptness  with  which  the 
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guilty  soldiers  were  pardoned  must  have  served  to  deepen  this 
conviction. 

The  Mohammedan  Association. 

If  Abdul  Hamid  were  guilty,  his  chosen  implement  was  the 
Mohammedan  Association,  which  was  founded  by  laymen  a  few 
weeks  before  the  mutiny,  but  which  was  no  more  representative 
of  Mohammedanism  than  the  Orange  Lodges  of  Belfast  are 
representative  of  High  Anglicanism.  In  a  letter  which  it  addressed 
to  the  Press  on  April  19th,  the  Committee  of  Ulemas,  that  is, 
the  official  mouthpiece,  more  or  less,  of  the  Mohammedan 
Church,  denounced  the  Volkan,  the  organ  (now  extinct)  of  the 
said  iXssociation,  “  which  does  not,”  declared  the  communique,  in 
question,  “contain  good  and  sincere  Mussulmans,  but,  alas! 
intriguers  who  seem  bent  on  exploiting  religion.”  The  Ulemas 
liad  good  reason  for  making  this  reproach  considering  that  the 
Serhisti — one  of  the  newpapers  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter — 
actually  published  a  false  version  of  the  above  communique,  which 
the  Ulemas  had  consequently  to  repeat.  Disguised  as  Ulemas, 
many  reactionary  plotters  travelled  through  Anatolia  preaching 
against  the  Liberals,  but  the  clergy  in  Constantinople  defeated 
this  game  by  wiring  to  the  different  vilayets.  As  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  the  reactionary,  Jew-baiting  Russkaya  Znamya  tries  to  pose 
as  the  champion  of  the  Russian  Church,  so  in  Stamboul  the  Volkan 
seems  to  have  tried  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  the  Moslem  Church. 
Once  when  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  lost  a  portfolio  containing  docu¬ 
ments,  the  Volkan  announced  the  fact,  and  added  in  an  authori¬ 
tative  manner  that  the  finder  must  bring  it  to  the  office  of  the 
Volkan,  whereupon  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  informed  the  Press  that 
the  Volkan  had  had  no  authority  from  him  to  make  this  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Moslem  Church  had  had 
i'.nthing  to  do  with  this  mutiny,  and  Marshal  Shefket  Pasha  bore 
testimony  to  this  fact  when,  after  his  entry  into  Constantinople, 
he  formally  thanked  the  official  clergy  for  the  attitude  they  had 
maintained  throughout  the  crisis. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  mutiny  was  the  result  of  a  spon¬ 
taneous  outburst  of  fanaticism  among  the  lower  classes,  such  as 
occurs  sometimes  on  the  frontiers  of  India,  such  as  occurred  in 
the  Soudan  under  the  Mahdi’s  guidance.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
almost  entirely  an  artificial  and  political  movement,  engineered 
from  above.  A  good  many  softas  took  part  in  it,  but  the  softas 
do  not  count,  being,  most  of  them,  lazy  or  cowardly  young  men 
who  have  assumed  the  clerical  habit  in  order  to  escape  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  military  service,  but  who  have  as  little  of  the  religious 
spirit  in  them  as  the  soshi  of  Japan,  whom,  as  a  class,  they  very 
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much  resemble.  Had  the  softas  been  really  inspired  by  a  fana¬ 
tical  attachment  to  the  Sacred  Law  they  would  not  have  tied 
in  thousands  as  they  did  from  Constantinople,  when  Shefket 
Pasha  appeared  before  the  walls.  Nor  would  the  Macedonian 
soldiers  have  treated  with  such  very  scant  respect  those  of  them 
whom  they  captured. 

The  Moh.ymmedan  Association. 

The  Mohammedan  Association,  to  which  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  several  times,  was  publicly  founded  a  few  w'eeks  before 
the  mutiny,  but  it  must  have  been  at  work  for  months  before. 
Its  founders  were  the  Kis-Agassi,  or  chief  eunuch  at  Yildiz,  Nadir 
Agha,  the  second  eunuch  at  Yildiz,  one  of  the  Sultan’s  sons,  one 
of  the  Sultan’s  nephews,  the  dervish  Vahdeti,  and  several  others 
of  the  same  type.  All  those  I  have  mentioned  lived  in  Yildiz. 
The  Dervish  Vahdeti  was  the  only  one  amongst  them  who  could 
pretend  to  any  kind  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  but  as  he  is  a 
hehtash  Dervish,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  become  fana¬ 
tical  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacred  Law,  inasmuch  as  the  hektash 
Dervishes  are  so  liberal  that  they  can  scarcely  be  called  Moham¬ 
medans  at  all,  intoxication  forming,  for  instance,  it  is  said,  part 
of  their  rite  of  initiation.  Vahdeti  acted  as  editor  of  the  Volkan, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  language  of  his  editorials  was 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  red-hot  Moslem  prophet.  He 
declared,  for  instance,  that  he  was  invulnerable  and  immortal, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  hastily  quitting  the  city  a  few 
days  before  the  Macedonians  entered  it.  Similar  pusillanimity 
was  shown  by  the  hodja  Rassim,  who,  on  April  13th,  forced  his 
way  into  the  Parliament,  mounted  the  President’s  chair,  and 
cried  out,  “We  want  the  Sheriat !  ’’ ;  for  when,  a  few  days  ago, 
Rassim  was  asked  by  the  Court-Martial  if  he  had  performed  the 
feat  in  question,  he  modestly  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  Court-Martial  has  got  the  names  of  543  of  the  principal 
agitators  belonging  to  this  Association,  and  of  these  543  eleven 
are  employees  in  Yildiz,  seventeen  are  journalists,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  military  men  and  hodjas.  The  most  brilliant  of 
them  all,  intellectually,  was  Nadir  Agha,  the  eunuch,  who,  in  his 
childhood,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  bought  for  the  Sultan 
from  a  slave-merchant  in  Egypt  for  150  francs,  and  who 
developed,  during  the  last  few  years,  into  Abdul  Hamid’s  most 
trusted  adviser.  The  first  thing  the  Macedonians  did  after  taking 
Yildiz,  was  to  fix  the  place  and  time  of  Nadir’s  execution,  but 
the  clever  eunuch  has  since  made  himself  so  useful  to  his  captors 
by  jx)inting  out  to  them  the  places  wherein  the  ex-Sultan  hid 
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his  valuables  that  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  released  in  a  short 
time.  So  at  least  I  infer  from  the  way  in  which  the  newspapers 
and  the  Committee  leaders  now  speak  of  him.  They  contend 
that  he  cannot,  after  all,  be  blamed  for  giving  money  to  con¬ 
spirators  at  the  instance  of  the  Sultan ;  and  they  even  tell  an 
interesting  fable  about  how  on  one  occasion  when  he  remon¬ 
strated  with  his  master  for  his  illiberal  policy,  Abdul  Hamid 
committed  a  personal  assault  on  him,  knocking  out  two  of  the 
eunuch’s  front  teeth ! 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  the  name  of  Said  Pasha,  the 
son  of  Kiamil  Pasha,  the  ex-Grand  Vizier,  for,  although  Said 
did  not  belong  to  the  Mohammedan  Association,  he  intrigued 
with  them  and  with  all  the  other  discontented  elements  in  the 
country  on  behalf  of  the  Sultan,  with  whose  son  Burhaneddine 
he  had  been  educated.  It  was  Said’s  intrigues  that  led  to  Kiamil 
Pasha’s  fall  in  February  last.  In  any  other  country  in  the  world 
these  intrigues  would  long  before  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  their  author  expelled,  but  the  Turkish  Government  hesitated 
to  take  those  necessary  steps.  At  Smyrna  he  made  some 
important  admissions  to  a  reporter  of  the  Ittihad.  Prince 
Burhaneddine  Effendi,”  he  said,  “distributed  money  to  the  soldiers 
in  order  to  make  them  mutiny.  The  sergeants  received  £15 
each,  the  corporals  £10,  and  the  privates  £5.  Burhaneddine 
worked  through  the  eunuch  Nadir  Effendi.” 

The  Ahrar. 

A  very  important  part  in  the  general  unsettlement  of  mind  that 
produced  the  mutiny  must  be  attributed  to  the  agitation  carried 
on  by  the  party  which  called  itself  the  Liberal  Party,  but  which, 
for  sake  of  clearness  and  for  other  reasons,  I  shall  call  by  its 
Turkish  name  Ahrar.  This  party  was  composed  of  loquacious 
failures  and  disappointed  placemen  representing  odds  and  ends  of 
disgruntled  nationalities,  and  it  supported  Kiamil  Pasha  not  be¬ 
cause  it  loved  Kiamil  but  because  it  hated  the  Committee.  Its 
programme,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  various 
long  conversations  I  have  had  with  one  of  its  leaders,  Ismail 
Kemal  Bey,  was  so  liberal  that  it  would  simply  have  produced 
chaos.  That  programme  would  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
about  fifty  independent  legislatures  in  the  empire,  sometimes  three 
different  legislatures  in  the  same  village. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  suggest  that  the  Committee  of 
Unity  and  Progress  meant  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  Greeks, 
Armenians,  &c.  :  on  the  contrary,  the  Committee  w^ent  as  far  in 
the  way  of  liberality  to  the  subject-races  as  it  could  safely  go.  In 
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fact,  it  crossed  the  border-line  of  safety ;  and  if  a  mainly  Turkish 
and  Moslem  association,  with  the  army  at  its  back,  found  it  so 
difficult  to  carry  through,  the  reforms  it  did  without  exciting 
Mohammedan  susceptibilities,  what,  I  may  ask,  would  have  been 
the  chance  of  success  of  the  Ahrar,  with  its  strong  Christian 
element,  its  fantastically  liberal  programme,  and  its  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  armed  forces  of  the  empire  ?  What  chance  of  success 
had  a  party  in  which  the  Greek  element  pleaded  that  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom  should  be  allowed  to  annex  Crete,  and  in  which  the 
Bulgarian  element  probably  regarded  it  as  an  outrage  that  Bul¬ 
garia  should  be  prevented  from  annexing  Macedonia?  The  union 
of  Turk,  Greek,  Bulgar,  &c.,  on  perfectly  equal  terms  may  come 
later  on,  but,  for  the  present,  the  Ottoman  Empire’s  sole  chance 
of  success  lies  in  the  Moslem  Turk  being  predominant  in  Turkey. 

After  the  July  revolution  a  prominent  London  journalist 
travelled  all  the  way  to  Constantinople  in  order  to  have 
an  interview  with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  A  hrar ;  and 
I  know  a  foreign  con'espondent  here  who  could  not  go  to 
bed  with  an  easy  mind  if  he  had  not  first  seen  the  same 
leader  in  order  to  get  his  opinion  on  the  events  of  the  day. 
Now,  that  oracle  was  a  spy  of  the  Sultan  all  the  time.  His  corre¬ 
spondence,  which  has  been  seized  in  Yildiz,  proves  this  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  As  for  himself,  he  has  not  been  seized, 
for  he  left  the  city  a  day  before  the  Macedonians  entered  it,  and 
is  probably  in  London  at  the  present  moment,  posing  as  a  patriot 
and  a  martyr,  a  rdle  in  which  he  will  undoubtedly  achieve  success, 
for  he  is  at  home  in  it,  having  played  it  before  while  at  the  same 
time  supplying  Abdul  Hamid  with  invaluable  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  projects  of  the  Young  Turks. 

I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  the  leaders  of  the  Ahrar 
are  men  of  this  class,  but,  after  careful  personal  investigation,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  best  of  them  were  over-estimated  in  Eng¬ 
land.  On  the  day  after  Kiamil  Pasha’s  fall  the  name  of  one  of 
these  gentlemen  was  mentioned  with  reverence  in  the  editorials 
of  half-a-dozen  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  London ;  but,  even 
if  we  take  this  gentleman  at  his  own  valuation,  we  find  that  he 
failed  utterly  where  the  Committee  succeeded,  that  is,  in  over¬ 
throwing  the  despotism  of  Yildiz.  “Hence,”  argued,  somewhat 
illogically,  a  section  of  the  British  Press,  “he  must  be  superior  to 
the  Committee.  We’ll  support  him.” 

The  A  hrar  assisted  in  causing  the  mutiny  by  the  Press  campaign 
which  it  conducted  against  the  Committee  and  the  Young  Turk 
Cabinet.  The  Turk  is  accustomed  to  regard  printed  w'ords  with 
reverence.  It  is  an  act  of  piety  to  collect  slips  of  printed  paper 
which  he  finds  lying  around  (even  though  these  slips  are  sometimes 
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fragments  of  Ally  Sloper  and  the  Police  Gazette).  A  porter  who 
was  once  accused  by  his  employer,  an  English  traveller,  of  stealing, 
endeavoured  to  cast  discredit  on  the  testimony  of  his  master  by 
assuring  the  cadi  that  the  plaintiff  actually  used  newspapers  where¬ 
with  to  wrap  up  parcels !  Now  a  country  in  w’hich  the  printed 
word  is  regarded  with  such  reverence  is  precisely  the  country  in 
which  the  liberty  of  the  Press  should  be  severely  restricted ; 
nevertheless,  when  Hilmy  Pasha’s  Cabinet  announced  its  inten¬ 
tion  of  introducing  a  moderate  and  most  necessary  Press  Law,  the 
Ahrar,  the  Mohammedan  Association,  and  the  Sultan’s  spies 
raised,  between  them,  such  a  deafening  outcry  that  the  country 
began  to  suspect  that  some  terrible  injustice  was  about  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  it.  It  was  not  the  Liberals  that  objected  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  restrictions  on  the  Press,  it  was  the  Old  Regime  papers — 
the  Yeni  Gazette,  said  to  be  the  property  of  Kiamil  Pasha,  and 
to  be  really  under  the  direction  of  Kiamil ’s  notorious  son.  Said  ; 
the  Ikdam,  edited  by  a  gentleman  the  discovery  of  whose  corre¬ 
spondence  in  Yildiz  has  led  him  to  suddenly  seek  a  change  of  air ; 
the  Volkan,  organ  of  the  Mohammedan  Association  ;  the  urebrand 
Mizan,  and  Serhesti.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  these  papers  were 
subsidised  by  Yildiz  ;  and,  though  a  professional  journalist  myself, 
I  had  no  more  sympathy  with  their  cry  of  “the  Press  in  danger  ’’ 
than  I  would  have  with  an  Anarchist  protesting  against  the 
intolerable  despotism  and  tyranny  of  a  policeman  who  prevents 
him  from  throwing  a  lighted  match  into  a  powder-magazine. 
That  this  comparison  is  not  far-fetched  will  be  evident  to  anyone 
who  examines  for  himself  the  tone  of  the  above  papers  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  mutiny.  The  soldiers  were  told  that  their  officers 
were  bad  Mohammedans,  the  civilians  w’ere  assured  that  the 
majority  of  the  deputies  were  traitors  to  Islam ;  in  short,  nothing 
was  left  unsaid  that  could  stir  up  bad  blood  between  rulers  and 
ruled  and  between  the  different  sections  of  the  community.  The 
Mizan  accused  Ahmed  Riza  of  being  an  infidel.  The  Serhesti 
said  that  the  Young  Turks  “having,  none  of  them,  either  faith  or 
religion,”  were  about  to  force  Mohammedans  to  wear  the  European 
hat  instead  of  the  fez,  and  that  they  were  “living  in  luxury  after 
having  made  the  army  an  instrument  in  their  hands.” 

This  sort  of  literature  was  distributed  in  enormous  quantities 
among  the  private  soldiers — I  personally  saw  hodjas  passing  in 
bundles  of  these  inflammatory  newspapers  to  the  handful  of 
soldiers  who  remained  loyal  in  the  War  Office  barracks  on  April 
13th — and  one  can  easily  understand  the  effect  on  private  soldiers 
who  believe  in  the  truth  of  every  thing  they  see  in  print,  of 
authoritative  articles  couched  in  semi-religious  phraseology  and 
denouncing  their  officers  as  bad  Mohammedans. 
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But  the  best  proof,  to  my  mind,  that  the  Ahrar  Press  was 
corrupt,  unworthy  of  liberty,  and  probably  subsidised  by  Yildiz, 
was  its  tone  of  triumph  after  the  mutiny  and  the  disgraceful 
murders  of  April  13th.  The  Yeni  Gazette  said  :  — 

We  hope  that  to-day,  thanks  to  the  patriotism  of  our  brave  soldiers,  a 
Government  free  and  exempt  from  all  occult  influence  has  been  given  to 
the  country. 

The  Serhesti  said  :  — 

These  wretches  [the  members  of  the  Committee]  sought  to  make  our 
holy  army  the  instrument  of  their  vile  ambitions.  But  the  patriots,  the 
ardent  sons  of  the  army,  gave  them  yesterday  the  lesson  they  deserved. 

The  Mizan  said  ;  — 

The  Ottoman  soldiers,  whose  bravery  is  legendary,  displayed  yesterday  a 
virtue  whereof  the  like  has  never  before  been  seen  in  history.  .  .  .  Along 
with  our  readers  we  embrace  with  effusion  all  these  brave  men,  and  present 
our  homage  to  the  Ottoman  army. 

The  Greek  Press  w’as  in  ecstasies.  According  to  the 
Neologos  ; —  * 

The  army  has  gained  the  great  prize  for  patriotism,  and  April  13tli, 
1909,  ought  to  be  henceforth  marked  with  no  less  splendour  than  July 
24th,  1908.  The  army  was  inspired  yesterday  by  its  love  for  the  country 
and  by  no  other  sentiment.  ...  It  simply  demanded,  arms  in  hand,  the 
abolition  of  the  despicable  regime  under  which  the  Empire  groaned,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  real  Constitution  and  of  liberty. 

The  army  has  proved  once  more  (said  the  Proodos)  that  it  is  worthy  of 
its  traditions,  and  that  it  is  dowered  with  virtues  which  have  been  mani¬ 
fested  during  the  last  two  days  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  our  admira¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  our  respect  and  confidence. 

These  eulogies,  it  must  be  remembered,  w'ere  addressed  to  a 
gang  of  murderers  who  had  butchered  unarmed  men,  not  for 
patriotism  but  for  money.  For  some  days  I  and  a  very  few 
of  my  friends  in  Constantinople  w^aited  till  somebody  would 
use  adequate  language  regarding  the  assassinations  that  had  been 
committed  and  were  being  committed,  and  at  length  the  w'ords 
for  w’hich  we  waited  came,  not  from  a  Christian,  however,  as 
we  had  expected,  but  from  a  Mussulman  soldier,  from  General 
Hussein  Husny,  leader  of  the  Macedonian  vanguard. 

No  doubt  Europe  thought  that  the  murders  were  entirely  due 
to  religious  fanaticism,  and  perhaps  some  of  my  readers  still 
think  that  the  cry,  “We  w^ant  the  Sheriat !  ”  was  a  genuine  cry, 
a  protest  from  the  very  heart  of  Islam.  There  was  some  pure 
religious  feeling  among  the  mutineers,  I  admit,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that ,  on  the  persons  of  private  soldiers  who  were  w'ounded 
accidentally  during  the  mutiny  and  were  brought  to  the  hospital 
sums  of  money  ranging  from  £15  to  £20  w^ere  found.  Then, 
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when  the  Macedonians  came  to  San  Stefano,  representatives  of 
the  Salonica  troops  in  the  capital  visited  them  to  ask  pardon  and 
to  confess  that  they  had  been  led  astray  by  money.  Had  they 
been  maddened  by  religious  fanaticism  they  would  have  killed 
all  the  Christian  deputies  belonging  to  the  Ahrar  party,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  only  sought  to  kill  the  chiefs  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  mainly  Moslem.  Instead  of  attacking  the  Greek 
newspaper  offices,  which,  a  few  days  before,  had  savagely  attacked 
the  army,  they  tried  to  kill  Hussein  Djahid  Bey,  the  uncompro¬ 
misingly  Moslem  deputy  and  journalist,  who,  both  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  and  in  his  new’spaper,  had  so  vigorously  defended  the  army 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks  that  the  Second  Army  Corps 
made  him  a  valuable  present  in  token  of  gratitude  a  few  days 
before  the  Constantinople  soldiers  sought  to  murder  him.  And 
why  should  these  uneducated  soldiers  have  demanded  as  ministers 
certain  Ahrar  statesmen  of  wffiom  they  had  never  heard  before 
if  it  were  not  that  the  names  were  put  into  their  mouths,  as  the 
cry  for  the  Sheriat  was  put  into  their  mouths,  by  agents  of  the 
Palace,  who  accompanied  them  in  civil  dress  just  as  reactionary 
officers  accompanied  them  in  the  dress  of  private  soldiers? 
Nothing  had  impressed  me  more  in  St.  Sophia  Square  on  April 
13th  than  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  soldiers  not  to  injure  any 
European.  They  repeated  the  phrase,  “We  must  not  touch  any¬ 
body  wearing  a  ha]j;,”  as  if  it  were  a  verse  from  the  Koran;  and 
from  this  circumstance  I  suspected  at  the  time  that,  despite  the 
elaborate  care  that  was  taken  to  make  the  movement  seem  to 
originate  with  the  rank  and  file,  the  demonstration  was  being 
carefully  worked  from  above.  I  watched  closely  for  any  signs  of 
Moslem  fanaticism  originating  with  the  soldiers  themselves,  and 
the  only  signs  I  could  detect  were  the  following  : — Some  of  the 
soldiers  objected  to  Turks  wearing  European  collars,  as  contrary 
to  the  Sheriat.  At  Couche-Dili,  Kadi-Keuy,  they  knocked  down 
and  cut  the  hair  off  a  Moslem  lady  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
violating  the  Sheriat  by  walking  in  the  streets.  Finally,  several 
rafri- shops  in  Stamboul  were  invaded  by  men  belonging  to  the 
infantry  of  marine,  who  professed  to  be  scandalised,  as  good 
Mohammedans,  by  the  sight  of  Believers  openly  breaking  the 
Sacred  Law  by  drinking  and  playing  cards ;  but  as,  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  these  puritanical  marines  were  invariably  intoxicated  them¬ 
selves,  we  should  not  attach  too  much  importance,  I  think,  to 
their  protests.  But,  in  view  of  the  authoritative  statement  made 
to  the  present  writer  by  Marshal  Shefket  Pasha  that  overwhelm¬ 
ing  proofs  have  already  been  collected  by  the  War  Office  that  the 
mutiny  was  caused  by  Abdul  Hamid  and  not  by  religion,  I  think 
that  there  is  no  use  in  dw^elling  any  further  on  this  point. 
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At  the  same  time  the  ease  with  which  the  mutiny  was  caused 
is  in  itself  a  disquieting  fact.  The  soldiers  must  have  been  ripe 
for  mutiny,  or  they  would  not  have  harkened  so  quickly  to  the 
voice  from  Yildiz.  What  brought  them  to  this  frame  of  mind? 

In  the  first  place  I  should  say  that  environment  had  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  Constantinople  is  a  reactionary  city.  It 
depended  too  much  on  Yildiz.  It  contained  too  many  spies-out- 
of-wwk,  cashiered  ofidcers,  impecunious  hodjas  and  unemployed 
prophets.  Then  Yildiz,  with  its  fabulous  wealth  and  splendour, 
and  its  pampered  Guards,  must  have  exercised  a  most  deleterious 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  unsophisticated  young  conscripts 
from  Anatolia.  Old  soldiers  spoke,  too,  of  the  easy  times  the 
troops  had  had  before  this  Parliament  came  into  existence— no 
drill,  except  for  the  Selamlik,  none  of  this  ceaseless  marching, 
manoeuvring,  and  practice-firing  that  these  detestable  Young 
Turks  have  brought  into  fashion.  Then,  the  officers  of  these  good 
old  days — they  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  they  would  let  you  do 
almost  anything  you  liked  (especially  if  you  gave  them  a  few 
piastres,  a  packet  of  smuggled  tobacco,  or  some  little  douceur  of 
that  kind).  Now  we  have  young  men  w'ho  speak  German  half 
the  time,  who  have  been  educated  in  military  schools  here  or 
abroad,  who  are  apparently  more  than  half  giaours,  some  of  them, 
who,  instead  of  ornamenting  their  rooms  with  holy  texts  from 
the  Koran,  hang  therein  (so  their  orderlies  tell  us)  picture-post¬ 
cards  representing  unveiled  foreign  women.  And,  behold,  these 
young  men  are  hard  as  iron,  they  work  us  to  death,  they  take  no 
excuse,  they  accept  no  bribes. 

At  this  stage  the  soldiers  began  to  learn  from  devout  hodjas 
and  from  large  printed  papers,  written  doubtless  by  very  wise 
and  holy  men,  tha^  these  young  officers  of  theirs  were  bad  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  had  even  formed  themselves  into  a  thing  called  a 
Committee,  which  imposed  its  will  on  the  Padishah,  and  even 
harboured  the  dread  design  of  making  all  Moslems  wear 
bowler  hats.  Then  the  corrupt  old  “ranker”  ex-officers  turned 
up  in  coffee-houses  and  in  the  shady  courtyards  of  mosques,  with 
hints  and  winks  and  oily  explanations,  and — oh! — handfuls  of 
pure  gold. 

Early  in  April  the  disaffection  among  the  soldiers  had  reached 
a  dangerous  pitch,  and,  contrary  to  what  has  been  generally  re¬ 
ported,  the  military  authorities  were  quite  aware  of  it.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  they  took  the  proper  steps  to  meet  this 
danger,  which  they  evidently  under-estimated.  Instead  of  con¬ 
descending  to  ask  the  Sheik-ul-IslSm  and  the  Liberal  hodjas  to 
counteract  the  reactionary  agitation  of  the  softas,  they  ran  full 
tilt  against  hodjas  of  all  descriptions.  General  Mahmud  Mukhtar 
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Pasha,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Constantinople  garrison, 
issued  to  the  troops  a  General  Order  forbidding  soldiers  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  hodjas,  but  this  imprudent  document  raised  such  an 
outcry  that  it  was  immediately  withdrawn.  The  officers  were 
instructed,  however,  to  counteract  as  much  as  possible,  in  their 
instructions  to  the  men,  the  seditious  and  reactionary  teaching  of 
the  mollahs.  “Those  fellows  in  white  robes  and  turbans  that 
you  see  in  the  streets,  what  are  they?”  asked  an  officer  of  his 
men,  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak.  “Are  they  not  hodjas? 
Well,  then,  if  ever  I  give  you  the  order  you  must  let  these  gentry 
feel  the  points  of  your  bayonets  exactly  as  if  they  were  mere 
ordinary  mortals.” 

In  the  same  way,  when  disaffected  hodjas  preached  reactionary 
sermons  in  the  mosques,  the  Government,  to  the  scandal  of  all 
True  Believers,  sent  spies  into  these  sacred  buildings.  In  short, 
the  authorities  behaved  with  some  of  that  tactlessness  and  high¬ 
handedness  that  nearly  always  characterise  the  action  of  military 
men  and  sceptical  civilian  statesmen  in  dealing  with  a  movement 
which  is,  to  some  extent,  religious. 

Francis  McCullagh. 
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In  much  of  the  discussion  that  has  recently  been  stirred  up  by 
Germany’s  naval  expansion,  it  has  been  either  assumed  or  openly 
stated  that  the  matter  is  not  one  that  concerns  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  alone,  and  that  the  United  States  is  remotely  but  none 
the  less  unescapably  affected  by  it.  Put  in  this  moderate  form 
the  proposition  is,  I  think,  indisputable,  infinitely  more  so,  at  any 
rate,  than  some  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  it.  The  Americans, 
indeed,  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise  and  express  their  very 
real,  if  indirect,  interest  in  the  situation  which  threatens  to  throw 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  into  an  antagonism  as  sharp  as  that 
of  two  gladiators  in  a  Roman  arena.  The  gravity  of  the  crisis  has 
impressed  them  far  more  than  our  way  of  meeting  it.  We  could 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  done  more  to  alienate  American 
sympathy  than  by  the  humiliating  panics  we  have  indulged  in 
over  phantom  torpedo-boats,  invisible  airships,  and  belligerent 
German  waiters.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  Americans  have 
noted  our  attack  of  “nerves  ”  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  wonder¬ 
ing,  as  they  well  might,  what  has  come  over  us,  and  half-inclined  to 
conclude  that  if  we  fail  in  the  ordeal  that  awaits  us  it  will  be  because 
we  deserve  to  fail.  But  they  have  not  on  that  account  disguised 
from  themselves  that  between  American  interests  and  the  ultimate 
outcome,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  prodigious  preparations  for 
war  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Sea,  there  exists  a  tangible,  and 
I)ossibly  a  vital,  connection.  I  do  not  say  that  the  realisation  of 
this  connection  and  of  all  that  may  be  implied  in  it  has  as  yet 
cut  very  deep  into  the  American  consciousness,  or  that  it  holds 
even  a  second  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  “man  in  the  cars  ”  and 
of  the  average  journalist,  or  that  it  is  potent  enough  to  have  any 
immediate  influence  on  American  policy  or  on  the  growth  of 
American  shipbuilding.  Considering  the  self-contentment  and 
isolation  of  American  life,  its  happy  or  harmful  immunity  from 
the  fierce  juxtapositions  and  imminent  contentions  of  Europe,  and 
the  lack  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  constant  education  in  the 
realities  of  world-politics,  one  could  not  expect  the  ordinary,  busy, 
and  complacent  citizen  to  feel  much  more  than  a  purely  spec¬ 
tacular  interest  in  the  successive  phases  of  a  distant  old-world 
rivaliy.  That  he  should  feel  any  sort  of  interest  at  all  is,  how¬ 
ever,  something;  and  that  the  better  sort  of  American  journals 
and  of  American  politicians  and  publicists  should  not  only  discern 
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but  proclaim  the  fact  that  the  German  question  is  an  American 
as  well  as  a  British  question,  is  little  less  than  revolutionary. 
Thirteen  years  ago,  at  any  rate,  when  I  first  visited  America, 
nothing  like  it  w'ould  have  been  possible.  Americans  in  1896 
would  not  merely  have  disavowed,  they  would  not  even  have  sus¬ 
pected,  any  relationship  whatever  between  their  own  fortunes  and 
policies  and  the  rivalries  of  two  European  Powers.  Had  the 
Anglo-German  situation  in  its  present  or  anything  like  its  present 
form  developed  a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  Americans  would  have 
discussed  it,  as  they  discussed  the  Grseco-Turkish  w^ar,  with  a 
wholly  impersonal  detachment,  and  would  have  repudiated  with 
the  most  ingenuous  incredulity  any  suggestion  that  its  issue  could 
possibly  affect  or  involve  themselves.  In  those  untroubled  days 
they  agreed  with  St.  Paul  that  it  is  only  the  fool  w^hose  eyes  are 
on  the  ends  of  the  earth.  International  politics  had  no  meaning 
for  them  ;  they  were  a  hermit  nation ,  eminently  self-centred  and 
incurious,  sur\^eying  the  outer  w’orld  with  an  almost  comical  pity 
as  an  institution  whose  one  office  of  utility  was  to  serve  as  a  foil 
to  the  singular  blessedness  of  American  conditions.  To-day,  as 
the  reflex  of  those  breathless  events  that  in  the  last  twelve  years 
have  transformed  the  American  Republic  into  an  Empire,  estab¬ 
lished  her  as  an  Asiatic  Power,  given  her  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence,  and  brought  her  at  more  than  one  point  into  somewhat 
hazardous  contact  with  the  nations  of  the  Orient  and  Occident 
alike,  the  old  instinctive  attitude  of  provincialism  and  disdain  has 
been,  not  destroyed,  but  sensibly  w'eakened.  The  discussion  of 
the  Anglo-German  problem  throughout  the  United  States  has  been 
far  wider,  better  informed,  and  more  realistic  than  would  have 
been  possible  before  the  Spanish- American  w’ar ;  and  the  number 
of  Americans  who  perceive  and  acknowledge  its  bearings  on 
American  interests  is  far  greater  and  far  more  authoritative  than 
it  could  have  been  in  the  days  when,  apart  from  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  United  States  had  virtually  no  external  policy  or 
commitments  whatever. 

But  the  change  which  has  come  over  America’s  position  and 
outlook  is  visible  not  merely  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
attention  directed  tow'ards  the  gathering  stringency  of  Anglo- 
German  relations,  but  also  in  the  whole  tone  of  American  com¬ 
ment  and  criticism.  A  decade  and  a  half  ago,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  Americans  w'ere  incapable  of  a  calm  consideration  of  any  fact 
or  incident  that  concerned,  how'ever  remotely,  their  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  The  spontaneous  outburst  of  Anglophobia  that 
followed  on  Mr.  Cleveland’s  Venezuelan  Message  of  1895  showed 
that  a  generation  of  Americans  had  grown  up  since  the  Civil  War, 
nourished  on  the  old  traditions  and  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
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great  change  in  British  sentiment  which  synchronised  with,  and 
was  largely  caused  by,  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  the  politics 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  need  not  trace  the  various  influences 
and  events  which,  in  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  have  brought 
enlightenment  in  a  flood,  have  eftectually  ousted  the  old  suspicious¬ 
ness  and  ill-will,  and  have  formulated  Anglo-American  relations 
on  what  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  enduring  basis  of 
common  sympathies  and  interests.  It  is  enough  to  register  the 
fact  that  the  whole  spirit  of  American  comment  on  the  recent 
developments  in  the  North  Sea  attests  a  change  that  has  all  the 
sweep  of  a  revolution  in  the  national  attitude  towards  the  people 
and  policies  of  Great  Britain.  You  will  hardly  anywhere  find  in 
the  United  States,  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Irish- Americans  and 
German- Americans,  a  single  journal  that  favours  Germany’s  naval 
ambitions,  or  that  does  not  regard  the  growth  of  the  German  Navy 
as  a  direct  challenge  to  Great  Britain’s  supremacy  at  sea,  or  that 
does  not  perceive  that  if  maritime  ascendancy  were  to  pass  into 
German  hands  American  interests  of  all  kinds  would  be  not  merely 
prejudiced,  but  severely  and  perhaps  permanently  dislocated. 
There  is  a  renewed  and  a  more  vivid  consciousness  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  bonds  that  link  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  staggering  shock  that  American  commerce  and  power — to 
say  nothing  of  other  and  rarer  possessions — would  experience  if 
the  might  of  Great  Britain  were  to  be  suddenly  humbled.  How¬ 
ever  much  Americans  might  gird  at  our  diplomacy  and  our  Empire 
and  the  form  of  our  civilisation,  I  have  never  got  the  impression 
that  they  grudged  us,  or  conceived  themselves  menaced  by,  our 
command  of  the  sea.  They  are  well  aware  that  the  possession  of 
Canada  binds  us  automatically  to  good  behaviour  throughout  the 
Americas ;  while  they  do  not  attach  the  same  degree  of  mag' 
nanimity  as  certain  Englishmen  to  the  fact  that  a  Power  already 
gorged  to  repletion  refrains  from  asking  for  more  and  somewhat 
irritatingly  proclaims  its  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  status  quo, 
they  do  not  regard  us  as  an  aggressive  nation,  or  our  maritime 
strength  as  an  instrument  of  spoliation  ;  they  know  that  our  aban¬ 
donment  of  one  naval  and  -military  station  after  another  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Canada  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  we  have 
wiped  the  U nited  States  from  the  list  of  possible  enemies ;  they 
know,  too,  that  except  for  purposes  of  Parliamentary  debate  the 
two-Power  standard  is  calculated  without  reference  to  the 
American  Navy ;  and  they  have  long  since  acquitted  us  of  all 
“designs”  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  hardly  think  it  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  so  long  as  they  do  not  themselves  care  to 
be  the  first  naval  Power  in  the  world,  Americans  would  rather  see 
Great  Britain  than  any  other  nation  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
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Least  of  all,  in  my  judgment,  would  they  relish  the  prospect 
of  Germany  reaching  that  position.  During  the  past  twelve  years 
a  certain  suspiciousness  of  Germany  has  permeated  American 
opinion.  It  is  founded  perhaps  at  bottom  on  incompatibility  of 
temper.  There  are  two  instincts  derived  from  their  past  which 
have  struck  firm  roots  in  the  national  character  and  outlook  of  the 
American  people.  One  is  their  dislike  of  kingship ;  the  other  is 
their  dislike  of  bureaucracy.  Germany  offends  against  both 
instincts.  Great  Britain  does  not,  partly  because  while  those 
Americans  who  regard  the  British  Crown  as  a  useful  institution 
are  comparatively  few’,  and  those  who  regard  it  w’ith  a  more  or 
less  kindly  amusement  are  very  many,  there  is  a  general  recogni¬ 
tion  that  democracy  in  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  the  monarchy, 
is  the  real  and  dominating  fact.  In  Germany  the  case  is  held  to 
be  very  different.  Whereas  Americans  believe  they  detect  in  our 
form  of  government  the  veritable  rule  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  operating  behind  the  veil  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  in  Germany  they  are  persuaded  that  Parliamentary 
institutions  serve  merely  as  trappings  for  something  little  less  than 
an  effective  and  ubiquitous  absolutism — an  absolutism  all  the  more 
offensive  to  their  way  of  thinking  because  it  appears  to  rest  on  a 
military,  aristocratic,  and  bureaucratic  caste.  The  whole  system 
which  the  Kaiser  personifies,  his  whole  conception  of  the  State  and 
of  the  respective  parts  that  the  people  and  the  Sovereign  should 
play  in  it,  revolt  not  merely  the  opinion  but  the  political  conscience 
of  the  American  people,  and  rasp  unceasingly  on  their  perfectly 
sincere  and  exalted  sense  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  moral  efficacy  of  “free  institutions.” 

There  exists,  in  short,  between  the  genius  of  the  two  countries 
a  permanent  conflict  of  ideas  and  aspirations.  Such  a  conflict  is 
not  in  itself  a  bar  to  political  friendship,  or  even  to  a  political 
alliance  when  the  argument  from  expediency  or  necessity  is 
sufficiently  strong.  Two  nations  more  absolutely  different  in  the 
cast  of  their  civilisation  and  in  their  instinctive  ways  of  looking 
at  things  than  Bussia  and  France,  for  instance,  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  But  none  of  the  secular  conditions  that  dictated  the 
Pual  Alliance  exists  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  There  has  never  been  anything,  except  the  slender  bond 
of  an  interchange  of  educational  ideas,  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  spiritual 
antipathy  of  which  Americans  never  wholly  lose  the  consciousness. 
On  the  contrary,  whenever  events,  at  any  rate  during  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years,  have  brought  the  two  peoples  into  contact 
they  have  also  brought  them  into  conflict.  The  attitude,  the 
decidedly  waspish  attitude,  of  Germany  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
was  one,  and  by  no  means  the  least  startling,  of  the  many  sur- 
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prises  which  that  episode  sprung  upon  the  American  people.  The 
futile  rudeness  of  the  German  squadron  in  Manila  Bay,  the 
Kaiser’s  swoop  upon  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  Spanish  Empire 
in  the  Pacific,  the  clash  over  Samoa,  and  many  smaller  but  not 
less  irritating  incidents,  expanded  the  distrust  of  German  policy 
into  a  national  prepossession.  Within  a  year  of  the  signing  of 
the  Peace  of  Paris  the  Kaiser  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse  had  between 
them  contrived  to  oust  Great  Britain  from  her  old  position  as  the 
supreme  object  of  American  suspicion.  All  the  doubts  and  appre¬ 
hensions,  the  wilful  misunderstandings,  and  irrational  animosities 
that  Americans  used  to  project  into  their  dealings  with  us,  they 
have,  since  1898,  brought  to  bear  against  Germany.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  new  enmity  has  any  more  root  in  reason  than  had  the  old. 
International  likes  and  dislikes  rarely  are  determined  by  broad 
principles  of  reason.  As  a  rule,  they  are  nothing  but  the  outcome 
of  caprice,  and  accident,  and  uninquiring  prejudice — which  is  one 
of  the  causes  why  one  should  doubt  whether  anything  is  of  so  little 
consequence  as  not  to  have  its  influence  in  shaping  national  prefer¬ 
ences  and  aversions.  I  merely  state  the  fact  that  in  American 
eyes  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  it  was  no  longer 
Great  Britain  but  Germany  that  was  “the  enemy.”  Washington 
took  to  watching  Berlin  as  the  French  Eepublic  during  the  crisis 
of  the  Dreyfus  case  watched  Paris,  as  Pretoria  in  the  old  days 
watched  Johannesburg.  The  American  Navy  Department  began 
quite  openly  to  measure  its  requirements  by  the  growth  of  German 
sea-power.  When  Mr.  Hay  failed,  at  the  last  moment,  to  carry 
through  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  the  conviction  grew  up  that  Germany,  in  some  recondite 
manner,  had  blocked  the  sale.  The  conduct  of  the  German  troops 
in  China  during  and  after  the  relief  of  the  Legations  profoundly 
shocked  the  moral  sense  of  America.  The  “man  in  the  cars” 
came  to  look  upon  it  as  almost  axiomatic  that  in  her  ceaseless 
endeavours  to  lower  the  social  pressure  by  emigration  and  carve 
out  exclusive  preserves  for  hei  traders,  Germany’s  ambitions  would 
one  day  bring  her  inevitably  athwart  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It 
was  the  belief  that  Germany  meant,  if  she  could,  to  secure  a  foot¬ 
hold  on  South  American  soil  and  a  naval  station  in  South  Ameri¬ 
can  waters  that  accounted  for  the  explosion  of  angry  amazement 
that  greeted  the  Anglo-German  Alliance  of  1903  against  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Anybody,  indeed,  who  is  at  all  in  touch  with  Americans  is 
aware  how  keenly  during  recent  years  they  have  been  exercised 
by  the  spectacle  of  Germany’s  growing  stake  and  influence  in 
Brazil,  by  rumours  of  her  attempts  to  lease  the  island  of  Mar¬ 
garita,  off  the  Venezuelan  coast,  as  a  naval  base,  and  by  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  how  far  the  Pan-German  programme  for  the  economic 
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absorption  of  Holland  would  affect,  if  it  were  to  be  realised,  the 
political  interest  of  the  United  States  in  preserving  the  present 
status  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  and  about  the  Southern  Conti¬ 
nent.  And  whoever  is  aware  of  all  this,  is  aware,  also,  how 
assiduously  German  diplomacy  has  worked,  and  how  all  but  com¬ 
pletely  it  has  failed,  to  remove  American  suspicions  of  Germany’s 
aims  and  policies.  The  visit  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the 
Kaiser’s  importunate  gifts  and  blandishments,  the  sustained 
shower  of  articles  and  interviews  which  the  late  Baron  von  Stern¬ 
berg,  most  zealous  and  ingratiating  of  ambassadors,  kept  up  when¬ 
ever  Germany’s  acts  or  ambitions  in  Europe,  in  South  America, 
or  in  the  Far  East  w'ere  called  into  question,  have  only  served  to 
show  that  the  latent  uneasiness  with  which  Americans  follow  Ger¬ 
many’s  activities  will  not  be  lightly  dispelled. 

This  uneasiness  has  been  in  no  way  diminished  by  such  study 
as  Americans  have  been  able  to  devote  to  Germany’s  European 
policy — by  her  championship,  for  instance,  of  Abdul  Hamid  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  by  her  pounce  upon  France  in  1905,  by  her 
remorseless  exploitation  of  Eussia’s  weakness  a  few  months  ago, 
and  by  her  swift  accumulation  of  a  material  and  political  power 
almost  Napoleonic  in  its  range  and  effectiveness.  But  these  events, 
while  leaving  on  American  observers  a  very  definite  impression  both 
of  Germany’s  might  and  of  the  uses  to  which  she  was  prepared 
to  put  it,  were  too  strictly  European  to  excite  them  keenly.  It  is 
quite  another  matter  now  that  she  is  seen  to  be  stretching  forth  a 
hand  for  the  trident  so  long  and  securely  and  with  such  general 
acquiescence  held  in  the  British  grasp,  now  that  she  is  making  a 
bid,  in  circumstances  desperate  indeed  but  not  hopeless,  for 
the  naval  supremacy  of  the  world.  This  is  a  development  that  all 
Americans  look  upon  with  a  certain  interest,  that  few  or  none 
view  with  approval,  and  that  some,  though  probably  not  very 
many,  regard  with  a  proleptic  apprehension.  It  is  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  their  commercial  and  financial  interests  are  inextricably 
bound  up  with  ours,  or  because  wherever  the  two  countries  meet 
in  the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs  it  is  to  prosecute  a  common  policy , 
or  because  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  stand  substan¬ 
tially  for  the  same  principles  in  ethics  and  government,  that 
Americans  feel  drawn  towards  the  British  rather  than  the  German 
side  of  a  struggle  which,  if  it  comes  to  a  head,  will  be,  as  they 
are  quick  to  see,  a  struggle  for  dominion  on  the  part  of  Germany 
and  a  struggle  for  life  on  our  part.  It  is  also  because  Americans 
know  that  they  can  trust  us,  and  are  not  yet  convinced  that  they 
can  trust  Germany.  Our  supremacy  at  sea  gives  them  not  a 
moment’s  anxiety  on  behalf  of  a  single  one  of  their  possessions 
or  policies.  They  feel  no  confidence  that  Germany’s  supremacy 
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at  sea  would  be  equally  innocuous.  Those  Americans  who  think 
at  all  about  foreign  affairs  realise  perfectly  well  that,  next  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  their  own  country,  there  is  and  can  be 
no  higher  American  interest  than  the  preservation  of  the  British 
Empire  on  its  present  footing ;  that  its  downfall  would  react  no¬ 
where  so  disastrously  as  upon  the  United  States;  and  that  the 
rise  of  a  Greater  Germany  in  its  place  would  be  little  less,  in  the 
long  run,  than  a  challenge  to  their  position  and  freedom  as  a 
World-Power. 

Captain  Mahan,  as  one  would  expect,  has  been  quick  to  seize 
on  the  essential  point.  In  an  article  that  appeared  in  Collier's 
Weekly  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
to  the  duty  of  pondering  the  “portentous  international  fact  and 
factor — that  is,  maker  of  further  facts — ”  that  had  come  so  rapidly 
into  existence.  “It  is  surely  incumbent  upon  us,”  he  wrote,  “to 
recognise  that  there  is  now  visible  in  the  near  future  a  foreign 
fleet  decisively  superior  to  our  own  in  the  class  of  vessel  accepted 
at  present  by  preponderant  naval  opinion  as  the  determinative 
factor  in  naval  war.”  It  was  unthinkable,  he  argued,  that  Great 
Britain  should  ever  wish  to  contravene  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Nobody,  of  course,  had  the  right  to  impute  any  such  intention  to 
Germany  either.  “But  we  must  look  facts  straight  in  the  face, 
and  see  that,  in  case  of  future  offence  given  by  some  future  Castro 
— a  condition  almost  sure  to  arise — such  superiority  at  sea  as 
Germany  is  now’  establishing  puts  it  in  her  power  to  exact  what¬ 
ever  reparation  she  may  please,  irrespective  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  ”  ;  and  he  went  on  to  pose  to  Americans  the  tremendous  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  were  willing  “to  have  a  permanent  element  of 
national  policy  dependent  upon  the  uncertain  indulgence  of  a 
foreign  State,  which  is  notoriously  thirsting  for  colonisation  in 
the  supposed  interest  of  racial  development.”  He  warned  his 
countrymen  that  history  w^as  full  of  instances  in  which  navies  built 
for  one  purpose  had  been  used  for  another ;  that  they  had  to  ask 
themselves  not  what  Germany’s  intentions  were  but  what  she 
could  do  with  the  naval  force  she  was  creating  ;  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  dispute  between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  naval  power 
alone  could  control  the  issue ;  and  that  if  the  Americans  were  to 
find  themselves  decisively  inferior  at  sea,  not  only  would  they  be 
beaten  on  the  main  issue  but  their  commerce  would  be  strangled 
by  blockade,  and  they  might  even  be  coerced  into  paying  the  war- 
bills  of  both  sides.  The  great  bulk  of  his  countrymen  have  not, 
of  course.  Captain  Mahan’s  vision  or  his  grasp  of  principles  and 
consequences,  or  his  sense  of  the  complexity  and  interdependence 
of  all  human  affairs.  I  quote  his  words  less  as  a  precis  of  what 
Americans  are  thinking  to-day  than  as  a  forecast  of  what  they  will 
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most  likely  be  thinking  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence.  Very  few, 
probably,  of  the  readers  of  Collier’s  W eekly  understood  his  argu¬ 
ment  or  accepted  his  conclusions,  or  regarded  his  sombre  elucida¬ 
tion  of  America’s  concern  in  Germany’s  naval  ambitions  as  other 
than  fanciful.  The  average  citizen  has  not  yet  been  educated 
quite  so  far  as  all  that  in  the  realities  of  Weltpolitik.  But  that  he 
would  prefer  not  to  see  Great  Britain  disappear  before  the  mailed 
fist,  that  sentiment  and  self-interest  both  incline  his  sympathies, 
as  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  towards  the  latter  Power, 
and  that  he  is  conscious,  or  half  conscious,  with  a  sort  of  vague 
disquietude,  that  complications  not  wholly  favourable  to  the 
United  States  might  ensue  if  Germany  w'ere  to  acquire  command 
of  the  sea — this  I  believe  to  be  the  fact. 

But  it  is  a  fact  to  which,  in  my  judgment,  little  political  moment 
can  at  present  be  attached.  The  notion  that  at  any  time  within 
the  range  of  rational  prevision  the  United  States  would  lend  her 
active  support  to  Great  Britain  against  Germany  is  based,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  on  a  wholly  erroneous  reading  of  the  political  char¬ 
acteristics  and  standpoint  of  the  American  people.  Seven  years 
ago,  in  the  pages  of  this  Keview,  I  endeavoured  to  combat  the 
assumption,  at  that  time  a  not  uncommon  one  in  England,  that 
the  United  States  was  in  some  sort  a  third  party  to  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance.  To-day  I  detect  in  some  quarters  a  not  dis¬ 
similar  and  equally  baseless  expectation  that  if  Great  Britein  and 
Germany  were  to  come  to  blows  we  might  rely  on  something 
more  than  the  moral  sympathy  of  America.  The  course  of 
American  action  in  external  affairs,  depending,  as  it  does,  very 
largely  upon  the  i)ersonality  of  the  President  and  upon  the  incal¬ 
culable  conditions  of  domestic  politics,  is  always  difficult  to  fore¬ 
cast  ;  but  I  think  it  fairly  safe  to  assert  that  except  in  one  contin¬ 
gency  there  is  no  possibility  whatever  of  the  United  States  taking 
sides  in  an  Anglo-German  conflict  or  of  her  departing  from  an 
attitude  of  strict  neutrality — an  attitude  that  might  be  relaxed  here 
and  there,  if  occasion  offered  and  no  risk  of  trouble  w’as  to  be 
feared,  in  our  favour,  that  would  certainly  be  compatible  with  the 
heartiest  wushes  for  our  success,  but  that  on  the  whole  would  be 
unfalteringly  maintained  till  the  struggle  was  over  and  whatever 
its  issue.  The  contingency  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  contin¬ 
gency  that  might  force  America  into  the  arena,  would  arise  if 
Germany  were  to  attempt  any  interference  with  the  supply  of  food 
and  grain  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain.  Any  such 
attempt  Americans  would  resist  if  necessary  by  force  of  arms. 
Short  of  that  I  can  conceive  no  circumstance  that  would  be  likely 
to  move  the  United  States  one  inch  beyond  her  traditional  policy 
of  non-interference.  She  would  remain  neutral  partly  because  the 
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political  influence  of  the  German-American  and  Irish-American 
“  vote  ”  would  make  it  a  most  hazardous  enterprise  for  any  Presi¬ 
dent  to  suggest  to  Congress  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  but 
chiefly  because  the  great  majority  of  Americans  would  look  upon 
an  Anglo-German  conflict  as  primarily  a  European  question  in 
which  their  concern  stopped  far  short  of  the  point  of  intervention 
and  participation. 

It  is  difficult  for  Europeans,  who  live  in  a  powder-magazine, 
and  rarely  have  the  fear  of  an  explosion  out  of  their  minds,  to 
realise  the  simplicity,  spaciousness,  and  unhampered  self-absorp¬ 
tion  of  American  life.  Foreign  politics  are  minimised  over  there 
at  least  as  much  as  they  are  exaggerated  over  here ;  Americans 
can  hardly  be  got  to  take  them  seriously ;  a  diplomatic  dispute 
with  another  Power,  conducted  on  either  side  upon  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  force,  is  of  all  experiences  the  one  most  foreign  to  their 
normal  routine  of  existence  ;  when  you  have  mentioned  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  you  have  pretty  well  indicated  the  sum  total  of  the 
average  citizen’s  interest  in  external  affairs.  During  several  years 
in  the  United  States  I  do  not  recall  a  single  well-informed  debate 
in  Congress  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Kepublic  or  a  single 
member  who  ever  treated  his  constituents  to  an  address  on  so  alien 
a  topic.  The  operative  opinion  of  the  Commonwealth  still  desires 
to  have  as  few  dealings  as  possible  with  foreign  Powers,  still  quotes 
and  abides  by  Washington’s  warning  against  “entangling  alli¬ 
ances,’’  still  shrinks  from  any  course  that  threatens  “complica¬ 
tions,”  still  clings  to  the  policy  of  isolation  as  the  one  that  most 
adequately  squares  with  the  needs  of  American  conditions.  This 
is  so,  even  though  facts  and  necessity  have  outrun  many  of  the 
formula?,  prejudices,  and  traditions  that  a  decade  and  a  half  ago 
were  all  but  omnipotent.  The  peculiarity  of  America’s  position 
in  the  general  scheme  of  Weltpolitik  is,  indeed,  precisely  this,  that 
her  people  are  unconsciously  engaged  in  adapting  their  mental 
outlook  to  their  achievements.  The  Spanish  w’ar  launched  them 
on  a  stream  of  tendencies  that  has  already  carried  them  far  beyond 
their  old  confines,  and  is  inexorably  destined  to  carry  them  further 
still.  But  the  instinct  of  many  millions  of  American  citizens  is 
still  to  pretend  that  nothing  essential  has  been  changed.  They 
have  overthrown  Spanish  power  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  but 
the  far  harder  task  of  overthrowing  the  mental  habits  and  pre¬ 
possessions  of  a  hundred  years’  growth  they  have  not  yet  accom¬ 
plished.  They  have  an  Empire,  but  they  have  not  yet  become 
Imperial.  They  have  expanded  physically,  but  they  have  still 
to  expand  mentally.  They  are  a  World-Power  in  fact,  but  not  in 
consciousness,  in  breadth  of  vision,  in  a  resolute  acceptance  of 
new  conditions,  in  a  not  less  resolute  emancipation  from  the  pre- 
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cepts  of  an  outworn  past.  They  are  multiplying  every  year  fresh 
points  of  diplomatic  contact  with  the  outer  world,  and  yet  no 
American  statesman  would  dare  to  proclaim  it  as  a  fact  that  the 
days  of  America’s  isolation  are  over.  Without  quite  realising  it, 
they  are  undergoing  a  course  of  education  in  the  realities  of  their 
new  international  position.  Events  are  teaching  them,  but  the 
progress  of  enlightenment  will  be  arduous  and  protracted. 

Americans,  for  instance,  have  not  yet  put  tradition  so  far  behind 
them  as  to  admit  the  word  “alliance”  or  any  word  pointing  in 
that  direction,  into  their  political  vocabulary.  Mr.  Eoot,  when 
he  signed  his  Agreement  with  Japan  a  few  months  ago,  did  not 
venture  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  Treaty.  It  is 
even  possible  that  had  the  Presidential  election  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Agreement  would  never  have  been 
divulged,  or,  if  divulged,  would  have  been  repudiated  by  the  next 
Democratic  Secretary  of  State.  Americans  as  a  whole  are  still  far 
from  realising  how  much  their  prejudice  against  any  kind  of  formal 
understanding  and  co-operation  with  other  Powers  militates 
against  their  effectiveness  in  world-politics.  They  do  not  see  that 
a  Power  that  automatically  and  unreflectingly  rules  out  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  alliances  in  any  circumstances  whatsoever  is  a  Power 
that  wilfully  handicaps  its  freedom  of  action  and  runs  the  risk  of 
sacrificing  its  interests  to  a  theory.  In  the  broader  field  on  which 
the  United  States  has  now  entered,  immutable  rules  and  cast-iron 
systems  are  a  hindrance,  not  a  help.  That  nice  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  which  is  the  essence  of  diplomacy  cannot  possibly 
be  effected  if  the  choice  of  means  is  abridged  beforehand  by  a 
hard  and  fast  formula.  Americans  will  understand  this  in  time, 
but  they  do  not  understand  it  now.  Happily,  we  in  Great  Britain 
can  well  afford  to  wait  while  they  are  gathering  wisdom  from 
experience — and  to  wait  with  an  assurance  that  prevents  anxiety 
as  decisively  as  it  forbids  over-precipitancy.  It  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  before  the  bonds  that  already  link  British  and 
American  policy  on  more  than  one  international  field  are  formally 
cemented.  Temporary  circumstances  and  accidental  events  may 
hasten  that  consummation  or  retard  it ;  it  may  be  evolved  from 
America’s  necessity  or  from  our  own  ;  no  one  can  foresee  how  or 
when  it  will  come.  But  that  come  it  ultimately  will,  that  the 
permanent  currents  of  national  interests  and  sentiment  are  setting 
full  and  fair  towards  it,  is  no  longer,  I  think,  open  to  question. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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That  the  mothers  of  great  men  have,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
been  great  women  is  so  well-worn  a  truth  that  most  of  us  are 
tired  of  finding  it  underlined.  That  the  mothers  of  famous 
women  have  with  strange  frequency  left  them  early  orphans  is  less 
generally  noticed.  But  the  curious-minded  in  such  matters  may 
excusably  feel  some  wonder  why  it  has  chanced  that  the  fathers 
of  so  many  celebrated  authoresses  have  been  such  singularly  selfish 
and  trying  persons. 

There  is  “that  clever  dog  Burney,”  as  Dr.  Johnson  called  him; 
there  is  the  “ claretty-faced  ”  Mr.  Edgeworth,  so  exasperating  to 
Byron ;  there  is  taciturn  Mr.  Ferrier,  brought  up  after  the  fashion 
of  Eousseau,  and  no  very  convincing  example  of  its  success. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  Reverend  Patrick  Bronte,  with  his  comfort¬ 
less  habit  of  taking  his  meals  by  himself ;  Dr.  Mitford,  a 
“detestable  humbug”  even  in  the  kindly  eyes  of  gentle  William 
Harness;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Moulton-Barrett ,  the  anti-matrimonial, 
of  whom  too  much  has  been  said  already,  and  who  may,  perhaps, 
be  forgiven  for  indirectly  supplying  literature  with  one  of  the 
sweetest-scented  manuscripts  it  holds,  the  love-letters  of  Robert 
Browning  and  “Aurora  Leigh.” 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  unjust  to  put  the  pleasant,  successful, 
genial  Doctor  Burney  in  the  same  category  as  the  eminently 
uninteresting  Ferrier  and  the  egotistical  Bronte.  But  he  pos¬ 
sesses  their  common  and  very  mischief-making  quality — a  lack 
of  perception  that  the  marked  ability  of  their  daughters  entitled 
them  to  more  freedom  and  less  interference.  That  these  were 
alike  most  devoted  and  submissive  should  by  no  means  be  forgotten 
when  their  praises  are  sounded,  detractors  being  much  too  ready 
to  deny  the  clever  woman  all  but  her  cleverness. 

In  Fanny  Burney’s  early  diaries,  the  prettiest  record  of  a  merry 
girlhood  ever  put  on  paper,  Dr.  Burney  figures  bravely  as  an 
ideal  father.  Self-made  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  his 
personal  charm  won  him  friends  worth  making  in  all  quarters, 
and  when  he  came  to  London  the  smart  world  crowded  his  modest 
Poland  Street  drawing-room  to  hear  the  stars  from  the  prosperous 
Italian  Opera,  unconscious  of  the  quiet  fifteen-year-old  satirist 
taking  its  measure  for  posterity.  But  he  was  no  “strass  engel, 
haus  teufel,”  and  Fanny’s  sparkling  letters  to  her  dear  “Daddy 
Crisp  ”  bring  him  before  us  in  a  winning  light.  When  the 
demure  “Fannikin”  awoke  to  find  herself  famous,  with  Johnson 
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raving  of  his  “little  Burney,”  and  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  so  absorbed 
in  Evelina  that  he  had  to  be  fed  whilst  reading  it,  who  so  proud 
as  Dr.  Burney?  We  may  smile  at  the  humility  of  her  dedication, 
but  to  him  it  was  doubtless  a  moving  example  of  lofty  poetry  : 

Oh  author  of  my  being!  far  more  dear 

To  me  than  light,  than  nourishment,  than  rest, 

Hygeia’s  blessings.  Rapture’s  burning  tear. 

Or  the  life-blood  that  mantles  in  my  breast. 

Could  my  weak  pow’rs  thy  num’rous  virtues  trace. 

By  filial  love  each  fear  should  be  repressed; 

The  blush  of  incapacity  I’d  chase, 

And  stand  Recorder  of  thy  worth  confess’d. 

But  since  my  niggard  stars  that  gift  refuse.  .  .  . 

This  is  probably  quite  enough  for  most  of  us;  but,  after  all,  the 
prudent  young  writer  herself  closes  wisely  :  “Accept  the  tribute, 
and  forget  the  lay.” 

How  did  Dr.  Burney  requite  this  reverent  homage?  How  did 
he  treat  the  girl  wTio  could  amuse  all  England?  Jane  Austen’s 
sweet  Anne  Elliott  likened  herself,  as  we  know,  to  “the  inimitable 
Miss  Larolles,”  of  Cecilia,  and  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  writer 
who  lived  long  enough  to  welcome  Vivian  Grey  with  fresh  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  to  receive  Macaulay’s  splendid  panegyric  after  her 
death.  The  ablest  men,  the  most  brilliant  women,  gave  Frances 
Burney  an  ovation  almost  without  parallel  in  literary  liistory  ;  yet, 
in  the  glad  heyday  of  youth  and  success,  her  father’s  remorseless 
hand  turned  the  key  upon  the  door  of  her  prison.  That  prison 
was  the  dullest  of  all  Courts.  Thackeray  has  painted  an  impres¬ 
sionist  picture  of  its  dreary  routine  in  a  few  swift,  memorable 
touches ;  the  diary  of  the  victim  has  done  the  rest. 

What  glorious  result  did  Dr.  Burney,  dazzled  to  blindness  by 
the  glitter  of  a  crown,  anticipate  in  vain  for  himself  or  his  obedient 
daughter?  Fanny’s  “niggard  stars”  were  indeed  in  the 
ascendant  when  she  was  condemned  to  the  coarse  tyranny  of  the 
ignorant  Schwellenburg,  who,  when  angry,  “raged  like  a  wild 
cat,”  in  the  place  of  the  homage  of  Burke  and  Johnson  ;  the  mean 
salary  of  two  hundred  a  year  instead  of  the  great  sums  eagerly 
subscribed  for  the  novels;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  slight  favours 
of  the  formal,  frigid  Queen,  whose  snuff-boxes  and  lap-dogs  were 
her  care,  as  a  substitute  for  the  love  of  her  warm-hearted  sisters. 
Gloomy  is  the  contrast  between  that  joyous  home,  echoing  with 
noble  music,  and  the  mournful  palace,  roused  one  dreadful  night 
to  the  wild  laughter  of  a  maniac  on  the  throne. 

What  wonder  health  and  spirits  failed  poor  Fanny?  What 
wonder  that  she  soon  began  to  petition  eagerly  for  her  order  of 
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release?  But  Dr.  Burney  was  for  a  long  time  deaf  to  her  timid 
entreaty.  The  possible  loss  of  a  daughter — for  she  was  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  health — he  could  face  with  more  equanimity  than 
the  possible  loss  of  Koyal  favour.  “What?  what?  what?”  we 
may  echo  with  “Farmer  George”  himself;  yet  so  it  was.  His 
common  sense  suffered  a  total  eclipse  until  it  was  almost  too  late. 
The  jaded  maid  of  honour  who  crept  out  to  freedom  after  “all 
the  Burkes”  had  “protested,”  after  Boswell  had  stigmatised  Dr. 
Burney’s  conduct  as  “outrageous,”  and  Walpole  and  WTndham 
had  threatened  to  “set  all  the  clubs  on  him,”  was  not  the  happy- 
hearted  girl  who  had  “left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful 
day  ”  so  full  of  hope. 

That  history  is  the  richer  by  her  later  diaries  does  not  whitewash 
Dr.  Burney.  That  she  had  her  revenge  by  editing  his  own 
literary  remains  in  the  dismal  later  style  w'hich  replaced  the 
spontaneity  and  gay  simplicity  of  Evelina  was  not  more  than  he 
deserved.  This  extraordinary  revolution  in  style,  which  ruined 
her  work  and  made  The  Wanderer  unreadable,  is  always  ascribed 
to  her  attempted  imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  may  not  her  long 
period  of  association  with  those  who  at  best  talked  broken  English 
have  impaired  her  command  of  her  own  language?  Life  with 
Schwellenburg  was  more  a  school  for  saints  and  patient  Griseldas 
than  for  the  making  of  a  novelist.  We  are  glad  to  think  that, 
despite  poverty,  she  found  so  much  happiness  with  her  courteous 
Emigre,  and  we  like  Monsieur  D’Arblay — who  refused  to  take 
back  the  title  of  General,  conferred  by  a  king,  from  the  hand  of 
Napoleon — better  than  the  bustling,  popular  father,  who  ended 
his  days  peacefully  as  organist  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  is  buried 
in  its  little  graveyard.  That  Fanny  ever  blamed  him,  or  that  he 
ever  repented  his  waste  of  her  best  years,  there  is  no  record.  He 
was  lucky  to  the  last,  and  so  much  respected  as  a  musical  authority 
that  he  w^as  on  one  occasion  paid  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  few 
short  articles  upon  that  subject. 

Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  was  born  in  Pierrepoint  Street, 
Bath,  in  1744,  and  lost  no  time  in  proving  himself  a  chip  of  the 
old  block.  For,  as  his  biographers  quaintly  put  it,  he  came  of 
a  family  of  “men  of  talent  marrying  early  and  often.”  He  began 
his  own  matrimonial  ventures  at  eighteen,  and  long  before  he 
was  of  age  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  “that  the  lamenting  of 
a  female  we  live  with  does  not  render  life  delightful.”  The 
“female”  in  question,  the  meek  mother  of  the  excellent  Maria, 
might  have  retorted  that  the  grandson  of  “Protestant  Frank,” 
raiser  of  a  regiment  for  Dutch  William,  was  quite  unmindful  of 
his  duties  tow'ards  her.  But  she  was  a  depressed  creature,  dying 
when  Maria  was  six,  to  leave  her  child  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
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brilliant  young  stepmother  poor  Air.  Day,  of  Sand  ford  and  Merton 
fame,  had  hoped  to  make  his  bride.  That  he  still  continued  a 
slavishly  admiring  friendship  for  Air.  Edgeworth  after  that  Don 
Juan  had  deprived  him  not  only  of  Honora  Sneyd,  but  of  her 
sister,  is,  to  say  with  the  immortal  Cyrus  Bantam,  AI.C., 
“Ee-markable !  ” 

Air.  Edgeworth’s  custom  of  marrying  heiresses  made  him 
prosperous,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  his  abilities  were  w'ell  above 
the  average.  He  came  near  to  being  the  inventor  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  the  velocipede,  and  exercised  all  sorts  of  educational 
theories  upon  his  endless  family.  He  was  idolised  by  Alaria, 
despite  the  drastic  ordeal  by  hanging  to  which  he  vainly  subjected 
the  [X)or,  under-sized  child  to  make  her  grow.  Air.  Day  mean¬ 
while  dosing  her  with  an  abomination  called  “Bishop  Berkeley’s 
tar-water  ”  to  cure  a  weakness  of  the  eyes  !  Air.  Edgeworth  was 
a  sort  of  Pope  in  his  owm  adoring  circle,  and  when  he  explained 
to  Alaria  that  it  “was  his  business  to  cut  and  correct,  hers  to 
write  on,”  she  acceded  with  a  respectful  gratitude  not  a  little 
touching. 

If  he  had  stopped  at  cutting  and  correcting,  he  might  at  least 
have  done  no  harm;  but,  alas,  the  docile  daughter  “submitted 
everything  to  her  father,  who  frequently  inserted  passages.”  As 
Aliss  Edgeworth  herself  tells  us  that  the  dreadful  young  prig, 
Frank,  was  a  fancy  portrait  of  her  father  in  his  youth,  w^e  feel 
angrily  that,  if  Air.  Edgeworth  had  but  left  Alaria  to  do  what 
she  could  do  so  well,  without  interference,  her  works  might  still 
have  been  lying  on  the  shelves  among  the  books  we  really  read. 
Jane  Austen  feared  that  her  Pride  and  Prejudice,  that  abiding 
and  permanent  joy,  was  “too  light  and  bright  and  sparkling.” 
She  “thought  it  wanted  some  solemn  padding,”  but  prudently  let 
well  alone,  as  she  had  no  evil  counsellor  at  her  elbow'  over-ready 
with  the  fatal  suggestion  of  collaboration.  Alas  for  Alaria,  her 
self-satisfied  father  shows  by  the  transparent  egotism  of  his 
letters  that,  in  his  opinion,  his  reflections  and  moral  dissertations 
were  the  best  parts  of  her  tales,  and,  if  we  compare  the  excellent 
style  of  Helen,  written  after  his  death,  with  jiarts  of  Belinda, 
bearing  painful  traces  of  his  ponderous  hand,  we  can  understand 
why  Alaria  Edgeworth  has  not  quite  maintained  her  place. 

The  truth  is  that  she  was  always  overshadow'ed  by  the  big 
gentleman  Tommy  Aloore  proclaimed  to  be  an  exasperating 
example  of  the  worst  class  of  bore,  w'hilst  Byron,  who,  to  his 
credit,  professed  a  decided  liking  for  the  quiet  Afaria,  figuring  so 
modestly  as  the  lioness  of  a  London  season,  was  out  of  all  patience 
with  Air.  Edgeworth’s  detestable  habit  of  interrupting  her  when¬ 
ever  she  attempted  to  show  her  real  powers  of  conversation. 
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Of  his  own  literary  style,  a  single  sixicimen  is  sufficient,  the 
condescending  dedication  to  Patronage,  which,  with  all  its  faults, 
scarcely  deserved  anything  quite  as  discouraging  ;  “To  the  Reader. 
My  daughter  again  applies  to  me  for  my  paternal  imprimatur, 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  swayed  by  partiality  when  I  give  the  sanction 
she  requires.  To  excite  the  rising  generation  to  depend  upon 
their  owm  exertions  is  surely  a  laudable  endeavour.  .  .  .”  Would 
a  modern  reviewer  ever  get  beyond  that  fatal  foreword? 

That  Maria  Edgeworth  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  The 
Absentee  and  Castle  Rachrent  delightfully  proclaim  ;  yet  what  are 
we  to  think  of  her  pathetic  inability  to  perceive  that  her  father 
was,  as  would  then  have  been  said,  “exposing  himself  ”  hopelessly 
by  his  fatuity?  His  fascination  does  not  peep  out  between  the 
lines  of  his  chronicle.  Yet  all  his  wives  and  all  his  children  were 
devoted  to  him,  obeying  his  lightest  wish  as  if  it  had  been  a  royal 
command  ;  and  when  Maria,  her  eyes  blinded  by  her  tears,  edited 
that  “unstinted  flood  of  panegyrics,”  the  Memoirs,  of  which  “the 
Quarterly ,  so  savage  and  tartarly ,”  excusably  fell  foul ,  it  certainly 
never  dawned  on  the  doting  daughter  that  her  best  works  had  been 
spoilt  by  their  preposterous  subject. 

This  gentle,  pleasant  woman,  w'ho  spent  most  of  her  consider¬ 
able  earnings  on  her  pretty  step-sisters,  never  blamed  her  father 
for  his  treatment  of  her  doleful  young  mother,  and  never  thought 
of  her  work  as  otherwise  than  embellished  by  his  “improvements.” 
Her  life  was  very  happy  and  wholly  unselfish,  and  his  was  wholly 
selfish  and  entirely  happy.  It  sounds  like  a  paradox,  yet  it  is 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

That  Susan  Ferrier  was  a  unique  woman  one  fact  determines. 
She  produced  three  novels.  Marriage,  Destiny,  and  The 
Inheritance,  was  paid  very  highly  for  the  last  two,  and  stopped 
writing  altogether,  despite  the  petitions  of  her  publishers, 
“because  she  had  nothing  more  to  say.”  Why  did  she  so  early 
arrive  at  a  barrenness  little  indicated  by  the  length  and  high  spirits 
of  her  striking  trio  of  clever  books?  Possibly  because  life  with  a 
not  too  grateful  aged  parent  did  not  stimulate  her  imagination 
enough  to  let  it  triumph  over  painful  physical  infirmities.  Her 
father  was  thoroughly  respected  as  a  worthy  and  efficient  Clerk 
of  Sessions  at  Edinburgh,  of  so  robust  a  constitution  that  he  did 
not  retire  until  he  was  eighty-four.  Seized  one  day,  at  that 
advanced  age,  with  an  attack  of  giddiness,  he  fell  against  a  lamp- 
post  and  cut  himself.  “What  said  old  Rugged  Tough?  Why, 
that  his  fall  against  the  post  w-as  the  luckiest  thing  that  could  have 
befallen  him,  for  the  bleeding  was  exactly  the  remedy  for  this 
disorder !  ” 

Like  most  famous  woman  writers,  Susan  Ferrier  lost  her  mother 
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early ;  like  most  of  them ,  she  made  her  father  her  supreme  object 
in  life.  Mrs.  Terrier  was  beautiful,  and  her  daughter,  in  her 
youth,  had  her  share  of  good  looks,  in  addition  to  a  ready  wdt. 
There  is  something  sad  in  the  contrast  between  the  fame  of  the 
books  and  the  dreary  isolation  of  their  writer  in  the  midst  of  those 
who,  in  an  intellectual  Edinburgh,  would  so  gladly  have  given 
her  the  place  she  had  won.  “My  father  I  never  see  save  at  meals, 
but  then  my  company  is  just  as  indispensable  as  the  tablecloth  or 
chairs.  .  .  .  That  he  could  live  without  me  I  make  no  doubt,  so 
he  could  without  a  leg  or  an  arm,  but  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
deprive  him  of  either,  therefore  never  even  for  a  single  day  could 
I  reconcile  it  either  to  my  duty  or  my  inclination  to  leave  him.” 
How  did  he  requite  this  self-surrender?  A  later  letter  answers 
that  question  piteously  :  “We  never  have  a  soul.  I  think  one  or 
two  intimate  friends  now  and  then  would  be  an  agreeable  variety , 
but  it  won't  do.  Even  Jane  Walker  in  her  fur  cap  would  be 
taken  for  company.” 

Like  Mr.  Edgeworth — and  he  was  born  in  the  same  year — Mr. 
Ferrier  had  his  own  way  throughout  his  long  life.  Put  out  to 
nurse  in  a  cottage  after  the  strange  custom  of  his  day,  he  howded 
to  be  taken  back  to  his  foster-mother  upon  his  return  home,  and 
was  so  self-willed  that  he  was  actually  allowed  to  go  back  for 
some  years.  Of  good  family,  he  persisted  in  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  a  piece  of  seeming  imprudence  justified 
by  a  disposition  as  charming  as  the  face  that  caught  the  errant 
fancy  of  Burns  ; 

Jove’s  tuneful  dochters,  three  times  three, 

Made  Homer  deep  their  debtor; 

But,  gien  the  body  half  an  e’e. 

Nine  Ferriers  wad  done  better. 

His  early  letters  to  Susan  are  kindly,  but  her  grey  memoir 
bears  little  token  that  he  realised  that  her  fate  w’as  not  the 
happiest.  As  she  says  in  a  letter  to  her  friend  Miss  Clavering, 
whose  portrait  is  so  lovely  we  forgive  her  even  for  interpolating 
the  dreary  “narrative  of  Mrs.  Douglas”  in  Marriage,  “just  to 
hear  the  sound  of  the  wheels  and  the  jostling  of  the  chairs  does 
not  make  gaiety,”  for  solitude  in  an  animated  crowd  is  sadder 
than  in  a  desert.  She,  too,  w^as  in  a  prison  with  an  eminently 
respectable  and  quite  unconscious  jailer,  but  for  her  there  came 
no  chivalrous  D’Arblay  to  compensate  for  loneliness  by  an  ardent 
if  belated  courtship  among  the  golden  autumn  leaves  and  purple 
Michaelmas  daisies  of  Juniper  Hall. 

Miss  Ferrier  is  harshly  accused  of  being  soured  and  given  to 
“moods”  in  her  later  years,  but  at  least  she  did  her  duty  with 
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a  fine  disregard  of  self.  Her  level  head  was  never  turned  even 
by  the  admiration  of  Scott,  who  so  especially  admired  her  Earl 
of  Glenfearn  in  The  Inheritance ,  that  aristocrat  who  objected  to 
the  heroine’s  taking  a  walk  on  a  sunny  June  morning,  lest  she 
should  come  in  to  breakfast  “with  the  cheeks  of  a  milkmaid  and 
the  appetite  of  a  ploughboy.”  Gertrude’s  immediate  docility  and 
acquiescence  to  his  direful  suggested  substitute  of  “elegant 
employment  ”  in  her  dressing-room  had  its  parallel.  Susan 
Ferrier  herself  never  broke  bounds  even  to  this  limited  extent,  and 
faded  into  a  subdued  old  maidenhood  beside  the  much-flattered 
original  of  her  own  Uncle  Adam. 

In  passing  on  to  the  disreputable  father  of  that  kindly,  noble- 
hearted  woman,  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  the  first  things  to  be  said 
about  him  are  that  he  came  of  a  “good  old”  family,  degenerate 
scion  of  it  as  he  was,  and  that  this  best  and  most  ill-used  of 
daughters  “respected  him  to  his  dying  day” — a  mystery  past 
finding  out.  Even  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie,  in  her  fascinating 
preface  to  the  little  cowslip-scented  classic.  Our  Village,  describes 
him  aptly  as  “an  incorrigible  old  Skimpole,”  and,  indeed,  unless, 
as  we  all  know  rather  too  well,  Leigh  Hunt  certainly  sat  for  the 
casual  Harold,  the  “handsome  doctor  with  the  plain,  much- 
enduring  wife  ”  might  have  been  the  model  for  the  picture. 
“The  Doctor’s  manners  were  easy,  natural,  and  apparently 
extremely  frank,”  says  Mr.  Harness,  “but  he  nevertheless  met  the 
world  on  his  own  terms,  and  was  prepared  to  allow  himself  any 
insincerity  which  seemed  expedient.” 

He  was  an  inveterate  gambler,  and  his  first  “expedient”  was 
to  spend  his  wife’s  considerable  fortune  in  an  “incredibly  short 
space  of  time.”  Having  reduced  Mrs.  Mitford  and  the  “puny 
child  with  an  affluence  of  curls  ”  to  small  lodgings  in  Blackfriars, 
he  characteristically  bought  Mary  the  costly  and  historic  lottery 
ticket  as  a  birthday  present.  That  Mary  insisted  on  the  winning 
number,  2224,  because  the  figures  combined  amounted  to  her 
own  ten  years,  won  her  twenty  thousand  pounds,  but,  alas,  they 
soon  followed  the  fifty  thousand  of  her  mother.  A  specially  built 
bouse,  carriages,  servants,  porcelain  with  the  Mitford  arms — all 
these  things  piled  up  the  load  of  debt  never  lifted  from  tbe  frail 
shoulders  of  one  industrious  girl.  Honest  and  unselfish  as  she 
was,  she  could  yet  write  to  “her  darling”  the  most  touching 
letters,  full  of  undeserved  love  and  inexplicable  admiration.  Amid 
the  importunate  tradesmen  and  “angry  tax-gatherers,”  she  can 
always  find  solace  for  her  pain  among  her  flowers.  Vainly  she 
pleads  to  the  gay  butterfly  to  return  from  London  to  the  home 
near  Reading.  She  tempts  him  prettily  with  accounts  of  the 
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glories  of  her  hyacinths,  peonies,  or  azaleas,  and  sometimes 
scarcely  knows  where  to  address  her  letters. 

“The  old  brute  never  informed  his  friends  of  anything.  All 
they  knew  of  his  affairs,  or  whatever,  false  or  true,  he  intended 
them  to  believe,  came  out  in  his  loose,  disjointed  talk.”  He  had 
apparently  no  polite  scruples  as  well  as  no  morals,  for  he  once 
left  poor  Mary  at  a  resplendent  mansion  in  the  North,  where  they 
“sat  down  sixty-five  to  a  dinner  entirely  served  on  plate,”  and 
refused  her  plaintive  petition  to  return  and  escort  her  home.  “  Mr. 
Ogle  is  extremely  offended,”  writes  the  poor  martyr  to  the 
parental  vagaries.  “I  implore  you  to  return.  I  call  upon 
Mamma’s  sense  of  propriety” — frail  reed — “to  send  you  here 
directly.  Little  did  I  suspect  that  my  father,  my  beloved  father, 
would  desert  me.”  At  last  he  comes,  but  it  is  always  the  same 
piteous  tale  Mary’s  true  friends — and  she  had  many — read 
betw’een  the  lines  of  those  letters  written  under  “great  syringas 
in  full  blossom,”  and  perfumed  with  the  flowers. 

Well  might  she  say  that  “friendship  was  the  bread  of  the 
heart,”  as  she  touched,  always  with  dignity,  on  her  pecuniary 
troubles  in  her  letters  to  Elizabeth  Moulton-Barrett  in  the 
darkened  invalid  chamber  so  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  freedom 
and  Italy.  It  was  the  same  to  the  end.  We  find  her  “straining 
every  nerve  ”  to  pay  for  “  cow's  and  a  dairy  ”  for  the  outrageous 
old  trifler,  w'ho  once  moved  her  to  a  perfect  passion  of  gratitude 
by  a  promise  to  get  “some  employment” — needless  to  say  never 
fulfilled.  The  hundreds  she  incomprehensively  received  for  her 
forgotten  tragedies,  w'hen  Our  Village  had  raised  the  circulation 
of  the  Lachfs  Magazine  read  by  Shirley  and  Caroline  Helstone, 
w'ere  but  drops  in  an  ocean  of  selfish  expenses.  Very  soon  she 
wrote  to  her  trustee  imploring  him  to  sell  out  the  small  remnant 
of  her  fortune.  “My  dear  father  has  been  very  improvident,  and 
is  still  irritable  and  difficult  to  live  with,  but  he  is  a  person  of  a 
thousand  virtues  .  .  .  and  if  the  money  be  withheld  my  dear 
father  will  be  overthrown,  and  I  shall  never  know  a  happy  hour.” 

It  may  be  harsh  to  say  candidly  that  until  the  Doctor’s  decease, 
and  the  meeting  of  his  liabilities  by  a  public  subscription  ( !),  she 
never  had  peace  of  mind  or  respite  from  the  slavery  of  overwork. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  her  cheerful  spirit  found  happiness  for  her 
later  years  in  her  cottage  at  Swallowfield ,  where  Charles  Kingsley 
was  a  constant  visitor,  and  the  young  James  Payn  delighted  in 
the  quaint  little  old  lady  who  “talked  like  an  angel.”  Julian  and 
that  Iiienzi  which  we  are  so  glad  to  know  “resulted  in  a  stout 
pony  and  chaise  ”  for  ^liss  Mitford  lie  in  tlie  dusty  limbo  of  dead 
plays ;  but,  fragrant  as  her  own  sw^eet-briars  and  clove  carnations, 

^  her  memory  “smells  sweet,  and  blossoms  in  the  dust,”  and  linked 
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indissolubly  with  her  story  of  self-sacrifice  is  the  remembrance  of 
its  unworthy  object.  It  is  too  late  for  scolding,  or  “tongue¬ 
banging,”  as  it  is  called  in  Our  Village,  but  to  forgive  Dr.  Mitford 
is  impossible.  He  does  not  appear  even,  like  the  “Corsair,”  to 
have  “linked  one  virtue  with  a  thousand  crimes.” 

To  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  the  upright  father  of  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  family  any  man  ever  had  is  unfair,  for  the 
Reverend  Patrick  Bronte  was  a  man  of  much  stoical  virtue.  “His 
opinions  of  life  might  be  often  both  wild  and  erroneous,  his 
principles  of  action  eccentric  and  strange ,  his  views  of  life  partial 
and  almost  misanthropical,  but  not  one  opinion  he  held  could 
be  stirred  or  modified  by  any  worldly  motive.”  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
estimate  is  a  true  one,  and  she  adds  that  she  has  mentioned  these 
salient  traits  as  searchlights  on  the  characters  of  Charlotte  and 
that  amazing  Emily  of  w^hom  the  latest  exponent  of  the  so-called 
“  Bronte  mystery  ”  w’ould  have  us  believe  that  she  never  wrote 
her  lonely  masterpiece  at  all,  and  that  her  sister’s  heartrending 
preface  to  its  later  edition  was  therefore  but  a  clever  literary 
fraud. 

The  fragile  mother  died  young,  her  prim  sister  watching  over 
the  delicate  brood,  and  supplementing  the  father’s  Spartan  treat¬ 
ment  with  “endless  tasks  of  sewing.”  He  “wished  to  make  them 
hardy  and  indifferent  to  eating  and  dress  ’  ’  ;  but ,  though  his  system 
easily  produced  the  indifference,  the  health  never  came  with  it. 
He  gives  a  picture  of  their  uncanniness  startling  enough  when  he 
tells  us  of  an  examination  conducted  by  himself  when  the  eldest 
child  was  but  ten.  He  asked  the  tiny  Anne,  aged  four,  what 
she  most  needed,  and  the  poor  mite’s  answer  was,  “Age  and 
experience”!  Charlotte,  a  little  older,  pronounced  “The  Bible 
the  best  book  in  the  world,  the  next  best  the  book  of  Nature.” 
Maria,  the  little  martyr  at  Cowan  Bridge,  thought  the  best  way 
to  spend  time  was  “by  laying  it  out  in  preparation  for  a  happy 
eternity”;  and  the  stern  Emily,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the 
right  punishment  for  a  naughty  child,  said,  “First  reasoning,  and 
then,  if  useless,  whipping.” 

What  they  all  needed  was  tenderness,  indulgence,  and  these 
the  solemn  father  had  no  power  to  give.  Self-control  was  his 
fetish,  and  when  we  hear  of  his  “desolation”  after  Charlotte’s 
death  we  feel  impatient  at  his  obstinate  reserve  when  the  pas¬ 
sionate  woman  beside  him  was  pining  for  sympathy  and  affection. 
“The  solitude  of  my  position  fearfully  aggravated  its  other  evils.” 
“  Some  long  stormy  days  and  nights  there  were  when  I  felt  such 
craving  for  support  and  companionship  as  I  cannot  express.” 

Did  he  dine  with  her  even  on  the  terrible  night  when  she 
returned  after  the  death  of  her  last  sister,  when  the  dogs  came 
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about  her  with  “strange  ecstasy,”  as  if  they  believed  their  loved 
mistresses  sure  to  follow,  and  the  agony  “that  had  to  be  endured  ” 
possessed  her  soul  in  torment?  If  he  had  broken  his  inviolable 
rules,  surely  she  would  have  thankfully  recorded  it.  Yet,  when 
they  were  alone  in  dreary  Haworth,  they  neither  walked  nor  ate 
together,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  dawn  on  the  adamantine  old  man 
that  the  bird  in  its  cage  was  drooping  for  lack  of  freedom. 

What  wonder  that  Charlotte  at  last  rewarded  her  faithful  lover  ? 
But  w'hat  cruelty  did  her  father  inflict  upon  her  before  the  day 
\\hen,  in  her  soft  muslins,  she  “looked  like  a  snowdrop”  at  the 
altar?  Even  when  his  reluctant  consent  had  been  wrung  from 
him,  at  the  last  agitated  moment  on  the  w'edding  morning  he 
“announced  his  intention  of  not  going  to  church,”  and  a  nervous 
old  governess  gave  away  the  bride  who  was  the  most  famous 
woman  in  England. 

'"Qu'en  dites-vous  ?  ”  Thackeray’s  quick  question  to  her  as  she 
moved  so  timidly  through  an  admiring  crow’d  so  eager  to  behold 
the  writer  of  Jane  Eyre  that  it  forgot  for  a  moment  even  the 
writer  of  Vanity  Fair  recurs  to  the  mind.  Clearly  he  cared  more 
for  praise  from  her  than  from  all  the  intellect  and  rank  present  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  yet  at  Haworth  she  was  of  such  small 
account. 

Mr.  Bronte  lived  to  a  great  age,  respected  by  all,  and  loved  by 
none  as  by  the  submissive  daughter  whose  fiery  spirit  was  held 
in  such  stern  check  by  her  strong  sense  of  duty.  We  may  wonder 
if  he  was  ever  haunted  by  a  vision  of  a  pale,  slender  form  clinging 
to  the  husband  of  a  few  short  months  with  the  cry  of  despair  to 
God  :  “I  am  not  going  to  die,  am  I?  He  will  not  separate  us. 
We  have  been  so  happy.”  Did  he  regret  that  he  might  have  let 
her  be  happy  so  much  sooner? 
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SOME  EECEXT  AEMY  DEBATES. 


With  Army  matters  in  general  and  Army  criticism  in  particular 
the  public  have,  of  late,  had  more  than  enough.  The  recent 
debates,  hou'ever,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  initiated  by  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss,  have  been  so  conspicuous  for  the  knowledge  and  ability 
displayed  by  those  taking  part  in  them  as  to  appear  to  justify  more 
than  passing  attention. 

There  are  probably  at  the  present  time  no  more  interesting 
figures  upon  the  stage  of  public  life  than  those  of  Lords  Wemyss 
and  Eoberts.  Both,  in  the  course  of  their  long  and  honourable 
lives,  have  rendered  great  and  valuable  services  to  their  country. 
To  Lord  Wemyss,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  man  of  the 
Victorian  era,  do  we  owe  the  revival,  faint  though  it  may  be,  of 
that  spirit  of  self-help  w  hich  has  so  frequently  proved  the  salvation 
of  the  country.  In  these  days  of  clearly-defined  political  parties 
there  is,  unfortunately,  no  place  for  those  single-minded  men  who 
place  the  safety  and  honour  of  their  country  above  the  need  for  con¬ 
ciliating  a  frequently  ill-educated  electorate.  Lord  Wemyss,  there¬ 
fore,  beyond  the  respect  and  attention  which  his  undoubted  ability 
entitles  him  to,  has  never  met  wdth  that  success  in  political  life 
which  his  more  facile  contemporaries  have  achieved.  Lord  Eoberts 
has,  in  this,  been  more  fortunate.  In  the  career  upon  which  he 
embarked  there  is  no  honour  which  he  has  not  only  justly  merited 
but  obtained.  When,  how'ever,  he,  in  his  turn,  essays  the  role  of 
a  political  evangelist,  his  fate  again  reminds  us  that  the  compara¬ 
tive  failure  of  Ijord  Wemyss  was  not  a  failure  caused  by  any  want 
of  professional  knowledge. 

The  failure  of  such  notable  men  to  awaken  the  nation  to  w'hat 
must  be  a  self-evident  fact  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  in 
a  period  of  political  activity  wdiich  has  few  modern  parallels.  It 
is  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  great  latent  reason  for  the 
deliberate  ignoring  by  the  public  of  the  danger-signals  wdiich  have 
been  erected  along  our  military  path.  It  is  true  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  a  large  majority,  supported  the  veteran  reformers, 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  nobod}'^  has  been  so  simple  as  to  take 
this  ebullition  as  more  than  the  expression  of  a  pious  opinion.  It 
is,  unfortunately,  becoming  too  much  a  habit  of  the  Upper  House 
to  pledge  lightly  its  lordly  word,  and,  on  subsequent  occasions,  to 
fail  even  to  apologise  for  its  conveniently  short  memory.  The 
correctness  of  the  principles  of  conscription  are  beyond  question. 
Its  cheapness,  its  equity,  its  effectiveness,  never  have  and  never 
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can  be  disputed  on  sound  lines  of  argument.  Why  is  it,  therefore, 
that  yet  another  honest  political  reformer.  Captain  Kincaid 
Smith,  can,  in  a  well-advertised  electoral  campaign,  only  secure 
such  a  paltry  handful  of  votes  to  support  a  policy  of  conscription  ? 
The  answer  may ,  to  some  extent ,  still  lie  in  the  want  of  sympathy 
and  trust,  perhaps  hardly  creditable  to  either,  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  exists  and  has  for  ages  existed  between  the  civilian  and  the 
soldier. 

It  is,  fortunately,  a  very  long  time  since  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Englishmen  were  threatened  by  their  own  military  forces.  As 
a  nation,  however,  we  have  an  inordinately  long  memory,  and, 
although  it  is  unhelievahle  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  again 
arise,  it  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  the  counti’y  yet  remembers 
its  helpless  apathy  under  the  iron  rule  of  Cromwell,  and  the  deli¬ 
berate  flouting  of  its  desires  by  his  much-abused  but  extremely  able 
majesty.  King  Charles  the  Second.  Admitting,  however,  that  this 
unnatural  distrust  does  exist  and  is  fostered  by  the  rampant  mili¬ 
tarism  which  has  overrun  the  Continent,  it  would  still  appear  that 
some  other  reason  must  remain  to  account  for  a  distaste  so 
strongly  expressed.  Hatred  of  war  can  hardly  be  the  reason, 
for,  although  not  a  military  nation,  there  is  probably  no  country 
of  whom  records  endure  which  has  provided  so  much  work  for 
the  military  historian  as  has  England.  Moreover,  even  at  the 
present  time,  the  mere  suspicion  of  unpreparedness  in  our  Navy 
is  enough  to  convulse  the  nation  and  endanger  the  position  of  the 
most  powerful  political  party  of  modern  days. 

xVnother  cause  for  this  unwillingness  to  fall  in  with  militar}' 
requirements  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  work  of  the  Army  itself. 
That  the  Army  has  enormously  improved  of  late  years  is,  in  spite 
of  Lord  Roberts’  too  pessimistic  denial,  not  to  be  gainsaid.  The 
average  intelligence  of  all  ranks  has  undoubtedly  greatly  increased. 
It  may  still  be  unfortunately  true  that,  according  to  the  accepted 
dictum  of  the  recruiting-officers,  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  recruits 
join  from  a  love  of  soldiering,  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  prospective 
recruits  do  not  come  up  to  the  very  moderate  requirements  of  the 
medical  board,  that  the  wastage  from  desertion  is  still  alarmingly 
high  and  that  many  of  the  men  are  too  young  to  go  on  active 
service.  With  all  this,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  all 
his  military  duties,  the  British  seven-year  soldier  is  vastly  the 
superior,  and  naturally  so,  of  the  twn-  and  three-year  conscript. 
Where  the  Army  has  failed,  however,  is  to  define  its  own  needs. 
liOrd  Roberts  placed  his  finger  on  the  main  issue  when  he  very  per¬ 
tinently  said  that  the  public  would  respond  if  only  they  were  told 
what  was  wanted.  We  have  had  many  Commanders-in-Chief ,  we 
have  had  many  retired  officers  of  great  ability  airing  their  views. 
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but  we  have  never  had  a  soldier  who  will  plainly  say  what  we 
ought  to  have ,  how  we  ought  to  get  it  and  what  we  ought  to  pay 
for  it.  Lord  Eoberts  himself  does  not  precisely  tell  us  whether  he 
wants  1,000,000  conscripts  for  home  service,  a  nation  trained  to 
the  use  of  the  rifle,  or  an  army  to  fight  abroad.  Even  as  regards 
invasion,  these  great  military  experts  do  not  agree.  Mr.  Balfour 
stated  that  he  had  the  authority  of  his  military  advisers  for  saying 
that  70,000  men  w’as  the  very  utmost  that  an  enemy  could  land  on 
these  shores.  Lord  Eoberts,  in  the  same  breath,  mentions  100,000, 
•200,000  and  300,000,  but  does  not  even  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Balfour 
when  it  comes  to  working  the  question  out.  Still  weaker  are  the 
Army  experts  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the  expeditionary 
force.  Within  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  seen  Cabinets 
solemnly  protesting  that  their  military  advisers  have  advised 
them  that  a  force  at  one  moment  40,000,  at  another  160,000 
strong,  is  of  exactly  the  right  strength  to  go  wherever  it  was 
necessary,  and  do  whatever  it  was  wanted  to.  And  in  no  single 
instance  did  any  of  these  military  advisers  raise  the  smallest 
objection  to  their  alleged  views  being  quoted. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  quite  hopeless  for  Lords  Wemyss 
and  Eoberts  to  expect  the  nation  to  saddle  itself  with  the  thousands 
of  military  experts  which  the  staffing  of  a  conscript  army  would 
require.  After  carefully  pointing  out  that  the  nation  will  do 
nothing  if  it  is  kept  in  the  dark,  they  deliberately  ask  it  to  take 
a  leap  in  the  dark.  The  present  attitude  of  the  nation  on  this 
question  of  Army  Eeform  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  very  praiseworthy 
one.  It  has  showm  itself  perfectly  ready  to  follow  any  leader  who 
will  put  his  cards  on  the  table  and  allow  his  aims  and  objects  to  be 
the  subject  of  commonsense  discussion.  The  nation  showed  itself 
infinitely  wiser  than  the  Army  when  it  supported  that  great  soldier 
Lord  Wolseley  in  his  most  excellent  territorial  and  short-service 
scheme,  a  scheme  which  (though  admittedly  only  a  stop-gap  one) 
undoubtedly  formed  the  army  which  Lord  Eoberts  so  ably  led  to 
victory  in  the  spring  of  1900.  The  nation  has  given  its  support  to 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  War  because  he,  too,  put  his 
cards  down,  and  the  nation  saw  that,  whatever  soldiers  might  say, 
his  scheme  was  a  great  advance  on  anything  that  had  been  done 
previously  to  make  an  army  out  of  the  auxiliary  forces. 

When  Lords  Wemyss  and  Eoberts  will  recognise  these  teachings 
of  history,  when  they  too  will  formulate  direct  proposals  to  meet 
an  existing  situation,  then,  it  is  allowable  to  believe,  they  will 
convince  the  public,  and,  although  the  step  they  demand  of  the 
nation  is  a  very  big  one ,  they  may  yet  live  to  see  it  taken  and  the 
army  of  their  dreams  a  solid,  living  fact. 
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an  expedition  to  the  southern  coal  mines. 


The  writer  of  this  journal  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  close  touch 
with  the  Japanese.  A  scientist,  sent  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
England  for  special  palaeobotanical  work,  she  was  offered  every 
courtesy  and  facility  by  the  Japanese  Government,  and  not  only 
spent  a  large  part  of  the  time  doing  research  work  in  the  Imperial 
University,  but  travelled  widely  on  tours  of  inspection  and  inves¬ 
tigation.  She  entered  a  great  many  of  the  coal  mines  in  Japan, 
and  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  country  searching  for  the  new 
specimens  of  scientific  interest  which  rewarded  the  exertions  made 
to  obtain  them. 

Often  the  first  woman,  sometimes  the  first  European,  in  some 
of  the  remoter  parts  she  visited,  her  life  was  full  of  human  interest 
apart  from  the  scientific  work  w'hich  w^as  its  mainspring,  and  in 
the  present  journal — a  daily  diary  not  w^ritten  for  scientists — we 
lave  a  series  of  pictures  of  life  in  many  parts  of  Japan,  from  the 
wildness  of  the  mountains  to  the  gaiety  of  the  capital.  Woven 
into  the  thread  of  the  life  of  a  young  and  enthusiastic  English¬ 
woman  confronted  with  life  in  the  Far  East,  English  people  may 
find  pictures  of  Japan  as  it  now  is.  The  journal,  though  it  gives 
many  descriptions  of  beautiful  scenery,  is  that  of  one  trained  in 
science,  and  presents  the  solid  ground  of  fact  and  actual  incident 
rather  than  the  cloudy  fantasies  of  theory  and  generalisations 
about  Japan,  a  land  grievously  misrepresented  by  the  average 
writer  of  books. 

Apart  from  the  necessity  of  eliminating  some  personalities,  the 
journal  has  been  left  as  it  was  written  at  the  time,  often  jotted 
clown  in  spare  moments  in  the  midst  of  crowded  days  in  the  wilds, 
and  therefore  has  a  value  and  truth  which  it  would  lose  were  it  to 
he  rewrittc'ii  and  put  into  a  more  perfect  literary  form.  The 
following  extract  is  taken  from  the  journal,  after  the  writer  had 
spent  two  months  in  the  country. 

October  8th,  1907. — I  arrived  at  last  at  Okyarna  at  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  very  dirty  after  the  night  in  the  train,  and  tired 
for  want  of  food,  to  be  met  by  a  party  of  Japanese,  most  kind  and 
welcoming,  who  took  me  to  a  charming  hotel  and  kept  me  sitting 
and  talking  for  two  hours,  without  a  chance  of  even  washing ! 
They  also  took  me  to  see  the  renowned  Koraku-en  garden,  and  it 
was  half-past  six  before  I  could  get  a  bath,  and  while  I  was  still 
dressing  the  kuruma  came  to  take  me  off  to  a  meeting  of 
naturalists,  w'hich  took  the  form  of  a  dinner  in  my  honour. 

The  gardens  of  Ivoraku-en  were  certainly  very  pretty,  but  less 
so  than  one  would  expect  from  the  descriptions  of  them  one  reads. 
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They  were  once  the  private  property  of  the  owner  of  the  castle 
at  the  foot  of  which  they  lie.  In  them  are  vistas  and  views  cleverly 
constructed,  and  many  pretty  little  rocky  islands  and  bridges. 
There  are  also  some  sacred  cranes,  which  live  in  separate  apart¬ 
ments  in  a  house  of  their  own,  and  which  take  the  air  and  sun 
themselves  in  the  best  part  of  the  day.  What  pleased  me  far 
more  than  these  much-praised  gardens  were  the  little  courts  and 
gardens  of  the  hotel  in  which  I  was  staying.  From  my  room  I 
could  look  down  from  the  verandah  on  to  two  little  squares,  with 
dwarf  trees  and  green  paths  and  grey  stepping-stones  leading  to 
imaginary  distances. 

On  my  way  out,  for  the  house  was  large  and  rambling,  with 
several  ways,  I  could  pass  a  square  garden  but  ten  feet  or  so  big, 
in  which  was  a  little  temple,  with  lanterns  and  lions  and  gateway 
all  complete.  Here,  every  evening,  the  lanterns  were  lit,  and 
incense-sticks  glowed,  sending  a  sweet  scent  along  the  corridors. 
It  was  the  smallest  temple  I  have  seen,  and  also  one  of  the 
prettiest  additions  to  a  house. 

The  dinner  with  the  naturalists  was  a  somewhat  trying  affair. 
Ibere  was  but  one  lady,  and  she  was  obviously  asked  for  my 
sake,  and  was  put  next  me  at  the  table.  I  and  the  president 
sat  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  long  table,  and 
kept  something  of  a  conversation  going,  though  I  had  to  furnish 
all  the  subjects,  which  was  a  little  difficult  after  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours’  travelling  and  no  rest  after  my  arrival.  The  others 
were  mute,  except  when  1  turned  to  ask  a  definite  question,  or  said 
something  which  the  president  repeated  to  them,  and  suggested 
discussion.  All  could  speak  English  nominally.  The  dinner  was 
ir  foreign  style,  and  included  four  meat  courses,  and  I  found  few 
of  those  present  knew  which  things  to  eat  with  which  table 
implement,  so  I  was  repaid  in  kind  for  the  entertainment  I  must 
have  afforded  while  learning  to  use  chopsticks.  Fortunately,  it 
was  possible  to  leave  very  early,  and  I  welcomed  a  good  night 
in  my  charming  Japanese  room. 

October  9t}i. — I  was  up  at  six  to  start  to  the  real  place  for 
work  and  seen  off'  by  a  deputation,  and  shaken  for  some  time  in 
the  train  of  a  local  branch  line.  After  that  came  the  truly  awful 
business  of  the  day — four  hours  in  a  kuruma  ! 

The  kuruma  is  a  kind  of  mail-cart  on  two  wheels  (country 
specimens  have  no  springs),  and  is  drawn  by  a  man  over  stony 
roads.  The  works  of  the  thing  jolt,  jingle,  and  clang  till  one’s 
head  splits  and  one’s  bones  feel  sore 

The  road  lay  along  a  very  beautiful  valley,  however,  cut  out  of 
the  steep,  rocky  sides  running  along  the  broad  and  beautiful 
liver  of  Takahashi.  I  entirely  escaped  the  guide  book;  not  so 
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easy  a  job  either,  as  it  is  written  by  Chamberlain,  who  knows 
the  country  better  than  most  Japanese,  and  who  has  numerous 
collaborators  who  seem  to  inform  him  of  minute  details,  even  of 
very  out-of-the-way  places.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  I  found 
a  much  better  inn  than  I  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

Then  the  excitement  began,  and  I  had  to  explain  at  the  Prefec¬ 
ture  that  I  had  come  to  see  coal,  and  to  find  out  where  it  was. 
The  maps  are  so  small  (Geol.  Survey  though  they  be)  that  one 
i:-  extremely  dependent  on  local  information.  To  do  all  this  in 
Japanese,  with  people  who  did  not  understand  a  syllable  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  was  no  joke.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  so  absolutely 
cut  off  from  English ;  they  could  not  even  read  Japanese  names 
in  Romaji  print,  in  which  my  maps,  and  all  scientific  things,  are 
now  done.  It  was  interesting ;  and  I  hammered  away  till  I  got 
rny  end,  and  found  the  Triassic  coal  I  sought ;  but,  alas  !  there  was 
nothing  in  it  of  value  to  me.  The  trouble  I  had  to  get  it  began 
in  Tokio,  where  they  told  me,  first,  it  didn’t  exist;  second,  that 
it  was  finished,  and  the  mines  stopped  down.  In  Okyama,  also, 
they  said  no  coal  in  this  district  existed.  Instinct  kept  me  at  it, 
however,  and,  though  the  people  even  here  said  there  was  none, 
I  insisted  there  w'as;  and,  lo !  after  a  while  they  took  me  to  it. 
It  was  the  very  smallest  and  most  primitive  coal  mine  I  ever  saw, 
it  is  true — but  it  w’as  coal.  To-morrow  I  am  going  to  another 
place;  it  is  sad  to  find  no  fossils  just  here,  they  would  have  been 
such  a  triumph. 

My  dinner  consisted  of  rice,  green  peas,  and  boiled  chestnuts, 
with  a  little  fish  as  well.  One  learns  to  value  green  peas,  even 
though  they  be  cold,  and  floating  in  the  water  in  which  they  were 
boiled ,  and  eaten  one  by  one  with  chopsticks ! 

No  three  consecutive  minutes  of  peace  were  allowed  to  me.  I 
was  desperately  tired,  and  though  I  sat  w’ith  my  eyes  shut  for 
quite  long  periods  and  hardly  spoke  to  them  at  all,  my  visitors 
sat  on  and  on  till  I  was  frantic.  I  have  a  fellow  feeling  now  for 
animals  at  the  Zoo. 

October  10th. — While  still  in  bed,  visitors  began  again  this 
morning,  and  I  had  to  shout  to  prevent  an  official  visitor  from 
coming  in  while  I  was  in  the  act  of  dressing.  On  starting,  tw'o  of 
them  came  with  me,  and  their  number  more  than  doubled  before 
the  day  was  out.  More  terrible  hours  of  kuruma  riding — but  the 
little  village  of  Jito  was  worth  a  visit.  Early  in  the  morning 
heavy  downy  mists  hung  round  the  hills,  and  swdrled  up  from  the 
trees  as  the  sun  caught  them.  All  the  thousands  of  cobwebs  were 
like  fairy  banners  on  the  trees,  and  the  rocky  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  rose  from  the  rivers,  to  be  lost  in  the  alluring  distances.  It 
was  a  sight  well  worth  the  shivering  and  the  jolting,  and  directly 
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the  sun  shone  on  one  it  gave  a  comforting  heat.  The  nights  are 
extremely  cold,  almost  wintry,  but  the  days  are  as  hot  as  mid¬ 
summer,  hence  the  thick  mists. 

We  entered  the  mine,  which,  unfortunately,  though  Triassic, 
is  of  no  interest  to  me.  A  kind  of  dinner  was  given  at  the  hotel 
at  two  o’clock,  and  I  saw  many  rather  crude  native  customs. 

The  man  who  had  led  me  in  the  mine,  whom  I  took  to  be  a 
coolie,  and  to  whom  I  gave  sixpence,  turned  up  at  dinner.  In 
the  mine  his  entire  costume  had  consisted  of  a  striped  flannelette 
shirt,  very  short,  and  a  stand-up  white  collar  !  Literally  no  more, 
and  that  w'as  donned,  of  course,  in  my  honour.  Trousers,  with  a 
red  stripe  down  each  leg,  and  socks,  were  added  for  the  dinner. 

Everything  in  this  country  seems  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  it 
is  with  us,  and  here  the  dinner  starts  with  much  drinking  of  sake 
and  very  frequent  exchange  of  the  small  cups ;  then  no  more  is 
drunk,  and  the  food  begins  and  finishes  the  feast. 

After  the  coal-mine  business  was  finished,  I  was  taken  to  a 
big  school,  w’here  there  were  festive  sports  going  on,  very  similar 
in  the  main  to  our  school  sports,  and  obviously  in  imitation  of 
them.  Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  (the  schools  are  mixed)  were 
pretty  and  bright,  though  the  Japanese  child  has  not  yet  appealed 
to  me  as  it  does  to  those  who  gush  over  it. 

October  11th. — Things  began  at  six  this  morning,  when  all 
the  world  was  shivering  in  its  thick  white  mantle  of  mist.  After 
riding  for  a  couple  of  hours  the  sun  drove  it  all  away,  and  by  ten 
o’clock  I  was  streaming  with  perspiration  from  every  pore  as  I 
went  up  the  hills  toward  the  little  coal  mine  I  had  come  out  to  see. 

I  thought  I  had  fully  impressed  on  the  Japanese  man  who  acted 
as  local  guide  that  I  was  desperately  pressed  for  time,  and  must 
return  to  the  railroad  town  to-night ;  but,  after  a  couple  of  hours. 
I  found  myself  inside  the  big  “middle  school,”  bowing  to  an 
English-speaking  head,  who  soon  asked  me  to  give  a  lecture  !  Of 
course,  I  refused,  and  said  I  was  going  at  once  to  the  coal  mine, 
and  would  then  return  to  Tatai ;  but  he  accompanied  me  to  the 
mine,  leaving  his  rightful  duties  with  not  the  smallest  compunc¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  way  requested  me  to  stop  and  have  my  photograph 
taken.  The  Japanese  are  perfectly  infuriating  to  one  with  a 
definite  object  and  precious  time.  I  cannot  here  retail  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  instances  of  senseless  delay  I  have  had  to  suffer  from, 
nor  the  irrelevant  things  I  have  had  to  examine.  If  I  were  to  go 
at  their  rate  I  should  be  still  looking  at  coal  mines  in  Japan  ten 
years  hence.  But  I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  seeing  the  country 
if  I  am  not  getting  directly  to  my  goal,  and  that  I  am  in  myself 
a  certain  amount  of  entertainment  for  them,  a  kind  of  creature 
they  have  not  heard  of  before. 
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After  a  rather  fruitless  couple  of  hours  in  the  mine  (results 
locally  interesting  as  the  Imperial  Survey  has  mapped  the  district 
as  solid  granite)  1  had  six  hoiu’s  in  a  kuruma,  rcturniug  to  Tatai. 
The  kuruma  is  a  kind  of  small  cart,  springless,  and  with  no  tyres, 
and  as  I  was  packed  in  with  my  fossils  so  that  1  could  not  change 
my  position,  and  the  roads  were  in  places  very  bad,  1  was  hardly 
in  the  mood  at  the  end  of  the  journey  to  be  put  into  a  train, 
merely  to  wait  stock  still  at  the  first  local  stopping  place  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  am  becoming  far  more  patient  than 
Job  ever  was,  but  at  times  my  stock  of  patience  runs  out. 

Apart  from  the  mere  weariness  of  one’s  bones,  the  kuruma  ride 
was  very  delightful.  Every  time  I  see  the  little  groves  of  feathery 
bamboo  in  their  grace  and  sweetness  I  rejoice  anew.  The  valleys 
along  which  the  road  w’ound  were  very  steep,  and  the  great  granite 
hills  majestic  and  beautiful.  The  plants,  too,  are  often  charming, 
and  one  frequently  sees  a  single  trail  of  ampelopsis  flung  across 
the  grey  boulders.  One  great  wall  of  granite  was  covered  with 
blood-red  ampelopsis  and  capped  with  the  native  pine ,  which  is  so 
ric'h  in  curious  curves,  and  so  green  against  the  sapphire  sky. 

Although  the  country  is  quite  wild  and  unspoiled,  all  along  the 
flatter  part  of  the  valleys  were  very  many  houses,  clusters  of 
houses  or  hamlets  lying  at  intervals  of  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile. 
It  seems  curious  how  the  little  rice-lields  which  are  tucked  into 
every  available  damp  corner  can  support  so  many  people.  Straw 
plaiting  is  also  a  source  of  income,  and  in  almost  every  house 
someone  was  twisting  the  short  lengths  of  gloaming  white  straw 
into  braids. 

The  greatest  charm  of  Japan  is  the  way  the  natives  have  of 
inhabiting,  even  thickly  populating,  a  district  without  in  the  least 
spoiling  it ;  except,  of  course,  wdiere  there  is  a  railway  a  few  yards 
on  either  side  are  necessarily  spoiled  a  little. 

The  single  lino  of  telegraph  wire  puzzled  me  not  a  little  to-day. 

1  could  not  imagine  why,  when  it  was  raised  in  the  usual  way 
on  posts  twenty  feet  or  more  it  should  be  made  of  barbed  ivire, 
when  I  discovered  that  the  elTect  was  caused  by  millions  of 
dragonflies,  perched  singly  on  it  at  intervals  of  about  six  inches 
from  each  other  !  I  never  saw  two  closer  than  that,  or  more  than 
cigliteeii  inches  apart,  for  about  ten  miles!  Now  and  then  one 
would  fly  off,  or  another  settle,  but  most  of  them  sat  quite  motion¬ 
less  on  the  wire.  So  the  only  “barbed  wire  ”  I  have  seen  in  Japan 
was  made  voluntarily  by  blue  dragonflies  who  sat  there  to  sun 
themselves. 

October  12th . — The  hour  for  rising  gets  earlier  every  day.  This 
morning  it  was  five  o’clock,  with  the  prospect  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  in  a  wretched,  slow  train.  I  am  writing  in  the  train  now, 
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at  the  stoppings,  which  are  never  less  than  five  nunutes,  and 
often  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  long,  at  every  station.  The  whole 
distance  in  all  these  hours  of  travel  will  be  less  than  200  miles. 

The  people  in  the  train  are,  of  course,  a  little  interesting,  but 
far  more  saddening.  Where  the  train,  with  its  Western  atmo¬ 
sphere,  has  penetrated ,  the  beautiful  and  dignified  robes,  the  silken 
skirts  and  kimonos  of  both  men  and  women,  though  principally  of 
the  men,  are  giving  place  to  a  hybrid  mixture  of  all  the  vulgar  and 
hideous  garments  of  “civilisation.”  Only  a  few  of  the  most  cul¬ 
tured  Japanese  know  how  to  dress  in  good  taste  in  our  things; 
the  others  are  unspeakable.  ^ 

Just  now  the  train  is  skirting  a  part  of  the  coast  of  the  famous  ' 

“Inland  Sea,”  and  small  islands  lie  thickly  scattered  in  it,  with  i 

their  pines  clinging  by  great  twisting  roots  on  to  their  rocks.  The 
persimmon  trees,  with  their  great  golden  fruits,  look  very  beautiful 
beside  the  pines,  and  are  richly  laden,  so  that  they  are  notice¬ 
able  from  quite  a  distance.  i 

After  arriving  at  Tokuyama  in  the  evening  I  went  at  once  to  the 
Naval  Briquet  Factory  of  the  Government,  who  own  the  coal 
mine  further  on  which  I  wish  to  see.  A  most  courteous  and  !l 

charming  Director,  who  had  been  l)oth  in  France  and  England,  | 

put  me  on  my  way.  I 

October  VSth. — I  started  early  by  train  for  Omine,  where  the  I 

mine  lies,  on  a  little  railway  built  on  purpose  for  it  during  the  jj 

last  war.  The  coal  is  one  of  the  very  few  smokeless  ones  in  | 

Japan,  and  therefore  very  important.  Omine  is  a  tiny  hamlet,  f 

practically  composed  of  miners  and  mine  officials,  where  the  inn 
is  poor  but  everyone  only  too  anxious  to  please.  t 

The  mines  are  interesting  scientifically,  of  RhiEtic  age.  As  e 
they  belong  to  the  navy,  the  surgeon  attached  to  the  mines  wears 
the  uniform  of  a  naval  officer,  little  sword  and  all,  and  is  very 
smart.  The  coal  is  carried  for  a  long  distance  by  iron  baskets 
on  wires  across  valleys  ;  stretches  of  wire  200  yards,  with  no  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  so  strange  to  find  the  mixture  of  modern  engineering  j 
and  science  with  such  primitive  native  ways. 

The  w'eather  is  lovely,  still  scorching  midsummer  sunshine  j 
floods  the  hills,  where  now  a  tree  here  and  there  is  a  flare  of 
crimson  autumn  colouring. 

October  lAth. — The  chief  engineer  here  is  most  helpful,  and 
offered  to  come  with  me  to  Habu,  a  very  small  mine  twenty  kilo¬ 
metres  or  so  distant,  to  which  we  had  to  travel  by  kuruma.  At  first 
I  refused,  but  afterwards  I  was  very  glad  his  importunity  had 
prevented  me  coming  alone.  The  kuruma  left  us  to  walk  the  last 
three  to  four  kilometres.  There  was  no  definitt^  road,  and  an 
old  woman  volunteered  to  guide  us  across  little  tracks  through 
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rice-lields  and  along  the  sandy  sea-shore,  and  through  rice-fields 
again.  The  maps,  ol  course,  show  none  of  these  footpaths,  and 
without  Japanese  help  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  the 
place.  The  mine,  when  w'e  got  there,  was  the  very  most  primitive 
1  have  ever  seen,  smaller  than  at  Nariwa.  On  the  way  our  old 
woman  leader  took  us  up  from  the  shore  to  a  big  house  standing 
by  itself,  telling  us  that  here  the  manager  of  the  mine  lived.  As 
we  had  despaired  of  ever  finding  the  mine,  this  encouraged  us, 
but  we  found  the  house  was  only  in  the  process  of  building,  and 
was,  of  course,  not  inhabited.  It  was  a  beautiful  house,  with  a 
great  temple-like  porch-gate,  an  inner  courtyard,  and  quite  a 
number  of  out-houses  and  servants’  dwellings.  Then,  when  w'e 
came  to  the  mine,  we  found  the  owner  to  be  a  common  working 
man,  and  we  saw  his  wife  going  into  the  mine  to  work  like  the 
rest  of  the  peasant  women  !  The  whole  situation  seemed  so  ridicu¬ 
lously  incongruous.  A  case  of  nouveau  riche  retaining  their  old 
habits  while  their  palace  was  being  built. 

In  the  mines  I  have  often  come  across  women,  naked  to  the 
waist  and  up  to  the  knee,  working  underground  wdth  the  men. 
To-day  I  saw  such  a  pretty  girl,  and  her  beautiful  rounded  body 
was  far  too  sweet  to  be  smeared  with  coal. 

To-night  we  went  on  to  Shimonoseki,  and  my  Omine  companion 
kindly  took  me  to  his  father’s  house  there.  A  delightful  house, 
with  a  great  flight  of  rough  granite  steps  leading  up  to  it,  like 
those  to  a  temple.  Here  I  inhabited  three  big  rooms,  opening 
out  of  each  other,  as  well  as  a  dressing-room.  They  were  ex¬ 
tremely  kind,  and  only  spoiled  things  by  refusing  to  believe  that 
I  could  prefer  not  to  have  chairs,  &c.,  brought  into  their  rooms 
for  my  use.  I  pleaded  with  them,  and  was  allowed  to  sit  on 
cushions  on  the  floor,  but  could  not  escape  a  European  dinner 
instead  of  the  true  Japanese  meal.  However,  it  was  very  good, 
and  I  made  up  for  several  past  meals  of  poor  quality.  I  was  given 
the  seat  of  honour,  and  I  and  my  host  ate  alone,  his  father, 
mother,  aunt,  and  sister  visiting  us  for  short  intervals,  and  bring¬ 
ing  various  things,  but  never  sitting  with  us.  They  are  certainly 
wealthy  people,  and  not  very  cultured,  yet  there  was  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  display.  All  that  the  rooms  contained  were  a 
single  vase  of  beautiful  flowers  in  the  corner  by  the  kakemono,  a 
couple  of  quaint  ornaments,  cushions,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms 
a  beautiful  polished  table,  six  inches  high,  on  which  was  a 
carved  tray  with  hand-painted  tea-cups,  and  the  hibachi,  with  an 
ornamental  kettle  boiling  on  it. 

October  15th. — I  got  up  about  5.30,  and  crossed  over  to  Kiushiu, 
my  host  coming  to  see  me  off  and  giving  all  possible  help.  I  did 
not  arrive  at  the  mine,  Namazuta,  till  12.30.  This  mine  is  a 

H  2 
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large  one,  and,  though  of  Tertiary  age,  contains  very  many 
interesting  stones. 

After  examining  the  mine  I  returned  very  late  at  night  to 
Tukuoka,  having  escaped  proper  meals  all  day.  The  chief  of  the 
coal  mine  kindly  gave  me  tish  and  rice  and  a  few  real  Japanese 
things  at  4.30.  At  Fukuoka  the  inn  very  noisy,  but  otherwise 
all  right. 

October  IGth. — Noise  kept  me  awake  till  after  twelve,  and  1 
had  to  get  up  about  6.30.  1  visited  the  head  office,  where  officials 

are  arranging  for  my  introduction  to  several  small  mines  in 
Amakusa,  which  is  an  island  oil  the  Island  of  Kiushiu,  and  on 
which  no  human  being  speaks  a  word  of  English,  and  all  the 
natives  speak  such  a  curious  dialect  that  even  the  J  apanese  them¬ 
selves  can’t  understand  it.  I  guess  1  shall  have  a  gay  time.  On 
this  whole  expedition  the  amount  of  hours  of  travelling  per  day 
in  a  coal  mine  is  very  great,  and  I  seem  to  be  going  night  and 
day  to  see  a  mine  here  and  there.  (Things  have  got  wrong  here 
somehow.  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  the  Miike  mine.) 

Some  of  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful,  and  though,  of  course,  I 
am  missing  all  the  regulation  sights,  I  see  glimpses  of  beauty 
here  and  there  that  the  usual  traveller  misses. 

The  train  arrived  very  late  at  Misumi,  a  little  port,  from  which 
I  go  to  Amakusa.  The  moon  was  shining  over  the  calm  sea, 
stretching  into  many  inlets,  and  set  with  many  islands,  and  the 
clfect  was  most  beautiful  and  romantic.  Though  I  thought  the 
train  had  landed  me  in  Misumi,  it  turned  out  that  I  had  to  take 
a  kuruma  to  the  hotel,  and  it  went  right  out  into  the  country,  over 
a  hill  where  not  a  human  being  or  habitation  was  to  be  seen,  and 
]  began  to  think  the  kuruma-man  had  designs  on  my  life  and 
purse.  After  half  an  hour  he  landed  me  on  the  other  side  of  the 
peninsula,  where  the  village  proper  lies,  and  where  there  is  a 
moderately  good  hotel.  On  the  ride  we  passed  many  mud- walled 
thatched  cottages,  without  a  sign  of  life  in  them.  The  Japanese 
live  in  open  houses  by  day ,  but  at  night  they  put  boarded  shutters 
up  before  every  window,  so  that  no  one  (at  least  no  Japanese,  I 
insist  on  mine  being  opened)  in  Japan  sleeps  with  fresh  air  round 
him,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  reason  there  is  so  much  consumption. 
They  cannot  see  the  silliness  of  doing  this,  and  are  constantly 
bragging  that  they  live  in  the  open-air,  when  all  their  eight  to  nine 
hours  of  sleep  are  spent  in  these  very  stuffy  rooms,  with  a  lamp, 
and,  generally,  a  charcoal  fire,  burning  beside  them. 

October  11th. — The  boat  was  supposed  to  start  at  9  a.m.  this 
day,  but  1  p.m.  saw  it  still  gaily  coaling.  It  is  the  very  smallest 
steamer  I  have  ever  been  in,  not  really  as  good  as  a  ferry-boat, 
but  the  prospective  journey  is  to  last  twelve  hours.  While  waiting 
about  the  landing-place  I  saw  many  strange  fish  which  were  being 
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brought  in.  One  big  fishing-boat  had  a  load  of  huge  creatures, 
bigger  than  men,  of  two  kinds.  One  kind  like  lovely  dragons, 
with  long  snouts  and  great  wing-like  fins,  the  other  kind  the  most 
curious  I  have  ever  seen,  and  apparently,  though  I  don’t  know 
at  all,  some  kind  of  shark.  They  were  about  eight  feet  long,  and 
thick  as  a  man’s  body,  and  their  head  was  quite  flat  and  square 
I'uded. 

T  could  not  have  imagined  such  strange  creatures ;  a  drawing 
could  give  none  of  the  extraordinary  effect  they  made  lying  there 
in  numbers,  their  great  flat  bodies  heavier  than  a  m.an  could  lift 
unaided.  They  are  to  be  eaten,  but  seem  to  me  to  be  terribly 
coarse. 

There  is  no  first  class  on  this  steamer,  and  T  am  the  only  second 
class  passenger,  but  as  my  portion  should  be  in  a  minute  cabin, 
with  stuffy  curtains  and  tightly-fixed  port-holes,  I  am  squatting 
on  deck  with  the  third  class  people,  who  are  as  thick  as  flies  round 
a  honey  pot.  There  are  mats  spread  on  the  deck,  and  most  of  the 
p('ople  are  lying  on  them,  wedged  against  each  other.  I  am  sitting 
OP  my  bags,  leaning  fairly  comfortably  against  the  rail,  and  next 
to  the  only  man  who  is  a  real  cute  tiyiveller.  He  has  spread  his 
blanket  (Japanese  always  travel  with  blankets,  generally  white 
ones)  its  full  size,  and  is  lying  in  the  middle  with  a  clear  two  feet 
of  space  all  round  him — and  it  is  characteristic  of  Japanese 
travellers  that  though  the  others  are  terribly  crowded  no  one  sits 
on  his  blanket  or  asks  him  to  curtail  its  extent.  The  scenery  is 
lovely,  and  the  sea  without  a  ripple.  On  every  side  are  hills 
with  range  after  ran|je  of  jagged  peaks,  and  in  the  sea  countless 
pine-decked  islands  ;  land  lies  all  round,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
one  is  at  sea.  2  p.m. — T  am  certainly  seeing  life.  We  have 
just  had  tea  in  picnic  fashion,  squatting  here  together ;  and,  indeed, 
most  picnics  are  made  to  far  less  beautiful  places  than  this  island- 
dotted  sea.  One  of  the  women  had  brought  a  tray  of  small  cakes, 
all  looking  excellent,  hut  most  of  them  made  with  the  sweet-bean 
paste  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  like,  though  there  were  delicious 
sponge-cakes  as  well,  five  of  which  I  got  for  l^-d.,  and  I  paid 
three  farthings  for  my  tea,  which  was  three  times  what  anyone 
else  did.  They  would  have  given  it  to  the  foreigner  for  nothing ; 
but  one  must  support  the  honour  of  one’s  country  in  a  far  land, 
and  T  have  learned  that  though  the  Japanese  give  very  freely,  and 
refuse  a  dozen  times  to  take  payment,  they  are  not  really  at  all 
av('rse  frojn  rec('iving  it.* 

We  are  twisting  in  and  out  of  the  inlets  and  coming  very  close 

(l)  T  now  know  that  T  ought  to  have  given  very  mnch  more  than  three 
limes  the  price  to  the  peasants  had  T  been  anywhere  but  in  the  most  unsophis¬ 
ticated  parts. 
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to  the  islands,  and  if  the  landscape  were  not  so  much  softer  and 
greener  and  more  rounded  I  could  well  imagine  we  were  in  the 
fjords  of  Norway.  The  rocks  are  in  places  very  white,  and  here 
and  there,  near  villages,  are  groups  of  lime-kilns  of  primitive  type. 
There  are  fleets  of  fishing-boats  everywhere,  and  I  believe  (by  this 
time  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  country)  that  there  are  no 
consecutive  two  miles  along  the  whole  coast  of  Japan  without  a 
fishing  village  !  It  is  not  on  the  coast,  but  in  the  mountains  that 
the  really  solitary  places  are  to  be  found. 

I  arrived  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  be  welcomed  on 
the  ship  by  various  folk,  from  the  inn-keeper  upwards  and 
downwards — there  was  a  regular  lantern-procession  of  people. 
They  all  stopped  round  or  in  my  room  to  talk  or  stare,  according 
to  their  social  stations ;  the  landlord  coming  midway  (he  sat  just 
outside  the  limit  of  the  room,  which  was,  of  course,  widely  opened 
on  three  sides)  and  held  converse  with  all  of  us  within,  or  hurled 
abuse  at  all  the  maids  and  boys  and  small  children  who  collected 
without.  Fortunately,  the  chief  official  of  the  mines  left  soon, 
intimating  that  it  was  late,  so  T  got  to  bed  earlier  than  I  expected, 
and  slept  well,  though  as  my  window-walls  were  wide  open,  it 
was  so  light  that  I  had  to  put  up  my  umbrella.  It  is  getting  quite 
usual  for  me  to  sleep  under  my  open  umbrella,  and,  as  the  mats 
they  spread  on  the  floor  are  never  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  it  feels  very  like  sleeping  on  the  sca-shore,  and  I  quite 
enjoy  it,  though  at  first  I  used  to  w'ake  up  and  wonder  where  I 
could  be. 

October  18th. — Early  this  morning  I  started  to  look  at  mines, 
with  five  people  in  my  official  train.  This  island  is  one  of  the 
least  civilised  of  Japan,  and  there  are  practically  no  roads  on  it, 
though  tracks  here  and  there,  and  some  surprisingly  big  coal 
mines.  We  went  from  place  to  place  on  foot,  and  in  small  fishing- 
boats  across  the  bays  which  would  have  caused  very  long  detours 
to  walk  round;  and  these  were  numerous,  for  these  islands  are 
very  much  cut  up,  and  the  sea  surprises  one  everywhere  one  goes, 
generally  on  two  or  three  sides  of  one  at  once. 

Some  of  the  bigger  fishing-boats  we  passed  were  most  interest¬ 
ing,  and  looked,  on  a  small  scale,  exactly  like  my  imagination  of 
what  an  old  Egyptian  boat  must  have  been.  The  six  oars  (one 
can  hardly  call  them  oars  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  for  they  are 
thick  and  of  much  the  same  shape  from  end  to  end,  and  with  a  little 
twist  in  them)  were  manned  each  by  three  naked  men,  all  standing 
clad  in  their  skins  (which  the  scorching-hot  sun  had  burnt  a  lovely 
brown-gold  colour),  and  with  the  minutest  white  and  blue  waist 
cloths.  Hound  their  heads  they  had  white,  or  white  and  hhic, 
towels  tied  fillet  fashion,  with  a  bow  on  one  side.  As  they  bent 
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ai\(l  rose  over  the  oars  they  shouted  all  the  time  and  very  hoarsely 
a  sort  of  meaningless  refrain,  but  it  was  very  good  for  keeping 
lime,  and  could  be  heard  a  long  way  oil'.  Of  the  three  oars  on 
each  side  of  the  ships  two  were  pulled  one  way  and  one  the  other, 
and  as  the  pullers  kept  forgetting  which  was  which  I  could  not 
understand  how  the  boats  ever  progressed,  but  they  did,  and  at  a 
pretty  good  speed,  but  far  out  at  sea  they  put  up  sails.  My  little 
boat  tried  a  sail  for  a  short  time.  It  was  nearly  square,  wdth  a 
bamboo  to  keep  it  out  at  each  end,  but  the  peg  which  held  it 
down  gave  out  when  a  puff  of  wind  came,  and  the  boat  tipped 
over  gaily.  The  mast  was  tied  in  a  very  primitive  fashion,  and  I 
wondered  how  the  fishermen  ever  dared  to  go  out  to  sea  in  such 
a  craft.  It  landed  us  safely,  however.  One  coal  mine  we  went 
to  was  high  up,  700  feet  straight  up  from  the  sea,  and  amid 
pretty  scenery.  At  one  mine,  where  the  people  were  most  kind, 
they  had  gone  to  the  extent  of  carrying  a  tea-cup  with  a  handle 
for  me,  because  they  .said  T  could  not  use  their  kind  without  a 
handle  (as  though  I  never  drank  out  of  glasses !) ;  but  the  owner 
of  the  mine  took  olT  all  his  I’inglish  clothes  down  to  the  shortest 
shirt  ]  have  ever  seen,  which  was  o])en  at  the  back,  and  did  not 
think  I  might  find  that  a  little  more  difficult  to  put  up  with  than 
a  cup  without  a  handle.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  I  had  all  the 
up  to  date  ideas  of  hygiene  before  I  came  ! 

Octoher  19th. — To-day  was  spent  in  returning  to  the  main  island 
of  Kiushiu,  for  the  little  ship  took  nine  to  ten  hours  about  it. 
The  start  to-day  was  made  in  good  time,  so  that  three  separate 
sets  of  people  were  bite,  and  the  steamer  stopped  to  take  them  on 
one  by  one.  A  skiff  came  along,  propelled  by  three  boards  pulled 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  left  us  two  passengers.  In 
order  to  get  to  the  north  of  this  small  island  of  Amakusa,  though 
only  twenty-five  miles  or  so  from  the  south  of  the  island,  I  must 
go  back  to  the  main  island  on  to  Mogi,  and  take  another  steamer 
back  to  the  northern  port  of  Amakusa,  multiplying  the  distance 
a  hundredfold.  But  there  seems  nothing  else  to  do ;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  (they  assert)  to  go  on  foot,  and  very  dangerous  to  go  in  a 
small  boat  round  the  coast,  and  no  steamer  runs.  The  chief 
manager  of  the  mines,  who  has  some  in  the  north  and  some  in  the 
south,  has  to  go  this  ridiculous  round  every  time  he  goes  between 
them. 

.\s  the  northern  mines  are  of  tlie  same  formation,  and  contain 
identical  specimens  with  those  I  h.ave  collected  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  south,  I  shall  not  return  ;  it  is  too  ridiculous  and  too 
expensive  of  time. 

October  9,0th. — I  reached  Nagasaki,  and  found  Mr.  G - (the 

lialf  Japanese  son  of  a  Scotchman,  and  an  important  person  here) 
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most  kind.  Ho  arranged  for  a  delightful  steam  launch  all  to 
myself  to  take  me  to  Takashima,  a  small  island  which  exists  for, 
and  is  entirely  populated  by,  the  coal-mining  people  to  whom  it 
belongs. 

The  mine  was  the  first  opened  in  Japan,  and  was  for  some  time 

owned  by  Mr.  G - ’s  father.  It  is  the  most  completely  arranged 

I  have  yet  seen,  probably  owing  to  its  age,  but  is  rather  dangerous 
to  work,  as  it  goes  miles  under  the  sea,  and  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  gas.  Last  year,  300  men  were  killed  in  it — I  was  on 
the  very  spot  wdiere  the  chief  engineer  was  found  dead. 

There  is  another  little  island  very  near  to  it,  with  a  coast-line 
of  only  4,000  feet  and  a  population  of  2,500!  It  is  also  a  mine 
which  is  entirely  under  the  sea.  If  the  little  islands  had  not 
stuck  up  out  of  the  w^atcr  to  show  where  the  coal  lay  hid  below  it 
Japan  would  have  been  much  the  poorer.  As  w^ell  as  working 
huge  quantities,  the  quality  of  this  coal  is  the  best  they  have. 
They  must  use  salt  water,  of  course,  so  they  combine  their 
engine  wmrk  with  salt-making,  and  thus  make  a  lot  of  money  as 
w^ell  as  providing  their  thousands  of  people  wdth  distilled  water 
for  domestic  purposes.  It  w'as  very  funny  to  go  only  a  couple 
of  yards  from  the  black  coal-sacks  to  the  great  room  filled  with 
snowy  salt. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  dinner  with  the  G - s,  and  then 

they  took  me  to  a  kind  of  semi-amateur  theatrical  performance  at 
the  theatre.  About  3,000  people  were  in  the  theatre,  very 
crow’ded,  and  nearly  all  sitting  on  the  floor  in  the  little  divisions 
corresponding  to  boxes,  but  wdiich  fill  practically  all  the  space  of  a 
Japanese  theatre.  The  only  amusing  thing — except  the  spectators 
themselves — was  a  huge  dragon,  made  to  move  and  wriggle  by  a 
dozen  men ,  which  darted  in  and  out  after  a  golden  ball ;  it 
depends  on  some  legend  or  other  which  I  have  not  yet  learned. 

October  21st. — Mrs.  G - saw^  me  ofi  at  the  station,  and 

brought  butter  and  fruit  and  the  largest  pear  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  life,  w’hich  is  most  delicious.  A  prospect  of  two  nights  and 
three  days  before  reaching  Tokio. 

October  22nd. — As  this  train  only  stops  about  every  fifty  miles 
or  so,  and  we  have  to  pay  extra  for  its  being  an  express,  there  are 
relatively  few'  passengers,  and  none  of  them  at  all  amusing  except 
one  old  man,  wdiom  I  take  to  be  a  Chinaman.  He  is  tall,  and 
dressed  in  widest  garments,  the  trousers  being  of  such  flowdng 
description  that  he  hitches  them  up  behind  wdien  he  walks,  as  a 
lady  does  h('r  skirts.  He  has  an  amber-coloured  silk  jacket, 
slashed  up  the  front,  and  into  this  and  the  front  of  his  lower 
garments  he  has  stuffed  so  many  things  that  he  looks  very  rotund, 
which  he  isn’t  by  nature.  His  long  hair  is  done  on  the  top  of  his 
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luMid  in  a  little  fine-gaiize  hat,  with  a  band  under  his  chin,  and 
he  wears  enormous  brown  horn  spectacles  attached  to  the  hat. 
He  smokes  a  pipe  a  yard  long,  and  sits  all  day  with  his  swathed 
feet  crossed  Buddha  fashion  on  a  brilliant  cerise-pink  blanket. 
He  can’t  speak  a  word  of  Japanese,  but  can,  of  course,  write 
Chinese,  so  that  when  anyone  wants  his  ticket  or  anything  from 
him  it  must  be  written  down,  or  else  his  three  attendants  sent  for. 
The  attendants  are  travelling  third  class,  two  in  a  costume  like  his, 
but  simpler,  the  third  in  a  European  knicker  suit,  combined  with 
a  hat  like  the  rest !  Here  we  see  Chinese  writing  acting  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  these  people  who  cannot 
understand  a  word  of  the  other’s  spoken  language. 

October  2Srd. — I  am  surprised  how  well  I  sleep  in  these  racketty 
trains,  but  the  East  is  very  soporific.  Much  of  the  scenery  is 
pretty,  particularly  the  hilly  distances.  Indeed,  most  of  Japan 
seems  to  be  beautiful.  I  am  spending  the  day  reading  through 
the  dictionary,  a  word  here  and  there  sticks,  and  is  useful  some¬ 
times.  It  is  awful  to  be  so  entirely  without  literature  ;  nothing  is 
obtainable  but  character  Japanese,  which,  of  course,  I  cannot  read 
a  word  of,  and  I  have  had  nothing  to  read  for  weeks  on  these 
tedipus  journeyings.  This  express  train  is  quite  good,  and  there 
is  an  excellent  luncheon-car  attached. 

October  24th  . — A  day  spent  at  the  Institute  seeing  after  letters, 
&c.,  which,  of  course,  have  all  been  awaiting  my  return.  I  also 
received  congratulatory  and  other  visits  from  several  people.  They 
seem  to  think  it  some  wonderful  thing  that  I  go  into  the  mines ! 
At  Nagasaki,  the  trouble  I  had  to  escape  interviewers  !  Two  tele¬ 
phoned  up  for  permission  to  see  me ,  two  came  to  the  hotel ,  and  I 
refused  to  see  them,  and  one  followed  me  to  the  station,  and, 
though  I  used  some  insidting  Japanese  to  him,  he  bought  a  ticket 
and  followed  me  to  the  train.  I  wouldn’t  speak  a  word  to  him,  so 
T  guess  very  unfavourable  comments  appeared. 

October  25th. — A  very  full  day,  which  I  began  by  calling  on 
the  Vice-Minister  of  Education,  to  w'hom  an  official  call  has  long 
been  due.  Once  more  I  had  to  grieve  over  the  poverty  and  bad 
taste  of  the  European  furniture  with  which  so  many  official 
Japanese  are  replacing  their  owm  simple  and  dignified  arrange¬ 
ments. 

I  then  wmnt  to  a  faculty  lunch  at  the  University,  to-day  being 
the  day  when  all  the  professors  of  the  Science  College  meet  and 
lunch  together.  Through  the  wc'c'k  the  other  colleges  and  facul¬ 
ties  have  their  day.  I  met  many  friendly  people.  Professor  S - 

being  particularly  charming.  The  dining  hall  is  in  Japanese  style, 
but  tables  and  food  European.  The  floor-mats  being  Japanese, 
wc  must  take  off  our  boots  and  patter  about  in  slippers,  which  arc 
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iili  iiiaJc  oi  one  Size,  and  belong  to  the  I’nivcrsity.  1  can’t  keep 
them  on,  and  people  are  always  fetching  me  new  ones  wlien  1 
quietly  discard  an  importunate  pair. 

The  Minister  of  Education  has  this  year  started  a  sort  of 
academy  of  pictures,  and  gave  me  an  invitation  for  one  private 
view.  There  were  three  sections  :  Japanese  paintings  proper, 
oils  after  the  manner  of  foreigners,  and  sculpture.  The  latter 
very  bad  ;  the  two  former  sections,  though  containing  only  about 
a  couple  of  hundred  exhibits,  yet  had  a  larger  number  of  beautiful 
things  than  our  Academy  ever  shows.  The  selection  had  been 
very  careful,  eight  out  of  every  ten  rejected,  and  each  hung  with 
at  least  one  foot  of  wall  space  all  round  it ,  and  nothing  skied ! 

October  26th. — A  party  from  the  Botanical  Institute  went  on  a 
botanical  excursion  to  Nikko,  a  very  renowned  and  lovely  district 
about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  temples  there  are  marvellous, 
and  the  whole  region  one  of  the  “three  places  ”  of  Japan,  and  so 
well  known  and  often  described  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
any  account  of  its  technical  glories.  A  few  things  struck  me  speci¬ 
ally,  but  the  glorious  carving  and  gilding  and  rich  beauty  of  the 
temples  I  am  not  qualified  to  describe.  In  the  temple  I  particu¬ 
larly  liked  the  sacred  horse.  Bear  beast  (he  is  alive,  of  course),  he 
had  been  at  the  war  and  come  through  safely,  but  his  rider,  a 
])rince  of  the  imperial  house,  who  had  been  a  high  priest  up  to  the 
disestablishment  of  the  priesthood,  was  killed.  The  horse  now  lives 
in  his  beautiful  dwelling  in  the  temple,  and  is  fed  by  the  faithful 
on  beans  w^hich  are  sold  at  a  farthing  a  dish.  It  seems  so  cruel 
to  give  him  such  small  helpings  at  a  time  that  I  gave  him  half 
a  dozen  simultaneously,  and  so  the  keeper-priest  gave  me  a  picture 
of  this  animal  in  all  his  sacred  trappings. 

One  of  the  principal  glories  of  the  temples  is  the  magnificent 
avenue  of  giant  Cryptomeria  trees,  an  avenue  more  than  twenty 
miles  long  !  All  planted  three  hundred  years  ago  by  a  single 
Daimyo.  Along  the  turbulent,  stony  river  a  quiet  paved  iiath 
runs  beneath  tall  trees,  and  beside  it  are  many  little  shrines  and 
temples.  On  the  hill  above,  with  a  great  flight  of  stone  steps 
leading  to  it,  is  the  tomb  of  the  first  great  Shogun,  a  man  in  his 
time  mightier  than  the  Mikado.  The  stones  used  in  the  building 
of  the  steps  and  foundations  are  enormous,  and  one  wonders 
bow  it  was  possible  to  engineer  them  so  long  ago.  Now  it 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  build  in  such  a  grand 
style.  Close  to  the  temples  is  the  small  Alpine  garden,  b(donging 
to  the  University,  and  really  a  branch  of  the  Tokio  botanical 
garden.  It  is  small,  but  charming,  with  many  little  streams  and 
rock}’  pinnacles  on  w’hicb  the  Alpine  plants  are  growing,  and  from 
if  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  fine  hills  beyond.  Every  tourist  goes 
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to  Nikko,  and  every  book  on  Japan  describes  it,  so  I  need  say 
nothing. 

October  27th. — We  continued  on  foot  up  the  hills  to  Chuzenji, 
a  large  lake  about  4,500  feet  up,  the  steep  valleys  up  which  we 
went  were  quite  indescribably  glorious  with  the  autumnal  colour¬ 
ings  of  the  maples  and  other  trees. 

Crimson  and  scarlet,  chrome,  ochre,  vermilion,  and  orange, 
gold-  and  copper-coloured  trees,  covering  the  grey  rocks  and 
massed  against  a  sapphire  sky.  Such  magnificence  of  colouring 
was  beyond  all  imagination,  and  was,  indeed,  a  “botanical  lesson.” 
We  passed  several  notable  waterfalls,  one  of  which  had  a  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  geological  structure. 

October  2Sth. — We  returned  down  to  Nikko  and  took  the  train 
to  Tokio.  Though  it  is  sad  to  leave  their  beauty,  we  are  glad 
to  get  hack  to  warmth,  for  the  lovely  heights  were  very  cold. 

M.  C.  Stores. 


TOWARDS  AN  IMPERIAL  FLEET  ;  A  SUGGESTION. 


J)iscussioNS  of  schemes  of  naval  co-operation  by  the  various  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  have  hitherto  been  academic.  The  problem 
has  now  become  urgent ;  it  is  a  matter  of  practical  politics.  It 
transcends  every  other  subject,  because  we  are  actually  engaged 
in  a  struggle  for  that  sea  supremacy  which  has  been  ours  for  so  long 
that  we  had  come  to  regard  it  as  our  birthright.  “There  never 
was  in  the  history  of  the  world,”  Lord  Rosebery  has  declared,  “so 
threatening  and  overpowering  a  preparation  for  war,”  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  as  Foreign  Minister,  and  Mr.  Haldane,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  for  War,  have  endorsed  this  ominous  statement. 

The  over-sea  Dominions  are  coming  to  realise  that  the  British 
“Naval  Crisis  ”  is  a  matter  which  vitally  concerns  them.  Dimly 
they  are  beginning  to  understand  w^hat  it  would  mean  to  them  if 
one  day  the  cable  brought  them  the  news  that  the  main  fleets  of 
the  British  Navy  had  been  defeated  and  that  the  enemy  was 
already  despatching  squadrons  to  attack  outlying  portions  of 
the  least  adequately  defended  Empire  in  the  world.  When 
Tennyson  declared  that  “The  Fleet  of  England  is  her  all 
in  all,”  he  might  more  appropriately  have  written  that  the  Fleet 
of  England  is  the  Empire’s  all  in  all.  The  destiny  of  Australia 
may  be  decided  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  the  future  of  Canada  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  fate  of  the  Empire  depends  mainly  on 
large  armoured  ships. 

This  elementary  fact  is  beginning  to  be  realised  ;  hence  the 
offers  of  Dreadnoughts  by  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand. 
This  moment  of  the  awakening  of  the  Empire  may  be  appropriate 
for  putting  forward  a  new  suggestion  towards  the  creation  of  the 
nucleus  of  an  Imperial  Fleet — a  fleet  maintained  by  the  Empire 
for  the  Empire,  and  controlled  by  the  Empire  in  close  association 
with  the  British  Fleet.  This  month,  representatives  of  the  Over- 
Rea  Nations  are  to  assemble  in  London  in  conference  wdth  the 
British  Authorities  on  Imperial  Defence  problems.  Such  ex¬ 
changes  of  view's  have  hitherto  not  been  very  fruitful.  Some 
progress  has  been  made,  under  Mr.  Haldane’s  influence,  towards 
a  reasonably  efficient  basis  of  co-operation  between  the  military 
forces  of  the  Empire,  and  an  Imperial  General  Staff  is  likely  to 
become  a  reality  at  an  early  date.  But  a  deadlock  has  been 
reached  in  regard  to  any  large  scheme  of  naval  defence  for  the 
Empire. 

'riie  snggestion  whieb  I  w'onld  make'  arises  directly  out  of  the 
off('r  of  Drradnnughfs  by  New  Zealand  on  one  hand  and  by  the 
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Commouwealth  on  the  other.  The  aim  is  to  create  the  nucleus 
of  an  Imperial  Fleet,  distinct  from  the  lioyal  Navy  yet  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  it ;  distinct  from  any  local  colonial  forces  which  may  be 
created,  and  yet  linked  with  them — in  other  words,  in  its  early 
stages,  an  Imperial  squadron  d’elite  of  eight  ships,  not  Dread- 
noiujiits,  but  Dreadnought-cmiseTa.  Each  Dominion  over  seas — 
Canada,  South  Africa,  the  Commonwealth,  and  New  Zealand — 
would  contribute  one  unit;  India  would  provide  another,  and  the 
Mother  Country  four,  so  as  to  have  one  ship  in  reserve  and  eight 
always  at  sea. 

The  cost  of  such  a  scheme  would  not  be  heavy.  The  annual 
cost  of  keeping  each  vessel  in  commission,  allowing  for  interest 
on  the  capital,  sinking  fund  for  repayment  of  capital,  pay 
of  otticers  and  men,  and  a  proportionate  charge  for  pensions, 
repairs,  and  renewals,  and  for  sundry  incidental  expenses,  would 
amount  to  T231,500.  This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  these 
vessels  would  remain  eflective  for  twenty  years — the  period 
specified  in  the  German  Navy  Law  for  the  replacement  of  large 
armoured  ships.  dG231,500 — an  official  estimate,  it  may  be  added 
—would  be  the  only  burden  falling  on  each  of  the  over  sea  Domi¬ 
nions  and  on  India,  and  the  Mother  Country  would  find  about  one 
niillion  sterling.  The  nine  vessels  could  be  built  in  England,  and 
placed  in  commission  within  four  years — an  event  which  would 
correspond  with  the  period  of  keenest  naval  competition  owing  to 
the  expansion  of  the  German  Fleet.  For  this  expenditure  the 
Empire  would  obtain  the  nucleus  of  an  Imperial  Fleet,  distinct 
from  and  in  addition  to  the  British  Fleet,  maintained  as  heretofore, 
up  to  the  Two-Power  Standard.  It  would  be  an  extra  insurance 
premium  paid  by  the  Empire  for  the  Empire. 

This  is  the  ideal — an  Imperial  Flying  Squadron  of  eight  battle¬ 
ship-cruisers  of  the  same  general  design  as  the  British  ships  of  the 
Indomitnhle  type,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  journeyed  last 
year  to  and  from  Canada.  The  proposal  will  quite  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  many  questions.  Why  Indomitahles  instead  of  Drcadnotights? 
What  value  as  a  fighting  force  would  such  a  squadron  have?  How 
could  it  be  created ,  maintained ,  and  controlled  without  on  the  one 
hand  outraging  the  colonial  objection  to  taxation  without  repre¬ 
sentation  and  effective  control,  and  without,  on  the  other  hand, 
interfering  with  the  Board  of  Admiralty’s  undivided  authority 
over  and  responsibility  for  the  strategic  distribution  of  the  Boyal 
Navy,  which  is  and  must  remain  the  Empire’s  main  instrument 
of  defence?  These  are  questions  which  demand  attention,  because 
on  them  de^umds  the  feasibility  of  this  plan  of  naval  co-operation. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  objections  to  the  proposed 
presentation  of  Dreadnoughts — Dreadnought  battleships — by  over- 
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sea  nations  to  the  iioyal  Navy.  Such  vessels  would  be  merged 
into  the  main  fleet,  would  pass  out  of  the  sight  and  control  of  the 
Colonies.  They  might  be  employed  by  party  politicians  to  whittle 
down  the  British  Navy  Estimates.  A  battleship  is  necessarily 
slow,  and  the  ships  required  by  a  widely-divided  sea-Empire  are 
swift  vessels,  so  as  to  contract  the  Empire  and  make  all  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  feel  that  they  are  within  the  sphere  of  the  protection 
of  the  British  Navy,  though  at  any  given  moment  no  man-of-war 
may  be  actually  on  the  horizon.  Canada  is  nearer  London  to-day 
than  Ireland  was  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  we  want  her  to 
realise  her  nearness,  and  the  intimacy  of  the  whole  hegemony  of 
British  nations.  The  Empire  needs  a  force  of  great  speed,  the 
highest  possible  speed,  which  can  rapidly  steam  to  any  outlying 
Dominion,  not  merely  in  time  of  actual  stress,  but  when  it  is 
either  grave  with  anxiety  owing  to  some  brooding  fear,  or  gay 
with  thankfulness  and  some  commemoration  or  special  observ¬ 
ance  calls  for  a  display  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  some  tangible 
expression  of  Imperial  unity.  A  force  of  battleship-cruisers  would 
supply  this  need. 

The  Indomitable  type  of  vessel ,  a  battleship  in  gun-power  with 
the  speed  of  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  and  a  measure  of  armour 
protection  superior  to  that  of  first-class  battleships  of  ten  years 
ago,  is  Imperial  in  its  characteristics.  This  may  best  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  few  details  of  the  design,  as  set  forth  in  the  Engineer. 
The  dimensions,  power,  and  speed,  &c. ,  of  this  type  of  ship  are 


Length,  530  feet. 

Breadth,  78  feet  6  inches. 
Draught,  26  feet. 

Weight  of  hull,  9,060  tons. 
Displacement,  17,250  tons. 


Indicated  horse-power,  41,000. 
Speed,  25  knots  (actually  28 
knots). 

Coal  capacity  at  load  draught, 
1,000  tons. 


The  vessel  has  a  complete  broadside  armour-belt  from  bow  to 
stern,  the  maximum  thickness  being  7  inches,  tapering  to  4  inches 
at  each  end.^  The  armour  extends  from  under  the  water-line  to 
near  the  upper  deck.  This  new  class  of  cruiser  might,  almost 
under  any  condition,  tackle  heavy  battleships.  The  length  is 
30  feet  greater  than  that  of  any  preceding  British  cruiser,  and 
the  displacement  tonnage  is  2,650  tons  more  than  that  of  any 
hitherto  built.  The  armoured  cruiser  Cochrane,  for  instance,  is 
480  feet  long,  as  against  the  Indomitable’s  530  feet,  has  13,550 
tons  displacement  as  compared  with  the  17,250  tons,  and  23,500 

(1)  A  new  type  of  armour  is  now  under  trial ;  if  it  comes  through  the  tests 
satisfactorily,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  an  Indomitable  better  protection  than 
any  battleship  ever  built  without  increasing  the  displacement  or  adding  to 
the  cost. 
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indicated  horse-power  as  compared  with  41,000  indicated  horse¬ 
power.  The  designed  speed  of  the  Cochrane  was  23  knots,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  25  knots  of  the  Indomitable.  The  machinery  of 
the  Indomitable  and  her  sisters  is  of  the  Parsons  steam  turbine 
type,  steam  being  supplied  from  water-tube  boilers,  some  of  the 
vessels  having  the  Yarrow  boiler,  and  others  the  Babcock  and 
Wilcox.  As  in  the  case  of  the  battleship  Dreadnought,  the  new 
cruisers  have  four  lines  of  shafting,  each  carrying  a  three-bladed 
propeller  of  bronze.  In  the  disposition  of  propellers,  and  in  the 
dcbign  of  the  after-run  of  the  vessel,  considerable  departure  from 
conventional  practice  has  been  made.  The  general  impression 
conveyed  is  of  effort  and  ingenuity  having  been  exercised  in 
diminishing  needless  excrescence  and  surface  in  the  form  of  “dead- 
wood  ,”  and  leaving  everything  conducive  to  solid  and  undisturbed 
water  in  the  region  of  the  propellers.  On  each  of  the  two  inner 
shafts  there  is  a  cruising  turbine,  a  low-pressure  ahead  and  a 
low-pressure  astern  turbine,  while  on  each  of  the  outer  shafts  there 
is  a  high-pressure  astern  turbine,  as  well,  of  course,  as  the  forward 
tuiPine.  For  low  powers  the  steam  thus  passes  through  three 
turbines  before  entering  the  condenser,  and  the  range  of  expansion 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  blades  of  the  turbines  vary  in 
length  from  something  less  than  one  inch  up  to  sixteen  inches. 
There  is  a  longitudinal  bulkhead  dividing  the  port  and  starboard 
engine-rooms,  in  each  of  which  there  are  thus  five  turbines  and  a 
condenser. 

Even  more  than  speed,  the  dominant  feature  of  the  Indomitable 
and  hei  consorts  is  armament.  The  advance  in  this  respect  over 
previous  vessels  of  the  kind  is  enormous.  Compared,  for  example, 
with  the  first-class  cruiser  Cochrane,  the  Indomitable  has  over 
double  the  hitting  energy.  The  Cochrane  has  six  9’2-inch  and 
four  7’5-inch  guns,  equal  to  a  force  of  161,470  foot-tons  for  one 
full  broadside  round.  In  the  Indomitable  there  are  eight  12-inch 
guns,  equal  to  the  enormous  destructive  power  of  381,576  foot-tons 
for  one  broadside  round.  In  the  new  vessels  there  is  a  corre¬ 
sponding  gain  in  bow  and  stern  fire ,  as  they  can  operate  six  12-inch 
guns  ahead  and  six  astern. 

Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Indomitable.  Such 
a  ship  is  a  battleship,  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  cruiser  splen¬ 
didly  exaggerated.  The  Indomitable  has  in  service  maintained  a 
speed  of  28  knots  an  hour,  or  twice  the  highest  speed  of  battleships 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  while  having  two  or  three  times 
their  gun  value.  This  is  the  type  of  man-of-war  needed  in  an 
Imperial  Fleet.  ^  In  the  light  of  the  brief  particulars  which  have 
been  given,  there  is  little  need  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
fighting  value  of  eight  such  ships  in  full  commission.  They  would 
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carry  no  fewer  than  sixty-four  guns  of  the  highest  power,  12-inch 
guns  of  50  calibres,  each  with  a  muzzle  energy  sufficient  to  lift 
53,400  tons  a  foot;  this  gun  can  hre  each  minute  an  aimed 
projectile  of  850  lbs.,  so  as  to  penetrate  twenty  inches  of  hard  steel 
plate — armour — at  a  range  of  3,000  yards,  or  over  1^  miles.  A 
squadron  of  eight  vessels  of  from  twenty -five  to  twenty-eight  knots 
speed,  mounting  sixty-four  such  guns,  would  form  a  fitting  Im¬ 
perial  force,  acting  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  an  emblem  of 
unity  and  an  instrument  of  protection.  In  these  eight  ships 
would  be  concentrated  greater  gun  power  for  battle  at  long 
range  than  in  all  the  battleships  of  the  German  Kavy  as  it  exists 
to-day. 

Now  the  scheme  may  be  considered  in  greater  particularity. 
In  dissipation  of  naval  force  lies  the  road  to  defeat.  Concentra¬ 
tion  of  naval  force  is  the  secret  of  victory.  These  are  two  maxims 
which  must  govern  the  naval  policy  of  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  over-sea  nations.  The  Imperial  problems  of  military  and 
naval  defence  are,  in  some  respects,  dissimilar.  In  the  one  case  a 
number  of  isolated  sections  of  the  Empire  require  protection;  in 
the  other,  measures  have  to  be  taken  to  defend  every  section  of 
an  Empire,  which  is  set  in  and  linked  together  by  one  sea — for  all 
the  seas  are  one — against  an  enemy  as  mobile  as  mercury  if  onco 
he  can  shake  off  or  defeat  the  main  fleets  of  the  lloyal  Navy.  When 
the  German  Empire  was  formed,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg, 
and  Saxony  still  continued  to  maintain  their  armies,  with  separate 
staffs  and  headquarters,  provision  being  made  for  concentration  in 
time  of  war  under  the  supreme  orders  of  the  Emperor.  But  it 
was  recognised  that  in  naval  defence  this  principle  of  organisation 
could  not  apply.  The  German  Empire  has  four  armies,  but  only 
one  navy — hence  the  present  British  naval  crisis.  The  German 
Army  will  unite  on  the  outbreak  of  war ;  the  German  Navy  is 
always  concentrated ,  knowing  no  divided  control  in  peace  or  war. 
The  British  naval  problem  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  the 
States  of  the  German  Empire  have  solved — making  a  splendid 
sacriflee  of  local  sentiment  in  order  to  attain  a  groat  end — an 
Imperial  Fleet.  If  the  British  peoples  arc  to  win  salvation  it  must 
be  on  sometliing  like  the  same  lines. 

Adapting  to  the  naval  problem  the  words  of  Lieut. -General  Sir 
W.  G.  Nicolson,  chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  “the 
proverb  that  ‘  unity  is  strength  ’  applies  to  war  and  preparations 
for  war  with  greater  force  than  to  almost  any  other  sphere  of 
human  activity ;  combination  of  effort  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  war,  and  the  existence  of  different  schools  of  thought  in  a  navy 
is  fatal  to  such  combination.  The  ideal  to  be  arrived  at  is  that  all 
divisions  of  a  naval  force  should  be  capable  of  acting  in  war  as 
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parts  of  a  whole.”  Again,  “it  is  a  cardinal  naval  maxim  that 
no  organisation  for  defence  can  be  regarded  as  adequate  or  com¬ 
plete  which  does  not  contemplate  oll'ensive  action.  Passive 
defence  seldom,  if  ever,  wins  decisive  results.”  This  is  an  admir¬ 
able  statement  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  organisation  of  a  system 
of  co-operation  in  Imperial  naval  defence  must  proceed,  if  it  is  to 
be  satisfactory.  Any  scheme  of  naval  defence  must  provide  for 
holding  the  command  of  the  sea — and  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  an 
advantage  if  it  make  provision  for  the  adequate  protection  against 
raids  on  the  different  widely-separated  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
though  this  danger  is  probably  exaggerated.  Of  these  two  prob¬ 
lems  the  first — that  of  maintaining  command  of  the  sea — is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  efficiency  of  any  scheme  of  local  defence,  and  to  any 
scheme  of  Imperial  military  defence,  because  the  Navy  bears  the 
Army  on  its  back ;  not  a  soldier  can  move  over  the  sea  except  the 
Fleet  command  it. 

Again  quoting  from  General  Nicolson,  “it  is  essential  to  bear  in 
mind  the  essential  features  which  must  characterise  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  local  and  Imperial  defence.  As  regards  local  defence,  in 
each  case  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  which  should  govern  the 
standard  to  be  striven  for,  is  to  provide,  organise,  and  render  effi¬ 
cient  such  means  of  defence  as  will  form  by  their  existence  a 
serious  deterrent  to  the  most  probable  and  feasible  form  of  attack. 
In  other  words,  these  means  should  be  adequate  to  enable  each 
particular  division  of  the  Empire  to  secure  itself  against  reasonable 
initial  contingencies;  while,  in  the  event  of  more  serious  hostile 
undertakings,  the  organisation  and  means  provided  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  the  issue  to  be  deferred  until  the  naval  and  military 
resources  of  the  Empire  can  be  concentrated  at  the  decisive  point 
or  points.”  These  military  resources  can  be  concentrated  only  if 
the  British  Navy  is  supreme ;  if  the  sea  is  kept  open. 

In  the  light  of  these  generally-admitted  principles  which 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Governments  of  the  over-sea 
Dominions,  as  applied  to  the  organisation  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  E  mpire ,  I  am  emboldened  to  put  forward  in  skeleton  form 
a  scheme  of  naval  co-operation  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  over-sea  Dominions  which  would  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
traditional  spirit  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  would  yet  conform  to 
the  sentiments  of  autonomous  government  which  are  quite  natur¬ 
ally  guarded  with  extreme  jealousy  by  the  nations  over  seas. 

As  regards  naval  defence,  the  British  Empire  may  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  three  great  divisions  :  — 

(1)  The  United  Kingdom,  and  the  various  possessions  whose 
defence  and  naval  organisation  are  directly  under  the  authorities 
at  home. 
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(2)  India,  which  possesses  its  own  small  fleet  controlled  by  a 
British  naval  officer,  under  the  Government  of  India,  and  is  also 
protected  by  the  East  Indies  Squadron  of  the  British  Navy. 

(3)  The  oversea  Dominions ,  in  which  any  local  naval  service 
and  organisation — if  such  is  deemed  necessary  or  likely  to  fulfil  a 
definite  purpose — must  be  primarily  regulated  by  local  govern¬ 
ments.  These  Dominions  may  be  subdivided  into  the  Dominions 
of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

Admitting  this  classification  of  the  Empire  into  three  main 
divisions,  there  already  exists  in  the  first  of  these — the  United 
Kingdom — a  Navy  which  for  over  one  hundred  years  has  held  the 
command  of  the  sea  against  all  comers — a  Navy  which  is  almost 
entirely  supported  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
though  in  pursuance  of  its  duties  it  would  be  required  to  defend 
Imperial  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  may  be  contended 
that  the  British  Fleet  does  not  cast  any  additional  burden  upon 
the  home  taxpayers  owing  to  the  wider  duties  which  would  devolve 
upon  it.  This  view  has  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and, 
in  the  past,  the  British  people  have  not  been  unwilling  to  recognise 
the  truth  which  underlies  this  statement.  Under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Navy  the  Empire  has  expanded,  and  has  been  rapidly 
developed.  Now  three  new  factors  compel  attention.  The  area  of 
naval  competition  has  increased,  and,  in  consequence,  the  old  stan¬ 
dard  of  British  superiority  is  becoming  inadequate  for  the  Empire. 
Secondly,  the  burden  of  naval  expenditure,  owdng  to  the  increased 
rivalry  of  other  Powers,  has  reached  a  point  at  which  the  home 
taxpayer  feels  that  he  cannot  increase  the  margin  of  naval  safety 
without  assistance.  Thirdly,  the  last  of  the  great  groups  of  over¬ 
sea  Dominions  is  being  welded  into  a  confederation  by  the  union 
of  South  Africa  completing  the  Imperial  Confederation  of  nations. 
Simultaneously  the  peoples  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  no  longer  constitute  colonies 
in  the  old  sense  of  that  term,  but  now  and  henceforth  must  be 
regarded  as  nations,  with  responsibilities  as  w’ell  as  privileges. 

The  problem  which  presents  itself  with  urgent  demand  for  solu¬ 
tion  is.  How  can  the  existing  naval  organisation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  be  adapted  so  as  to  enable  the  several  nations  over-seas 
to  co-operate  in  a  general  scheme  of  naval  defence?  Various  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  made  with  this  end  in  view,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  scheme  which  is  now  put 
forward  is  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  The  United  Kingdom  should  continue  to  maintain  the  exist¬ 
ing  Navy  without  subvention  or  other  assistance  from  the  over-sea 
Dominions.  This  naval  force  would,  as  in  the  past,  be  kept  up 
to  the  Tw^o- Power  Standard. 
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(2)  India  should  cease  to  remit  her  small  subvention  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  and  should  in  future  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  over-sea  divisions  of  the  Empire. 

(3)  The  self-governing  Colonies  should  agree  to  a  dual  scheme 
of  defence,  so  as  to  enable  them,  while  safeguarding  their  local 
interests  and  territory  (in  cases  where  it  is  thought  they  may  be 
in  jeopardy),  to  join  in  the  wider  duties  involved  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  command  of  the  sea,  on  which  the  existence  of 
the  Empire  depends. 

(a)  Imperial  defence. — Each  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  over-sea 
Empire — Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and 
India — would  contribute  a  like  sum,  cf 231 ,500  annually,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Imperial  Flying  Squadron ,  the  nucleus  of  an 
Imperial  Navy. 

This  Imperial  Squadron,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Goschen  on  a 
former  occasion,  would  be  always  ready  “to  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything.”  It  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  several  divisions 
of  the  Empire  acting  through  what  would  be,  in  effect  if  not  in 
name,  an  Imperial  General  Staff,  working  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  basis  for  such  a  staff  already 
exists.  It  might  comprise  a  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,  consisting  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  First  Sea  Lord,  the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence,  with  the 
Atlmiral  commanding  the  War  College,  the  Commanders-in-Chief 
of  the  Home  and  Atlantic  Fleets,  and  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  five  over-sea  Dominions. 

The  expenditure  upon  these  ships  would  be  quite  distinct  from 
that  upon  the  Eoyal  Navy,  though  administered  through  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Imperial  General 
Stall.  Annually  each  division  of  the  Empire  would  vote  its  due 
quota  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  force,  and  stores 
and  supplies  would  be  obtained  from  local  sources  in  accordance 
with  the  squadron’s  itinerary,  while  the  ships  would  bo  manned 
partly  by  officers  and  men  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  and  partly  by  officers 
and  men  from  such  over-sea  Dominions  as  possessed  local  flotillas 
of  torpedo  craft. ^ 

The  Imperial  Squadron  would  form  a  floating  staff  col¬ 
lege  for  the  naval  defence  forces  of  the  several  Dominions. 
Its  itinerary  would  be  drawn  up  by  the  Imperial  Naval  Staff  at 
the  commencement  of  every  year.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  it 
W'onld  visit  one  of  the  outlying  dominions — Canada,  South  Africa, 

(1)  Any  difference  in  pay  as  compared  with  that  in  the  British  Navy  could 
l»e  adjusted  by  the  Dominion  Governments  making  the  pay  of  their  men  up  to 
any  standard  they  have  fixed  by  means  of  “deferred  pay”;  it  would  accumulate 
until  the  end  of  each  man’s  term  of  service. 
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the  Commonwealth,  New  Zealand,  or  India  ;  or  it  might  even  be 
divided  as  circumstances  dictated — one  of  the  two  admirals,  it  may 
be,  visiting  Canadian  ports  and  another  British;  or  one  section 
being  oil  New  Zealand  and  the  other  olf  the  Commonwealth.  The 
cruises  might  be  arranged  so  as  to  enable  the  ships  to  be  in  Euro¬ 
pean  waters  to  co-operate  in  the  summer  manoeuvres  which  are 
held  every  year  by  the  Koyal  Navy.  During  any  period  of  stress 
owing  to  external  events,  the  squadron  would  be  immediately  avail¬ 
able  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  ;  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial 
Naval  Stall'  its  itinerary  would  be  varied,  and  it  would  proceed 
to  the  support  of  any  division  of  the  Empire  which  happened  at 
the  moment  to  be  in  special  need  of  assistance,  either  for  defence 
against  a  possible  enemy  or  for  the  purpose  of  reassuring  public 
opinion  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  aggression. 

Under  such  a  scheme  the  Colonies  would  gain  many  advantages, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Empire  would  bo  the  stronger  by  eight 
battleship-cruisers  as  the  nucleus  of  an  Imperial  Navy,  organised 
and  controlled  in  close  association  with  the  Navy  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  squadron  would  serve  as  the  connecting-link  be¬ 
tween  the  local  mobile  defences  of  each  of  the  over-sea  1  )ominions 
and  the  Koyal  Navy,  and  it  would  be  the  training  squadron  into 
which  the  most  promising  naval  officers  and  men  of  the  over-sea 
nations  would  be  drafted  in  order  to  complete  their  training,  after 
undergoing  courses  at  the  British  gunnery  and  torpedo  schools. 
Continually  circumnavigating  the  globe,  the  squadron  woidd  form 
the  best  school  of  seamanship  to  be  found  under  any  flag. 

(b)  Local  defences. — In  close  association  with  this  Imperial 
Squadron  would  be  the  local  defence  forces  of  the  several  ovci'-sea 
Dominions.  India  already  has  a  small  Navy.  It  is  probable  that 
in  time  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  Commonwealth,  where  the  work  of  organising  a 
torpedo  flotilla  has  already  been  commenced.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  scheme  is  thoroughly  in  line  with  the  advice  which  has 
been  tendered  from  time  to  time  by  successive  Boards  of  Admir¬ 
alty.  The  idea  is  to  create  a  flotilla  of  torpedo  craft.  Two  torpedo 
destroyers  are  being  built  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  component  parts 
ot  a  third  are  being  made  which  will  be  put  together  in  Australia. 
In  addition  to  these,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  twenty  others  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  years.  Four  of  these  will  be  ocean  destroyers, 
capable  of  steaming  3,000  miles  at  ten  knots,  and  sixteen  will 
be  of  the  “Kiver  ”  class.  Such  flotillas  might  fulfil  a  most  iiseiu! 
purpose  provided  they  are  organised,  as  is  the  intention  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  close  association  with  th<'  Koyal 
Navy  so  as  to  facilitate  co-operation  in  case  of  war.  They  would 
be  a  protection  against  a  small  raiding  force  such  as  the  Australian 
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peoples  apparently  fear,  and  would  minister  to  that  spirit  of  nation¬ 
hood,  that  pride  in  national  service,  which  is  being  so  strikingly 
exhibited  by  these  daughter  nations.  At  the  same  time  they 
would  cast  a  relatively  small  burden  on  the  State  finances.  The 
value  of  such  flotillas  in  the  chain  of  Imperial  defence  would  be 
small,  because  such  vessels  are  purely  defensive,  and  successful 
war  is  based  on  offensive  action — on  searching  out  the  enemy  in 
superior  force  and  defeating  him.  In  the  present  development  of 
sea-power,  organised  on  a  colossal  scale,  this  offensive  work  can  be 
(lone  only  by  one  or  more  squadrons  of  large  vessels — sueh  as  no 
individual  over-sea  nation  can  at  present  hope  to  maintain.  What¬ 
ever  higher  scale  of  local  naval  defence  may  be  adapted,  it  must 
entail  an  expense  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  value.  This  is  the 
experience  of  all  the  smaller  nations — Spain,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Portugal,  and  the  South  American  republics.  In  each  case  a 
large  sum  is  devoted  to  naval  purposes.  And  the  result?  Let 
those  who  doubt  that  these  nations  buy  the  semblance  of  sea- 
power  in  the  dearest  market  glance  at  the  composition  of  their 
fleets — the  most  costly  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  their  war- 
value. 

iNIany  suggestions  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  over-sea 
nations  building  protected  cruisers.  From  Canada  it  has  been 
reported  that  the  Minister  of  Marine  has  been  instructed  to  submit 
for  the  advice  of  the  Admiralty  a  scheme  of  naval  construction 
which  includes  a  number  of  these  vessels,  as  well  as  a  flotilla  of 
torpedo  craft ,  somewhat  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  also  suggested  that  the 
Colonies  can  aid  best  by  building  and  manning  protected  cruisers 
which  from  time  to  time  would  be  exchanged  with  vessels  of  the 
Koyal  Navy.  The  advocates  of  schemes  of  cruiser  construction 
have,  unfortunately,  not  explained  what  role  such  vessels  w’ould 
fulfil  in  case  of  war.  So  long  as  the  British  Navy  is 
supreme,  the  over-sea  nations  have  no  reason  to  fear 
the  descent  of  protected  cruisers  of  an  enemy,  for  the  simple  reason 
flint  year  by  year  as  they  pass  the  number  of  such  vessels  in  all  the 
fleets  of  the  world ,  except  that  of  Great  Britain ,  w’hich  has  special 
responsibilities,  decreases.  Apart  from  Germany,  there  is  no 
foreign  Po^ver  which  proposes  to  lay  down  a  single  protected 
cruiser  this  year,  and,  except  again  in  Germany,  there  are  none 
building.  The  protected  cruiser — except  the  smaller  scouting 
ship  for  use  with  battle  squadrons — appears  to  have  had  its  day, 
even  in  Germany. 

For  some  years  ]iast  two  vessels  annually,  of  8,000  to 
4,000  tons,  have  been  built  for  the  German  Fleet,  which 
now  possesses  about  onc-third  the  number  of  cruising  ships  that  are 
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in  the  British  Navy.  In  face  of  this  inferiority,  Germany,  if 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  every  indication  of  policy ,  now  proposes 
to  abandon  the  construction  of  any  more  of  these  protected 
cruisers.  The  German  Navy  League  is  closely  associated  with 
the  Government  of  the  Empire;  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the 
IGnperor’s  brother  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  High  Sea 
Fleet,  is  the  patron  of  this  organisation.  Admiral  Von  Koester, 
Prince  Henry’s  predecessor  afloat,  is  the  president,  and  Admiral 
Von  Weber  is  the  manager.  The  last-named  has  foreshadowed 
the  abandonment  of  the  present  programme  of  small  cruisers  : 
in  their  place  it  is  intended  to  build  battleship-cruisers.  Thh 
change  of  policy  will  undoubtedly  be  the  subject  of  the  long- 
anticipated  amending  Navy  Bill  of  1911.  The  over-sea  nations  of 
the  British  confederacy  have  an  opportunity  of  anticipating  this 
further  measure  of  German  expansion  by  contributing  ])rcad- 
Jiowf//it-cruisers  to  an  Imperial  Squadron,  administered  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Empire.  These  men-of-war  would  add  to 
the  battle  strength  of  the  Empire,  while  protected  cruiscu's  would 
be  a  dissipation  of  the  naval  resources  of  the  Phnpire  on  a  foi  ra 
of  construction  which  every  foreign  nation  has,  or  is  now,  aban¬ 
doning,  and  Gr(‘at  Britain  would  abandon  but  for  the  need  of 
medium-sized  vessels  to  “show  the  flag.” 

An  Imperial  Flying  Squadron  of  battleship-cruisers  would  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  offensive-defensive  arrangements  for 
maintaining  the  command  of  the  sea.  Co-operation  to  this  end 
would  not  outrage  the  naturally  tender  susceptibilities  of  the  auto¬ 
nomous  Governments  of  the  over-sea  Empire.  It  would  provide 
them  with  a  force  in  which  they  would  have  a  distinct  lot  and 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  would  serve  the  purpose  of  a  training 
centre  in  associatioti  with  their  local  defence  forces.  But  more 
important  even  than  these  considerations  is  the  fact  that  by  such 
combined  action  the  foundations  would  be  laid  of  an  Imperial 
Fleet  which  could  be  expanded  as  the  resources  of  the  several  over¬ 
sea  nations  increased. 

If  this  suggested  development  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
memorandum  on  sea-power  which  was  submitted  by  the  Admiralty 
to  the  Colonial  Conference  seven  years  ago,  it  will  he  seen  that 
the  proposal  accords  completely  with  the  principles  laid  down  by 
a  former  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  apparently  endorsed  by  the 
present  Board. 

To  .'’.ny  Naval  Power  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  must 
always  he  the  great  object  aimed  at.  It  is  immaterial  where  the  great  battle 
is  fought,  but  w’herever  it  may  take  place  the  result  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  world,  because  the  victor  will  afterwards  he  in  a  position  to  sprend 
his  force  with  a  view  to  capturing  or  destroying  any  detached  forces  of  the 
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enemy.  The  immense  importance  of  the  principle  of  concentration  and 
the  facility  with  which  ships  and  squadrons  can  be  moved  from  one  part 
of  the  world  to  another — it  is  more  easy  to  move  a  fleet  from  Spithead 
to  the  Cape  or  Halifax  than  it  is  to  move  a  large  army,  with  its  equipment, 
from  Cape  Town  to  Pretoria — points  to  the  necessity  of  a  single  Navy,  under 
one  control,  by  which  alone  concerted  action  between  the  several  parts  can 
be  secured. 

The  primary  object  of  the  British  Navy  is  not  to  defend  anything,  but  to 
attack  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  and,  by  defeating  them,  to  afford  protection 
to  British  Dominions,  shipping,  and  commerce.  This  is  the  ultimate  aim. 
The  use  of  the  word  defence  would  be  misleading,  because  the  word  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  a  thing  to  bo  defended,  which  would  divert  attention  to 
local  defence  instead  of  fixing  it  on  the  force  from  whicli  attack  is  to  be 
expected. 

The  Imperial  Squadron,  with  its  sixty -four  12-inch  guns  and  a 
speed  of  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  knots,  w'ould  be  an 
olfensive  force  with  a  high  w'ar  value,  and  it  is,  furthermore,  in 
line  with  the  Admiralty  policy  initiated  in  December,  1904  :  — 

Affiliated  to  the  Channel  and  Atlantic  Fleets  will  be  cruiser  squadrons, 
each  under  the  command  of  a  rear-admiral,  and  consisting  of  six  armoured 
cruisers.  .  .  .  These  squadrons  will,  however,  be  detachable  from  the  fleets 
to  which  they  are  affiliated  either  for  special  cruiser  exercises  or  for  special 
cruises. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  both  these  squadrons  have 
made  extended  cruises,  showing  the  flag,  to  Canada,  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  to  the  United  States,  to  the  South  American  republics,  and 
to  Cape  Colony.  These  visits  have  been  keenly  appreciated  by 
the  British  peoples  over-sea  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  and  the  South  American  republics,  and  have  been  regarded 
with  marked  favour  by  business  men  as  beneficial  to  British  trade. 
The  Imperial  Squadron  would  relieve  the  Eoyal  Navy  of  this 
pleasant  duty.  It  would  be  available  for  such  work — the  cementa¬ 
tion  of  friendly  relations  between  the  over-sea  nations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  them  and  their  neighbours  on  the  other.  At 
the  same  time  these  eight  ships  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
strength  which  the  Empire  could  put  in  the  fighting-line  against 
an  enemy,  an  accession  of  strength  of  incalculable  value. 

The  British  Navy  would  still  be  maintained — as  it  can  well  be 
maintained — at  the  Two-Power  Standard,  but  sundry  economies 
under  such  a  scheme  of  naval  co-operation  would  be  possible  in 
British  naval  expenditure.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  feasible 
to  reduce  still  further  the  strength  of  the  “  flag-showing  ”  squad¬ 
rons  on  duty  outside  European  waters.  At  present  there  are  nine 
cruisers,  all  protected  cruisers,  in  the  Australian  Squadron  which 
cost  the  home  taxpayers  about  half  a  million  sterling  a  year 
after  allowing  for  the  local  subvention.  As  the  scheme  of  Imperial 
naval  co-operation  developed,  many  of  these  cruisers  could  be  with- 
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drawn,  leaving  two  or  three  to  show  the  British  flag  among  the 
Pacific  Islands.  In  the  East  Indies  there  are  four  cruisers  and 
three  other  small  ships.  Four  small  but  efticient  cruisers  would  ; 
be  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  flag  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  [ 

Bed  Sea.  Three  cruisers  are  on  duty  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  ' 

as  a  first  step  one  of  these  might  be  withdrawn.  In  tlie  aggregate 
the  British  naval  authorities  would  be  able,  probably,  to  save  by 
the  withdrawal  of  comparatively  ineffective  but  expensive  vessels,  I 
like  the  Powerful,  which  costs  as  much  to  maintain  as  a  Dread¬ 
nought,  a  sum  which  would  meet  the  entire  expenditure  which  the 
proposed  new  squadron  would  otherwise  cast  on  the  Estimates. 

The  scheme  would  ease  indirectly  the  burden  at  present  borne  by  s 
the  Mother  Country,  woidd  neutralise  the  further  expansion  of 
the  German  Navy,  would  form  a  new  and  impressive  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  the  world  of  unity  within  the  Empire,  and,  lastly,  the 
ships  passing  from  over-sea  port  to  over-sea  port,  with  crews  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Mother  Country  and  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Empire,  would  tend  to  cement  further  the  newly-demonstrated  : 

fealty  of  the  British  nations  to  the  one  King  and  the  one  flag.  ' 

The  fate  of  the  Empire  will  not  be  decided  by  duels  between  small 
cruisers  in  home  or  colonial  waters,  but  by  battles  between  big 
ships  fit  to  be  in  the  line. 

When  the  German  Empire  was  consolidated  Bismarck  devoted 
himself  to  the  creation  of  good  land  communications.  The  rail-  j 
ways  were  acquired  by  the  State,  and  form  an  essential  feature 
in  the  Imperial  scheme  of  military  defence.  They  are  the  high¬ 
ways  of  the  Greater  German  Armic's.  In  the  British  Empire  the 
highway  of  communication  is  the  sea — the  one  sea — and  only  by 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all  the  Imperial  allies  can  the  security  of  ( 
the  Empire  in  face  of  increasing  rivalry  be  assured.  It  is  in  the  | 
light  of  this  dominating  factor  that  this  scheme  of  naval  co-opera-  i 
tion  is  put  forward.  : 

Military  force  can  be  improvised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  r 

or,  at  least,  in  a  few  weeks,  as  w^as  demonstrated  so  magnificently  [; 

by  the  over-sea  nations  during  the  South  African  War.  Naval  ^ 

force  cannot  be  improvised.  The  fate  of  the  Empire  will  depend  j 

on  huge  armoured  ships,  and  they  must  be  provided  years  in  [ 

advance.  Never  was  there  greater  need  for  foresight,  determina-  ! 

tion,  and  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Empire  in  planning 
a  fitting  measure  of  naval  defence  than  to-day.  With  the  ships  • 

begun  in  the  next  year,  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight  in  = 

1913  ;  they  cannot  be  created  by  any  exhibition  of  patriotism,  how-  t 

ever  exuberant,  when  the  crisis  comes.  The  ^NTother  Country  and  j 

the  over-sea  nations  must  look  ahead  and  prepare  now.  E 

Archibald  Hurd.  j 
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“  ttvSpcs  yap  ttoAis  koX  ov  oiSe  I’Tjc;  avBpdiv  Ktvai.  ’  ^ 

1)1  iiixci  the  last  four  mouths  public  eciuauimity  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  subjected  to  the  severest  tests  which  have  been  inflicted 
on  it  since  the  black  week  of  Colenso  and  Magersfontein.  These 
tests  were  supplied  by  certain  conclusions  contained  in  the  Eeport 
of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  published  in  February , 
and  by  the  revelations  of  the  naval  crisis  in  March.  They  have, 
so  far,  been  borne  with  much  of  the  unruffled  patience  which  made 
Englishmen  proud  of  their  country  in  the  dark  days  of  1899,  but 
the  ordeal  has  been  a  severe  one,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

The  Ecyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  was  a  body  of  experts 
appointed  in  1905  under  the  chairmanship  of  an  experienced,  level¬ 
headed  statesman.  The  most  serious  statements  in  their  final 
Report  are  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

162.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  record  that,  notwithstanding  our  assumed 
moral  and  material  progress,  and  notwithstanding  the  enormous  annual 
expenditure  amounting  to  nearly  £60,000,000  a  year  upon  poor  relief,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  public  health,  we  still  have  a  vast  army  of  persons  quartered  upon 
us  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  an  army  which  in  numbers  has 
recently  shown  signs  of  increase  rather  than  decrease. 

172.  “  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory  ”  is  a  popular  and  patriotic  lyric  sung  each 
year  with  rapture  by  thousands  of  voices.  The  enthusiasm  is  partly  evoked 
by  the  beauty  of  the  idea  itself,  but  still  more  by  the  belief  that  Great 
Britain  does,  above  other  countries,  merit  the  eulogium,  and  that  the 
conditions  in  existence  here  are  such  that  the  fulfilment  of  hope  and  the 
achievement  of  glory  are  more  open  to  the  individual  than  in  other  and 
less-favoured  lands.  To  certain  classes  of  the  community,  into  whose  moral 
and  material  condition  it  has  been  our  duty  to  inquire,  these  words  are  a 
mockery  and  a  falsehood.  To  many  of  them,  possibly  from  their  own 
failure  and  faults,  there  is  in  life  but  little  hope,  and  to  many  more  glory 
or  its  realisation  is  an  unknown  ideal.  Each  and  every  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  has  a  common  duty  to  perform  in  combating  this  evil  and  con¬ 
tracting  its  area,  a  duty  which  can  only  be  performed  by  united  and  untiring 
effort  to  convert  useless  and  costly  inefficients  into  self-sustaining  members 
I  of  the  community.  No  country,  however  rich,  can  permanently  hold  its 

j  OUT!  in  the  race  of  international  competition  if  hampered  by  an  increasing 

j  load  of  this  deadweight,  or  can  successfully  perform  the  role  of  sovereignty 

f  beyond  the  seas  if  a  portion  of  its  own  folk  at  home  are  sinking  below  the 

I  civilisation  and  aspirations  of  its  subject  races  abroad. 

f  This  Eeport  was  published  in  February,  and  before  the  country 

^  had  time  to  digest  it  the  House  of  Commons  was  electrified  by  the 

(statements  made  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that  Germany  had 
laid  down  nine  Dreadnoughts  in  one  year,  and  that  her  capacity 
for  warship  construction  was  now  equal  to  our  own. 

(1)  For  a  State  consists  of  men  and  not  fortifications,  or  ships  devoid  of  men. 
— Thucydides,  vii.,  77. 


1-2-2 

The  growth  of  German  ambition  to  rule  the  seas  has  long  been  * 
familiar  to  the  English  public.  It  has  been  the  special  work  of 
the  Kaiser,  who  in  many  a  speech  and  by  many  a  striking  phrase 
has  made  the  idea  familiar  on  both  sides  of  the  German  Ocean. 

“Our  future  lies  upon  the  wave,”  “The  trident  must  pass  into  our 
hands  ”  :  these  phrases  are  as  well  known  as  the  famous  greeting 
which  he  sent,  as  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Tsar,  as  Admiral 
of  the  Pacific.  But  in  England  many  of  us  have  been  slow  to 
believe  that  the  German  nation  was  behind  him.  The  German 
commercial  classes  are  well  aware  how  much  ^ley  depend  on 
London  as  the  central  money-market  of  the  world  ;  German  states-  | 
men  fear  not  only  the  loss  of  German  trade,  which  is  of  great  ■ 

value,  but  also  of  German  colonies,  which  are  of  little  value  to  the  ^ 

Empire  ;  German  Socialists  pretend,  at  least,  a  belief  in  the  future 
success  of  the  peace  movement,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  adroit 
and  accom]iHshed  di]domatists  who  represent  Germany  abroad  to 
confirm  the  impression.  > 

Englishmen,  however,  looked  back  over  the  last  eighteen  i 
months,  and  recollected  how  the  chivalrous  welcome  to  the  Kaiser  | 
at  the  Guildhall  was  seized  as  a  means  to  cloak  the  introduction  of  I 
a  new  Navy  Bill.  They  remembered  the  letter  to  Lord  Tweed-  I 
mouth,  the  unprecedented  form  and  tone  of  Prince  Billow’s  reply  f 
to  the  Quarterly  article  on  the  German  Peril,  and,  above  all,  the  | 
interview  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  ;  while  those  who,  like  the  writer,  I 

have  studied  not  only  at  a  North  German  university  like  Berlin,  I 

but  also  at  South  German  universities  such  as  Heidelberg,  I 
’riibingen,  Miinchen,  Strassburg,  Erlangen,  and  Freiburg  im 
Breslau,  could  jionder  ov('r  ilu'  gradual  conversion  of  South  Ger-  f 
many  to  Prussian  ambitions,  Prussian  methods,  and  materialist  i 
ideas.  I 

Closely  following  on  the  statements  of  the  Prime  Minister  came 
the  naval  vote  of  censure,  and  with  it  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  | 

Grey,  which,  both  from  its  tone  and  the  character  of  the  speaker,  * 

produced  the  profoundest  impression  of  all.  “If  the  German  navy  | 
were  superior  to  ours,  they  maintaining  the  army  they  do,  for  us 
it  would  not  be  a  question  of  defeat — our  very  existence  would  be 
at  stake.  .  .  .  If  we  alone  among  the  Great  Pow'ers  gave  up  the  ' 
competition,  what  good  should  we  do?  None  w'hatever !  No  I 
good  to  ourselves,  because  we  cannot  realise  great  ideals  of  social 
reform  at  home  w^hen  we  are  holding  our  existence  at  the  mercy, 
caprice  if  you  like,  of  another  nation.  That  is  not  feasible.  If  f 
w^e  fall  into  a  position  of  inferiority  our  self-respect  is  gone,  and 
with  it  that  enterprise  which  is  essential  both  to  the  material  sue-  i 
cess  of  industry  and  to  the  carrying-out  of  great  ideals.  We  should  [ 

fall  into  a  stale  of  apathy.  We  should  cease  to  count  for  anything  | 
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amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  we  should  be  fortunate  if  our 
liberty  were  left  and  we  did  not  become  the  conscript  appendage 
of  some  stronger  Power.” 

Moreover,  Sir  Edward  Grey  stated  in  the  clearest  terms  that 
one  thing  which  would  produce  war  would  bo  “the  isolation  of 
I'higland  in  an  attempt  by  any  great  Continental  Power  to  domi¬ 
nate  and  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Continent.”  That  situation  is 
notoriously  existent  at  pi-osent.  Our  understandings  with  foreign 
Powers,  valuable  as  they  are  in  time  of  peace,  silent  inter  armn  ; 
and,  however  much  we  may  sympathise  with  and  admire  the 
present  I'oreign  Secretary,  there  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that 
British  foreign  policy  has  within  the  last  twelve  months  sustained 
a  complete  defeat,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Austro-German  alliance. 

We  have,  moreover,  to  face  the  fact  that  Germany  is  increasing 
her  population  by  600 ,000  a  year  at  the  very  least.  That  popula¬ 
tion  seeks  an  outlet,  and  wherever  it  goes  it  finds  Englishmen, 
nr,  at  any  rate.  English-speaking  men,  in  possession. 

Fortunately  for  Great  Britain,  at  such  a  moment  there  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  voice  which  strikes  the  right  note.  At  the  time  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  Jubilee  it  was  a  poet  who  brought  the  nation  back  to  its 
bearings  with  “Lest  we  forget.” 

God  of  our  Fathers,  known  of  old, 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle-line. 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget ! 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart, 

Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice. 

An  humble  .and  a  contrite  heart. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

T.ost  we  forget,  lest  we  forget ! 

This  time  it  was  a  brilliant  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  who 
summed  up  the  situation  in  the  solemn  and  already  well-known 
words,  “The  problem  will  not  depart.  We  shall  have  to  meet  it 
not  by  battleships  alone,  but  by  a  new  way  of  life.” 

So  deep  was  the  impression  made  when  these  words  were  ’•e- 
inforced  by  able  articles  in  other  journals  that  a  feeling  grew  up 
in  f.avonr  of  some  definite  action,  the  foundation  of  some  new 
society  to  promote  the  sentiment  of  public  duty.  Battleships,  it 
was  obvious,  could  easily  be  built.  Indeed,  the  building  of  them 
would  be  of  great  value  from  many  points  of  view.  Such  an  expen¬ 
diture  goes  to  support  the  industries  and  labour  of  the  country. 
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particularly  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  there  is  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  merchant  shipping,  and  when  it  is  all  the  same 
necessary  to  keep  our  shipyards  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  The  mil¬ 
lions  spent  on  a  battleship  give  active  employment  to  a  hundred 
industries  and  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen.  Moreover,  not  only 
can  the  country  afford  such  expenditure,  but  it  is  ready  and  willing 
to  do  so,  and  while  we  yet  thought  about  it  came  the  offer  of 
ships  from  the  great  sister  States ;  New  Zealand,  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  leading  the  way. 

But  the  uneasy  feeling  remains  that  something  should  be  done, 
not  only  to  moot  the  crisis  ourselves  like  men,  but  to  bring  every 
class  in  the  country  together  in  the  effort.  The  disinherited  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  must  be  made  to 
feel  that  England  is  really  the  land  of  hope  and  the  land  of  glory. 

The  object  of  these  pages  is  to  show  that  there  is  indeed  a  defi¬ 
nite  duty  to  be  done,  a  definite  remedy  for  the  evil  disclosed,  and 
machinery  ready  to  hand  wherewith  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

We  must  turn  in  our  time  of  need  to  the  element  which  is  the 
true  source,  under  Providence,  of  our  greatness  and  the  chief 
bond  of  our  world-wide  Empire.  We  must  go  not  back  to  the 
land  but  back  to  the  sea.  To  the  sea  service  must  we  take  our 
children,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

And  here  at  the  outset  it  must  he  confessed  that  even  the 
glcomy  verdict  of  the  Royal  Commission  and  the  weighty  words 
of  Parliamentary  speakers  have  not  told  the  whole  of  the  evils 
of  our  position  as  a  nation. 

The  preamble  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1844  lays  down 
that  “the  prosperity,  strength,  and  safety  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Her  Majesty’s  dominions  do  greatly  depend  on  a  large,  con¬ 
stant,  and  ready  supply  of  seamen,  and  it  is  therefore  expedient 
to  promote  the  increase  of  the  number  of  seamen  and  to  afford 
them  all  due  encouragement  and  protection’’  (7  and  8  Viet., 
cap.  112). 

\Miat  are  the  facts  so  far  as  our  supply  of  seamen  at  home  is 
concerned?  Ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated,  that  while  during 
the  preceding  half-century  the  British  merchant  tonnage  had 
almost  trebled,  the  number  of  British  seamen  engaged  in  the 
Mercantile  Marine  had  decreased  by  25  per  cent.,  and  the  boys 
and  young  men  by  85  per  cent.  In  1857  there  were  90,914  petty 
officers  and  sailors,  not  including  Lascars,  employed  in  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  1875  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  82,000;  in  1899  the  estimated  number  had  fallen 
to  60,709  :  whilst  in  1901  there  were  only  44,290. 

Since  1901  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement,  at  any  rate  up  to 
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1908,  in  the  number  of  liritish  seamen  ;  but  this  improvement 
equals  probably  less  than  1  per  cent.,  and  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  the  registered 
tonnage  of  our  Mercantile  Marine,  which  in  1901  amounted  to 
9,604,450,  and  in  1906  to  11,167,332.  It  was  stated  by  a  com¬ 
petent  authority  in  1904  that  there  were  at  that  time  40,000 
foreigners  earning  ii2,000,000  a  year  on  British  ships,  whose 
places  might  well  be  taken  by  British  subjects.  In  fact,  unless 
strong  efforts  are  made,  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the 
Mercantile  Marine  will  have  passed,  as  far  as  crews  are  concerned, 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners  ;  and  the  Naval  Reserve  once  depleted, 
there  would  be  no  further  reserve  of  British  seamen. 

In  the  Royal  Navy,  again,  there  has  been,  ever  since  1859,  an 
increasing  demand  for  seamen.  In  that  year  the  active  service 
vote  was  73,104  and  the  total  efficient  reserve  was  38,000.  The 
active  service  vote  in  1902  was  122,500,  and  the  Naval  Reserve 
Committee  in  their  Report  stated  that  it  was  practically  certain 
that  the  number  must  increase.  The  total  efficient  reserve  for 
the  same  year  was  34,000,  including  stokers  and  firemen.  The 
active  service  vote  did,  in  fact,  rise  to  127,100  in  1903,  and  to 
130,000  in  1904.  Within  the  last  few  years,  as  was  shown  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  Review,  the  whole  scheme  of  manning  the 
Navy  has  been  changed.  The  number  of  regular  officers  and 
men  has  been  decreased  by  2,490,  that  is,  from  130,490  in  1904 
to  128,000  in  1908.  But  the  reservists  periodically  trained  have 
been  increased  from  27,600  to  49,839,  while  the  pensioners  under 
fifty-five,  or  reservists  not  periodically  trained,  have  diminished 
from  38,180  to  7,049.  It  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to  make 
comparisons ;  but  what  remains  practically  certain  is  that  the 
demand  for  seamen  for  the  Navy  will  continue  to  increase.  Com¬ 
petent  critics  of  the  British  Navy  at  home  and  abroad  say  that 
at  least  25,000  more  bluejackets  should  be  enlisted. 

How  are  these  additional  seamen  for  both  the  Royal  Navy  and 
the  Mercantile  Marine  to  be  procured? 

The  late  Mr.  Ismay,  the  founder  of  the  White  Star  Line, 
observed  in  a  speech  at  Tnverpool  some  years  ago  :  “I  recognise 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  with  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
transfer  of  our  great  iMercantile  Marine  from  sail  to  steam,  that 
it  is  upon  training-ships  like  the  Indefatigable  that  we  must  in 
future  depend  for  our  supply  of  seamen.  ...  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  for  shipowners  :  it  is  a  national  question.”  This  view 
is  boi-ne  out  by  both  the  Committees  which  report(‘d  in  1903,  the 
one  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Manning  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  the  other  to  the  Admiralty  on  Naval  Reserves. 

'fhe  latter  Committee  reported  that  it  was  their  opinion  that 
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“the  Admiralty  should  encourage  any  well-considered  scheme  of 
training-ships  or  homes  for  boys  which  may  be  established  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,”  but  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  draw  too  largely  upon  the  Marine  as  a  Naval 
Eeserve.  One  of  the  objects  of  a  strong  Navy  is  to  enable  our 
merchant  ships  to  keep  the  sea  in  time  of  war,  and  this  object 
would  be  defeated  if  too  many  seamen  and  firemen  w^ere  suddenly 
withdraw'ii  from  the  Marine,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  laid 
up  in  consequence  of  want  of  crews. 

Training-ships  are  recognised  as  the  best  means  of  supply,  but 
the  Imperial  Government  has  done  nothing  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Committee,  except  to  appoint 
yet  another  Board  of  Trade  Committee.  The  report  of  the  latter 
in  1907  was  far  from  encouraging,  though  it  did  recommend  a 
capitation  grant  of  £20  for  each  boy  trained  for  the  sea  service. 

It  is  w'orthy  of  note  that,  in  these  days  when  there  is  so  much 
talk  of  organising  the  technical  education  of  those  to  be  employed 
in  our  leading  industries,  this  is  all  that  has  so  far  been  done, 
apart  from  the  Royal  Navy,  to  organise  the  education  of  our 
seamen  from  a  national  point  of  view.  As  far  as  the  Education 
Department  is  concerned,  a  letter  wms  written,  dated  June  4th, 
1908,  affirming  that  the  teaching  of  seamanship  had  claims  upon 
the  money  allotted  for  technical  education,  but  such  a  grant  would 
not  exceed  £2  a  boy,  and  grants  to  three  ships  and  two  training 
institutions  were  made  in  that  year. 

Further,  no  systematic  attempt  has  jmt  been  made  to  form  a 
ladder  by  which  the  industrious  seaman  can  climb,  as  he  should 
be  able  to  do,  from  the  bottom  to  the  toj)  of  the  tree  in  the  Mer¬ 
cantile  Marine,  though,  as  w'e  shall  see,  the  ExmoutJi  Committee 
has  gone  some  way  towards  accomplishing  this  difficult  task  as  far 
as  the  boys  committed  to  its  charge  are  concerned. 

Such  a  ladder  does  exist  in  the  Royal  Navy,  as  the  Navy  List 
will  show,  and  in  the  Navy  also  the  career  from  a  purely  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view  is  an  excellent  one.  Quite  apart  from  the 
great  traditions  of  the  service  and  the  universal  respect  wdiich  the 
uniform  inspires,  there  is  the  substantial  fact  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  boy  who  enters  the  Navy  to  secure  at  the  age  of  forty  a 
pension  of  over  £50  a  year  for  life.  He  is  then  still  a  young  man. 
and  is  welcomed  by  employers  for  a  position  of  trust  if  he  chooses 
to  take  to  a  shore  life.  The  value  of  the  training  given  in  the 
Navy  can  best  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  there  are  few,  if  any, 
recorded  instances  of  a  bluejacket  receiving  relief  from  the  Poor 
Law. 

In  the  merchant  service  things  are  not  so  satisfactory.  As  re¬ 
cent  (1906)  legislation  has  indicated,  improvements  are  required 
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in  the  food  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  prepared ,  and  in  the  accom¬ 
modation  in  British  ships,  if  our  seamen  are  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  equal  or  better  wages  ashore ;  but  on  ships  belonging  to 
first-class  firms  a  boy  has  only  to  do  his  work  well  and  his  worldly 
success  is  assured.  From  an  educational  point  of  view,  what  is 
wanted  is,  as  I  have  indicated  above,  a  proper  system  of  secondary 
education  to  enable  the  industrious  boy  to  rise.  Further,  there 
should  be  a  proper  scheme  of  insurance  against  old  age,  or  good- 
conduct  pensions  similar  to  those  of  the  Boyal  Navy.  Something 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Liverpool. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  that  the  ordinary  boy  who  wishes 
to  enter  the  sea-ervice  as  an  able-bodied  seaman  has  to  face  is 


that  of  bridging  over  the  period  between  the  age  of  thirteen, 
when  he  leaves  the  elementary  school,  and  that  of  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen,  when  he  should  enter  the  Navy.  The  Mercantile  Marine 
he  can,  indeed,  enter  earlier,  but  it  w'ould  be  better  for  him  to  be 
equipped  with  a  technical  education  before  doing  so.  Cases  are 
constantly  coming  under  my  notice  of  boys  desirous  of  entering 
the  sea-service  wdio  are  unable  to  do  so  because  neither  they  nor 
their  parents  know  how  to  set  about  it,  and,  in  any  case,  unless 
their  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  nautical  education,  it  is 
difficult  for  them,  untrained,  to  get  employment  on  a  merchant 
ship.  The  place  which  would  naturally  be  theirs  is  filled  by  the 
premium  apprentices  who  are  training  for  officers  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  and  the  captain,  when  he  wants  seamen,  finds  plenty 
foreign  sailors  ready  to  join. 

As  to  the  system  of  elementary  training  for  the  sea,  training- 
ships  appear  to  me  far  superior  to  any  plan  yet  devised  for  training 
hoys  on  shore,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  Admiralty  are 
coming  back  to  that  view.  I  have  visited  many  institutions,  not 
only  in  England  but  also  abroad,  and  there  is  no  doubt  left  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  greater  desirability  of  ships  from  the  point  of  view 
of  economy,  and  efficiency,  and  discipline. 

An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,  so  let  me  refer 
for  an  example  to  the  training-ship  Exmouth,  which  is  moored  in 
the  Thames  off  Grays  in  Essex,  and  belongs  to  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  of  which  I  have  been  a  member  since  1898. 

The  Exmouth  accommodates  600  boys  of  the  poorest  class  of 
the  population,  the  children  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  over  thirty  years,  and  during  that  period  has  been  the 
means  of  sending  no  less  than  3,163  boys  into  the  Royal  Navy, 
3.537  into  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  1,306  into  the  Army.  The 
ship  is  just  now  full,  but  if  more  boys  were  sent  there  is  little 
'loiiht  that  the  managers  fthe  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board)  would 
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make  provision  for  them  by  building  another  ship.  If,  therefore,  | 

these  lines  should  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  who  takes  an  interest  I 

1  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  will  influence  the  Guardians  of  his  Union,  I 

herever  it  may  be,  in  town  or  country,  to  send  the  boys  to  the  ^ 

he  will  be  taking  the  step  best  calculated  to  remedy  the 

rvils  set  forth  in  the  Final  Eeport  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on 
the  Poor  Law,  and  at  the  same  time  be  adding  strength  to  the 
forces  on  which  the  safety  of  the  country  ultimately  depends. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  instead  of  600,  we  should  not  have  1,200 
boys  in  training  on  the  Exmouth  alone.  i 

To  support  this  view,  it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  results  in  the 
entry  of  over  3,000  Exmouth  boys  into  the  Koyal  Navy,  and  to  ' 
record  the  fact  that  in  1906  the  Exmouth  boys  in  the  Koyal  Naval 
Barracks  at  Shotley,  though  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
in  the  barracks,  obtained  25  per  cent,  of  the  prizes,  including  the  | 
first,  second,  and  third  in  seamanship.  An  Exmouth  boy  gained 
the  first  prize  in  the  advanced  class  on  H.M.S.  Impregnable  at  I 
Devonport,  and  at  the  examination  of  the  Naval  Training 
School  at  Devon[)ort  in  1908  the  same  lad  obtained  nearly  full  I 

marks  in  all  subjects,  with  95  per  cent,  on  the  grand  total.  The  [ 

Director  of  Naval  Education  described  this  as  a  truly  remarkable 
performance,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief ,  Admiral  Sir  Lewis 
Beaumont,  added  that  he  supposed  it  w^as  very  rare  indeed  that 
in.  any  establishment  “such  a  record  of  success  has  been  achieved 
as  by  the  boy  Haines.”  This  is  sufficiently  practical  justification  1 
of  the  view'  that  what  should  be  done  w'ith  the  Poor  Law  boys  is  f 
not  “back  to  the  land,”  but  “back  to  the  sea.”  I 

The  reports  on  the  Exmouth  by  the  inspecting  officers  from  the  f 
Koyal  Navy  have  been  uniformly  good.  The  training  has,  in  I 
fact ,  been  so  successful  that ,  quite  apart  from  the  many  excellent  ! 
testimonials  given  to  the  work  of  the  ship  in  the  United  Kingdom,  | 
experts  with  credentials  from  both  the  German  and  the  Japanese  j 
Governments  have  come  to  visit  it,  and  a  Japanese  ex-Cabinet  t 
Minister  in  1908,  after  a  careful  inspection,  recorded  his  opinion  ^ 

in  the  words  :  “It  is  no  impossible  work  to  change  stones  into  t 

gold.”  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  between  the  years  1876  and  | 
1903  the  Exmouth  actually  put  more  boys  into  the  Koyal  Navy  j 
than  all  the  other  non-industrial  training-ships  together.  ■ 

Up  till  the  present  time  the  ship  has  been  chiefly  supported  by  i 
the  Metropolitan  ratepayers,  but  Boards  of  Guardians  outside  the  ^ 
Metropolis  have  made  contributions  for  the  boys  they  have  sent.  t 
The  Imperial  Exchequer  contributes  a  grant  for  the  elementary  | 
education  given  on  board,  and  we  have  this  year  learnt  that  the  | 
Board  of  Education  is  prepared  to  make  a  grant  from  the  sums  I 
devoted  by  the  Exchequer  to  the  promotion  of  technical  education. 
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i’erhaps  a  word  more  should  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  ship 
iiud  its  organisation.  The  original  Exmouth  was  a  wooden  three- 
decker  which  had  served  as  a  flagship  against  the  Russians  in  the 
Baltic  in  1855.  When  it  became  insanitary  it  was  replaced  by  a 
new  ship  built  of  iron  and  steel  on  the  lines  of  the  old  three-decker, 
with  every  regard  to  modern  requirements  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene.  All  included,  the  new  ship  cost  T63,000,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  expense  of  other  institutions  under  the  Poor  Law  autho¬ 
rities,  is  less  than  half  what  it  would  have  cost  to  house  the  same 
number  of  boys  (60U)  on  shore.  The  yearly  cost  per  boy  is  under 

m. 

A  large  swimming-bath,  heated  in  winter,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  landing  causeway,  and  a  short  way  from  the  landing-place  is 
the  new  infirmary,  where  there  are  about  six  acres  of  ground  and 
a  covered  hall ,  which  is  being  fitted  up  as  a  drill-shed  and  rifle- 
ground.  The  new  sub-target,  which  is  the  best  means  yet  devised 
for  teaching  the  use  of  the  rifle,  is  fitted  up  on  board  the  ship. 

In  connection  with  the  ship  there  was  formerly  a  Shipping 
Home  at  Limehouse,  but  it  has  been  found  more  suitable  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  boys  at  the  Sailors’  Homes  on 
their  return  from  a  voyage.  A  shipping  officer  has  been  appointed 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  The  captain  of  the  Exmouth  is  further 
in  communication  with  the  chaplains  of  H.M.  Fleet,  with  the 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Boys,  and  with  the 
chaplains  of  the  Seamen’s  Mission  in  the  different  ports  abroad, 
so  as  to  protect  them  as  far  as  possible  from  undesirable  influences. 

The  training  on  board  is  thorough.  As  soon  as  a  boy  is  received 
on  board  he  has  a  swimming  lesson,  which  lasts  half  an  hour,  and 
this  is  repeated  every  day  till  he  can  swim  fifty  yards.  After  this 
lesson  he  is  sent  to  the  tailor’s  shop,  where  he  is  taught  to  use 
his  needle,  and  is  thoroughly  trained  in  all  mending  and  in  washing 
his  clothes.  On  passing  out  of  the  tailor’s  shop  he  is  “classed 
up”  for  school,  which  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  which  he  attends  either  in  the  forenoon  or  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  watch  out  of  school  he  goes  through  a  course 
of  boat-pulling  and  gymnastics  alternately. 

When  the  training  in  the  two  latter  courses  is  completed,  in¬ 
struction  in  seamanship  and  gunnery  is  substituted.  The  seaman¬ 
ship  instruction  includes  knotting  and  splicing  both  wire  and  rope , 
boxing  the  compass  in  quarter  points,  heaving  the  lead,  and  steer¬ 
ing  both  models  and  boats,  the  latter  being  fitted  with  wheels  for 
steering  and  platforms  for  heaving  the  lead.  The  boys  are  given 
a  further  practical  knowledge  of  seamanship  by  means  of  the 
Steadfast,  a  sailing  brigantine  of  100  tons  burden  (purchased  in 
1894  at  a  cost  of  £1,200,  and  attached  to  the  Exmouth),  which 
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cruises  from  April  to  October  inclusive  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  and  also  makes  voyages  to  the  naval  ports.  Each  cruise 
lasts  from  a  month  to  six  weeks,  when  the  crews  are  changed. 

The  gunnery  instruction  comprises  rifle,  cutlass,  squad,  field- 
gun,  and  aiming  drill,  the  latter  being  now  made  a  special  feature 
in  view  of  the  latest  Admiralty  order  with  regard  to  training. 
When  a  boy  has  passed  out  of  the  above  instructions  he  is  entitled 
to  wear  a  gold  badge,  which  carries  special  privileges,  and  is  much 
prized  by  the  boys.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  signalling,  and 
a  special  badge  is  given  for  proficiency  in  this  branch. 

1  have  mentioned  the  sub-target  for  rifle  instruction,  and  should 
add  that  the  boys  make  very  good  practice  with  it,  and  that  a 
special  challenge  shield  was  presented  by  the  Central  Poor  Law- 
Conference  to  encourage  this  exercise.  A  further  training  is  given  ^ 
in  stoking  and  carpentering,  as  well  as  in  all  the  duties  of  domes¬ 
tics,  and  knowledge  is  also  imparted  as  far  as  possible  in  the  art 
of  cooking.  The  result  of  this  training  is  that  one  of  our  boys, 
with  only  three  years  from  the  ship,  is  now  chief  steward,  with  i 

chief  cook’s  certificate,  on  a  liner,  getting  £6  a  month,  and  several  " 

boys  are  getting  ^640  to  T50  a  year  after  three  years’  service  as  -- 

domestics  in  the  Royal  Navy.  A  special  workshop  is  also  being 
prepared  so  that  instruction  may  be  given  in  fitting  and  engineer¬ 
ing. 

Then  comes  the  band,  which  is  a  special  feature  on  board, 
and  is  the  means  of  getting  boys  into  the  Army  and  Navy  who  )i 

might  not  otherwise  succeed.  An  examination  for  the  baud  is  t 

held  yearly  by  a  chief  bandmaster  from  the  Royal  Navy,  and  one  ' 

boy  wdio  left  the  ship  five  years  ago  has  already  been  made  acting 
bandmaster  of  H.M.S.  Drake. 

Boys  are  also  put  through  a  course  of  ambulance  instruction,  ! 
and  are  taught  the  use  of  the  rocket  apparatus  for  saving  life  from  J 
wrecks  and  restoring  the  apparently  drowned.  j 

Examinations  are  also  held  by  persons  unconnected  with  the  [ 

ship  on  the  instruction  given  in  the  school  as  well  as  in  gym-  I 

nasties,  gunnery,  and  swimming.  The  ofi&cers  of  the  ship  are  r 

expected  to  keep  themselves  up  to  date  in  all  improvements  which  | 

may  be  introduced  into  the  Naval  Training  Service,  and  every  ^ 

facility  is  given  them  for  that  purpose.  . 

All  boys,  before  leaving  the  ship,  pass  an  examination  in  knot-  j 

ting,  splicing,  heaving  the  lead,  quarter-point  compass,  and  steer-  j 

ing  a  boat  with  a  wheel,  and,  consequently,  their  advance  in  the  j 

Navy  is  very  rapid.  In  fact,  there  are  cases  of  Exmouth  boys  [ 

having  been  promoted  to  the  renk  of  petty  officer  and  chief  petty  i 

officer  within  less  than  six  years. 

Special  drills  are  formed  with  a  view  to  correcting  any  minor 
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pliysical  defect,  expanding  the  chest  and  lungs,  and  general 
development.  That  this  is  very  effective  is  shown  by  the  increase 
ill  height  and  chest  measurement,  but  the  improvement  is  more 
marked  in  the  second  year  than  in  the  first.  The  navigation  in¬ 
struction  is  particularly  valuable,  and  the  results  are  most  sur¬ 
prising.  Each  class  in  turn,  on  passing  out  of  the  seventh  stan¬ 
dard,  takes  a  six-months’  course  in  navigation,  nautical  astro¬ 
nomy,  and  pilotage,  to  complete  their  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  qualify  for  second  mate. 

Strict  discipline  is  maintained  on  board,  and  great  attention  is 
paid  to  cleanliness.  The  boys  are  thoroughly  inspected  twice  a 
day.  Each  boy  is  supplied  with  a  complete  kit,  including  a  tooth¬ 
brush,  which  he  uses  daily  under  supervision,  and  the  boys’  teeth 
are  regularly  inspected  and  reported  on  by  a  dental  surgeon. 

The  ship  is  commanded  by  Captain  Colmore,  R.N.,  who  retired 
in  1903  for  the  purpose  from  the  command  of  H.M.  Training-ship 
Black  Prince.  The  chief  officer  is  Lieutenant  Coplestone,  R.N., 
who  has  taken  charge  of  the  navigation  class.  The  subordinate 
officers  who  perform  the  duties  of  technical  instructors  are  all  pen¬ 
sioners  from  the  Eoyal  Navy  or  Army.  The  boys  are  advanced  to 
petty  officers’  and  chief  petty  officers’  ratings,  and  take  charge  of 
the  boats  in  all  weathers,  with  rarely  an  accident. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  boys’  recreation  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  Long  leave  is  given  twice  a  year  for  about  fourteen  days. 
Afternoon  leave  for  football  and  cricket  is  granted  daily,  and  all 
athletic  sports  are  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  by  the  Board  of 
Managers.  Challenge  cups  have  been  given  by  members  of  the 
Committee  for  proficiency  in  cricket,  swimming,  and  life-saving. 
For  we  know  the  magic  brotherhood  of  sport,  and  we  recognise 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  sentiment  enshrined  in  the  lines  : — 

The  sand  of  the  desert  is  sodden  red. 

Red  with  the  wreck  of  a  square  that  broke; 

The  Gatling’s  jammed  and  the  Colonel  dead, 

And  the  regiment’s  blind  with  dust  and  smoke. 

The  river  of  death  has  brimmed  his  banks. 

And  England’s  far  and  honour  a  name. 

But  the  voice  of  a  schoolboy  rallies  the  ranks. 

Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  the  game! 

The  success  of  the  ship  is  due  to  the  esprit  de  corps  which  has 
been  built  up  by  the  officers,  and  especially  by  the  late  Captain 
Bourchier,  R.N.,  and  the  present  commander,  Captain  Colmore, 
R.N.,  combined  with  the  development  in  the  boys  at  an  early  age 
of  the  power  to  undertake  responsibility.  Another  important 
cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  system  of  training  places  discipline 
and  physical  and  musical  exercises  on  a  level  with  intellectual 
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and  technical  instruction,  while  the  greatest  importance  is  at¬ 
tached  to  tlie  formation  of  character  by  religious  principles  and 
pi  actice. 

The  nature  of  the  ship  can  best  be  described  by  the  fact  that  a 
distinguished  Admiral  said  to  the  Captain  Superintendent  after  an 
inspection,  “If  I  had  not  known,  I  should  have  thought  I  was  on 
board  one  of  his  Majesty’s  ships.”  And  the  impression  made  by 
the  boys  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  years  ago  a  Conservative 
ex-Cabinet  Minister,  an  old  Harrovian,  who  came  to  distribute 
the  prizes,  said  to  me  after  walking  about  among  the  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  and  talking  to  them,  “The  boys  are  just  like  Harrow  boys  to 
talk  to,  civil  but  independent.” 

The  ship’s  motto  on  the  quarter-deck  is  Nelson’s  “England 
expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty,”  but  the  mottoes  in  the 
schoolroom  are  no  less  significant.  These  are  the  Wykehamist, 
“  Manners  makyth  man,”  and  a  motto  peculiarly  our  own,  “Know¬ 
ledge  is  power.  Character  enables  men  to  wield  it.” 

Moreover,  it  is  an  old  saying  that  you  can  tell  a  people  by  their 
songs.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Carmen  Etonense,  of 
the  Winchester  School  song,  “Domum,”  or  the  Harrow  “Forty 
Years  On,”  it  would  do  the  heart®  of  old  Etonians,  old 
Wykehamists,  and  old  Harrovians  good  to  hear  the  Exmmth 
boys  sing  “Van  Tromp.” 

I  would  advocate,  then,  the  extension  of  the  Exmouth  system, 
so  that  an  opportunity  may  be  given  to  all  the  boys  in  the  Poor 
Law  schools  who  are  fitted  for  it  to  take  to  the  sea.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  by  such  a  training  the  best  solution  will  be  found  of 
the  questions  connected  with  the  unemployed.  It  may  seem 
somewhat  cavalier  to  make  so  sweeping  a  statement  on  so  difficult 
a  problem.  But  the  more  one  sees  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
unemployable  the  more  persuaded  one  is  that  the  only  chance  is 
to  deal  with  these  classes  in  boyhood.  Perhaps  I  may  add  that 
my  experience  includes  not  only  practical  work  among  the  poor 
for  many  years,  but  also  an  active  part  in  such  inquiries  as  a 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  a  Mansion  House  Committee  on 
the  Unemployed,  a  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  the 
Unemployed,  and  a  share  in  many  similar  inquiries  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  shape  of  International  Congresses,  such  as  that  on 
Poor  Law  and  Charity  at  Paris  in  1900,  and  that  on  the  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  Children  in  London  in  1902  ;  last,  but  not  least, 
attendance  at  many  Poor  Law  Conferences,  where  an  immense 
amount  is  to  be  learnt  from  those  very  practical  men,  the  Guar¬ 
dians  of  the  Poor. 

Moreover,  the  movement  back  to  the  sea  may  very  well  extend 
to  other  classes  at  home  and  to  the  sister  States  beyond  the  seas. 
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For  instance,  I  am  informed  by  a  competent  authority  that 
yachting  on  the  Solent  has  become  a  rich  man’s  diversion,  requir¬ 
ing  expensive  professional  crews,  instead  of  being,  as  it  should 
be,  a  pastime  to  inculcate  the  love  of  the  sea  and  breed  a  race  ol 
hardy  amateurs.  What  is  wanted  is  a  larger  number  of  small 
yachts,  like  those  of  the  six-metre  class,  which  arc  still  to  be 
found  on  the  East  Coast. 

For  the  training  of  officers  for  the  Mercantile  Marine  it  is  only 
possil)le  here  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  new  departure  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  which  trains  picked  boys  from  the  Conway 
and  Worcester  for  this  purpose,  by  means  of  a  sailing  brig  (the 
Mersey)  on  the  German  model.  The  Mersey  is  of  special  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Exmouth,  because  Mr.  Bruce  Ismay,  the  chairman  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  has  consented  to  take  on  to  that  ship  any 
hoy  of  exceptional  merit  from  the  secondary  school  of  the  Ex- 
mouth,  who  fulfils  the  same  conditions  as  other  candidates,  and 
for  whom  the  same  fees  are  paid.  The  educational  ladder  is  thus 
completed  as  far  as  it  can  be  for  the  present,  but  I  am  in  hopes 
that  if  the  Guardians  will  send  us  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  of 
a  high  standard  of  education  we  shall  have  an  adequate  number 
earning  the  technical  education  grant  to  justify  our  starting  a 
sea-going  ship,  in  addition  to  our  brigantine,  for  sea-training. 
The  Mersey  could  obviously  not  take  all  the  boys  we  should  be 
able  to  train.  Indeed,  only  under  very  exceptional  circumstances 
could  we  expect  one  of  our  boys  to  be  taken  for  her,  because  slu* 
is  planned  for  another  type  of  boy  whom  it  is  most  desirable  to 
attract  and  retain  for  the  sea  service.  The  Exmouth  Committee 
has  the  whole  matter  under  consideration,  and  will  before  long 
formulate  proposals  for  the  consideration  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  Meanwhile  the  one  thing  necessary  is  that  the 
Guardians  should  send  us  a  steady  supply  of  boys. 

Want  of  space  precludes  me  from  more  than  a  passing  reference 
to  the  urgent  necessity  for  introducing  into  onr  Public  Schools  in 
a  modified  form  the  system  of  technical  instruction  which  has 
placed  Osborne  so  far  above  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  and  the 
other  old  institutions.  The  same  will  hold  good  of  corresponding 
schools  in  the  Colonies,  such  as  St.  Peter’s  College,  Adelaide, 
Melbourne  Grammar  School,  Wanganui  Collegiate  School,  Upper 
Canada  College,  and  the  Diocesan  College  at  Eondebosch,  though 
in  some  of  them  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  difficulty  was  expressed  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  addressing  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1902.  Lord  Selborne 
said  :  “I  want,  in  fact,  if  T  may  use  such  a  term,  to  increase  the 
maritime  spirit  of  the  Empire.  After  all,  we  are  not  in  this  conn- 
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try  all  sailors,  yet  we  are  all  imbued  with  the  maritime  spirit. 
Here  you  have  the  great  Colonies  covering  vast  geographical  tracts 
of  country.  Is  there  not  a  danger  that  in  the  vast  interior,  unless 
we  take  precautions,  the  maritime  spirit  may  be  lost?  I  want  to 
bring  Australasia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa  to  understand  that 
the  sea  is  the  one  material  source  of  our  greatness  and  our  power, 
the  main  bond  of  union,  the  real  source  of  our  strength — if  I  may 
use  such  a  mixed  metaphor,  that  the  sea  is  to  the  Empire  the 
breath  of  life.” 

“Therefore,”  says  Sir  John  Burroughs,  writing  in  1651,  “the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  the  most  precious  jewell  of  the  crown  and 
next  under  God  the  principal  means  of  our  wealth  and  saftie,  all 
true  English  hearts  and  hands  are  bound  by  all  possible  means  and 
diligence  to  preserve  and  maintain,  even  at  the  utmost  hazard  of 
their  lives,  their  goods,  and  their  fortunes.” 

At  present  the  Colonies,  in  spite  of  the  generous  intentions 
shown  by  the  recent  offers  of  Dreadnoughts ,  are  not  doing  much 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  returns  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1902,  on  the  annual  naval 
expenditure  per  head  of  the  white  population  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Colonies,  showed  that  the  United  Kingdom  pays  15s.  2d. 
per  head.  Natal  10s.  QJd.,  Cape  Colony  Is.  lOJd.,  Australia 
Is.  Ofd.,  New  Zealand  Is.  OJd.,  Newfoundland  3|d.,  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  rich  and  prosperous  Canada,  nil. 

There  must  be  an  Imperial  organisation  for  the  sea  service,  and 
there  will  soon  be  an  opportunity  for  its  realisation  when  the 
Colotiial  Conference  ad  hoc  meets  in  London  this  July. 

In  Mr.  Balfour’s  words  (May  8th)  :  “The  gigantic  sacrifices 
which  you  will  be  called  upon  to  make  in  the  next  ten  years  ought 
to  begin  now.”  They  will  include  personal  service  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  pid)lic  life  quite  as  much  as  burdens  in  the  shape  of 
taxation. 

The  time  is  very  near  at  hand  when  the  golf-links  will  have  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  rifle-range.  The  time  has  already  come 
when  a  sub-target  should  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  every  secondary  school  in  the  kingdom. 

And  it  is  not  only  that  we  must  equip  the  younger  generation. 
Those  who  have  already  reached  man’s  estate  must  realise  that 
the  greatness  of  the  country  has  been  built  up  by  unpaid  public 
service.  “There  died  only  lately,”  says  an  American  author,  “a 
shy,  awkward  Englishman  of  great  name  and  great  estates,  to 
whom  it  was  a  kind  of  torture  to  speak  in  public,  to  whom  it 
meant  hours  of  drudgery  to  master  probhuns  of  State.  He  became 
the  most  trusted  of  English  statesmen.  When  people  spoke  of 
the  “Duke,”  it  meant  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was  never  in 
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the  least  shifty  or  ingratiating  or  amenable  even  to  the  lofty  bribes 
of  office  or  ambition.  He  held  a  brief  for  England,  and  made  no 
fuss  about  it.  He  was  typical  of  the  class,  which,  numbering  its 
thousands  far  less  conspicuous  than  he,  do  the  work  of  England 
because  they  consider  it  a  duty.  When  England  arrives  at  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylae,  this  large  class  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  there  will  not  be  even  one 
left  to  tell  the  news  if  it  goes  against  them.” 

The  mass  of  idle  rich,  of  which  the  Socialists  complain,  does 
not  exist,  but  there  are  far  too  many  Public  School  men  content 
to  loaf  through  their  lives,  careless  of  the  public  work  which  is 
ready  to  their  hands  in  the  shape  of  the  detailed  administration  of 
local  self-government,  and,  above  all,  of  sympathetic  toil  among 
the  poor — work  which  their  fathers  for  generations  have  un¬ 
grudgingly  performed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  far  too  many  clever  men  in  all 
classes  of  life  prone  to  make  pessimistic  speeches  and  write  pessi¬ 
mistic  books,  willing  to  earn  cheap  fame  by  decrying  their  coun¬ 
try,  but  iiowdlling  to  labour  at  the  tiresome  every-day  work 
which  that  country  requires.  These  persons  are  anxious  to  cut 
a  figure  on  great  occasions,  but  unwilling  to  do  the  small  things 
which  they  consider  beneath  their  dignity,  but  which  would 
qualify  them  for  a  larger  field.  The  heart  of  the  country  is  per¬ 
fectly  sound.  The  achievements  of  Englishmen  in  administrative 
work  in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Crown  Colonies  are  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Men  forget  what  vast  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  Empire  in  the  last  half-century,  and  what  a 
herculean  task  the  work  of  administration  has  been. 

It  is  time  to  take  stock  of  our  inheritance  and  reflect  on  the 
great  edifice  of  liberty  and  justice,  of  civilisation  and  Christianity, 
which  our  countrymen  have  raised  up  all  the  world  over.  We  have 
first  to  see  that  these  blessings  are  realised  in  every  corner  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  then  to  turn  with  renewed  vigour  to  the 
work  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 

Back  to  the  Sea  !  Of  all  the  services,  and  they  are  many,  which 
our  German  cousins  have  rendered  to  us,  there  is  none  equal  to 
the  thorough  awakening  which  they  have  prepared  for  us.  They 
look  upon  war  as  we  look  upon  football  and  cricket,  polo  or  fox¬ 
hunting,  as  a  sport  in  which  there  are  risks  to  be  run,  but  risks 
which  are  well  worth  running.  Our  World-Empire  is  the  prize, 
and  they  make  no  claim  to  any  ideal  aims.  Their  record  as  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  colonies  is  a  terribly  black  one  for  any  civilised 
European  nation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  While  England  has 
made  countless  sacrifices  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  the  German 
Colonial  Secretary,  Herr  Dernburg,  tells  us  that  in  East  Africa 
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“labourers  were  obtained  under  circumstances  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  a  slave  hunt,”  and  in  South-West  Africa  one 
of  the  German  Government  experts  stated  that  “the  Hereros  must 
be  compelled  to  work  without  compensation  and  in  return  for  their 
food  only.  .  .  .  The  feelings  of  Christianity  and  philanthropy 
with  which  missionaries  work  must  for  the  present  be  repudiated 
with  all  energy,”  while  a  German  ex-Colonial  Governor  has 
openly  stated  that  Germany  must  make  good  the  mistakes  of  her 
diplomatists  by  brute  force.  We  have,  in  fact,  received  notice  to 
quit,  and  we  know  that  the  policy  of  our  successors  is  to  reverse 
every  principle  on  which  we  have  acted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Empire,  which  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors  have  obtained  for  us. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  community  was  w'ell  expressed  by 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  when  he  said  that  we  may  differ  among 
ourselves,  but  we  are  all  agreed  that  “we  don’t  want  the  foreigner 
here.” 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  too  much  talk  of  the  weary  Titan 
staggering  under  the  vast  orb  of  his  fate.  John  Bull  may  or  may 
not  be  a  Titan,  but  he  is  not  weary,  and  those  who  count  on  finding 
nothing  but  Tired  Tims  in  England,  will,  I  think,  find  they  have 
reckoned  without  their  host.  The  Dominions  beyond  the  seas 
can  speak  for  themselves,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that 
the  occupation  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  or 
Canada,  will  be  a  mere  picnic. 

Meanwhile  this  much  is  certain,  the  only  safeguard  of  peace, 
that  greatest  of  British  interests,  is  thorough  jireparation  for  war. 
Nor  can  we  greet  the  challenge  our  German  cousins  send  us  in 
better  words  than  those  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  :  — 

Welcome,  Black  North-Easter, 

O’er  the  German  foam, 

O’er  the  Danish  moorland. 

From  thy  frozen  home. 

Come,  and  strong  within  us 
Stir  the  Viking  blood, 

Bracing  bone  and  sinew 
Blow,  thou  wind  of  God ! 

Geokfrfa’  Drage, 

Chairman  of  thr  Exmonth  Committee , 
lOo’l,  1903  6,  and  1909. 
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When,  some  months  ago,  I  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  on  The 
Censorship,  I  was  delighted  to  accept  the  invitation,  for  people’s 
ideas  seemed,  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  to  be  in  a  decidedly  confused 
state.  All  kinds  of  minor  points  obscured  the  main  issue — and  the 
main  issue  is  that  no  official  or  body  of  officials  shall  dictate  to  the 
dramatist  what  he  ought  to  say  or  how  he  shall  say  it,  but  that 
public  opinion  shall  do  its  own  censuring — as  in  the  case  of  all  the 
other  arts. 

But  several  months  have  pa^'-sed,  and  we  have  advanced  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  The  London  Press,  rather  to  my  surprise,  took 
up  the  subject  of  the  censorship,  and  discussed  it  with  interest — 
with  the  broad  result  that  five  out  of  six  of  the  more  important 
organs  have  admitted  that  the  office  must  be  at  least  amended. 

The  result  of  all  this  discussion  is  that  we  are,  I  think,  within 
measurable  distance  of  seeing  an  important  reform  in  the 
censorship’s  office  carried  through. 2  But  a  reform  is  only  a  half¬ 
way  house  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  dramatists  that  their 
art.  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  all  the  other — uncensured 
—arts.  And  I  shall  therefore  to-night  try  and  state  the  broad 
principles  which,  I  hold,  show  that  the  censorship  of  the  drama  by 
any  official  or  body  of  officials  is  contrary  both  to  the  interests  of 
the  stage  and  the  interests  of  the  public. 

And  to  open  my  case  I  will  plunge  straight  into  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Granville  Barker’s  censured  play.  Waste. 

Some  members  of  my  audience  who  belong  to  the  Stage  Society 
have  no  doubt  seen  that  play.  The  rest  of  you  who  are  not  members 
have  been  unable  to  see  it.  But  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
you  who  have  noted  the  extraordinary  clash  of  conclusions  in  the 
Press  have  said  to  yourselves,  “  Well,  I  should  like  to  see  it  and 
judge  for  myself.” 

But  you  cannot  see  it.  Nobody  can  see  that  play  again. 
It  is  censured.  As  members  of  the  public,  you  are  absolutely 
forbidden  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it.  You  can,  of  course,  say, 
“  I  believe  in  Mr.  Bedford.  I  thank  him  humbly  for  not  allowing 
me  to  form  any  judgment  upon  Waste,"  and  you  can  repeat, 
“  Thank  God  that  what  is  not  good  for  me  has  been  removed  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  reach  of  my  human  curiosity  and  my  human 

(1)  A  Paper  read  before  the  Playgoers’  Club. 

(2)  The  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Dramatists’  Deputation  in  February,  1908,  fully  recognised  that  the  reform 
asked  for,  viz.,  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Censor’s  veto,  was  necessary. 
The  Government,  no  doubt,  will  be  asked,  shortly,  to  redeem  this  pledge, 
officially  given.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Asquith  has  recently  promised  a  committee  of 
both  Houses  to  deal  with  the  question. 
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frailty.”  I,  however,  gentlemen,  have  not  remained  in  yo\ir  state 
of  compulsory  purity.  I  admit  that  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Granville 
Barker’s  play  with  all  the  curiosity  that  one  censured  author  bestows 
upon  another.  But  I  must  confide  to  you  that  after  the  first  act 
I  became  so  interested  in  the  subject,  in  the  treatment,  in  the 
characters,  in  the  living  breadth  and  brilliance,  in  the  strange 
philosophy  and  the  artistic  defects  of  that  play,  that  I  forgot  the 
censor  altogether.  I  present  you  with  this  as  a  proof  of  my  natural 
depravity.  And  it  is  true  that  my  e<)nviction  was  that  the  critics 
would  annihilate  the  censor  in  their  notices.  I  turned  to  the  news¬ 
papers  next  day,  and  what  did  I  read? 

I  found  that  while,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  dramatic 
critics  hailed  Mr.  Granville  Barker’s  play  as  being,  with  all  its 
defects,  one  of  the  most  vitally  interesting,  stimulating,  and  im¬ 
pressive  pieces  we  have  seen  on  the  London  stage  for  years,  that 
these  very  critics  were  divided  almost  equally  as  to  the  justification 
of  the  censor’s  action.  , 

And  to  lay  bare  the  fundamental  quarrel  between  these  two  sets 
of  critics  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  passage  from  The  Thncs : — 

The  play  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  power,  dealing  with  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  facts  of  human  life  with  an  unflinching  truthfulness,  and  at  the 
same  time  blending  these  facts  with  certainly  the  most  vivid,  and  probably 
the  most  authentic,  presentation  we  have  yet  had  on  the  English  stage  of 
great  social  and  political  questions  that  come  home  to  all  Englishmen  s 
homes  and  bosoms.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  For  our  part 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  approving  the  censor’s  decision.  The  subject 
matter  of  Waste,  together  with  the  sincere  realism  wdth  which  it  is  treated, 
makes  it  in  our  judgment  wholly  unfit  for  performance,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  before  a  miscellaneous  public  of  various  ages,  moods,  and 
standards  of  intelligence.  Questions  of  art  are  one  thing,  and  questions  of 
public  policy  and  of  public  expediency  are  another  thing. 


Now,  Sir,  I  contend  that  in  this  reasoning  of  The  Times  you  have 
the  central  fallacy  of  the  whole  body  of  arguments  by  which  the 
censorship  is  supported.  And  I  claim  that  the  concluding  passage 
which  sets  up  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  dramatic  works  ”  the 
miscellaneous  public  of  various  ages,  moods,  and  standards  of  in¬ 
telligence,”  I  claim  that  this  extraordinary  test  is  refuted  by  the 
general  principles  and  practice  that  hold  good  in  the  w'hole  province 
of  the  arts — not  excluding  the  theatre. 

I  repeat  that  if  you  once  accept  this  line  of  reasoning  you  are 
striking  at  the  vital  principle  by  which  scores  and  hundreds  of 
masterpieces  have  their  being,  and  appeal  to  us,  free  and  un¬ 
censured.  For  the  simple  reason  that  “  the  miscellaneous  public 
of  various  standards  of  intelligence  ”  of  any  given  time  must  em¬ 
body  the  existing  conventions.  Whereas  the  aim  of  true  art  is  to 
transcend  the  existing  conventions,  and  lift  the  spectator  into  a 
free  and  independent  sphere. 
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Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  the  nude  in  art,  in 
which  there  is  no  censorship.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  had,  however, 
a  second  Mr.  Bedford  as  our  censor  of  pictures.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  deep  but  shamefaced  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  English  public  against  the  nude  in  art.  If  you  had  polled 
the  whole  of  the  London  suburbs  four  or  five  years  ago  as  to  their 
opinion  of  the  Rokcbij  Venus  by  Velasquez,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  five  out  of  six  people — had  they  had  the  courage  to  declare 
their  real  opinions — would  have  said  that  that  great  master’s  paint¬ 
ing  of  a  naked  woman  was  improper.  But,  Sir,  Velasquez’ 
Venus  hangs  to-day  in  the  National  Gallery.  How  is  that? 
Because  a  relatively  small  number  of  cultivated  English  people — 
backed  by  the  verdict  of  European  culture — have  imposed  their  will 
on  the  British  public.  Now,  if  we  had  had  a  censorship  of  paintings 
established,  we  should  have  had  some  ridiculous  compromise  to 
satisfy  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes.  The  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  would  have  been  called  in  to  consult  with  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  a  select  committee  would  have  recommended 
that  an  artistic  loin-cloth  should  be  painted  round  that  portion  of  the 
body  which  the  British  Philistine  thinks  improper.  But  that  mag¬ 
nificent  study  of  the  human  body  hangs  to-day  in  the  National 
Gallery,  naked  and  unashamed  before  the  whole  world.  You  can 
go  there  and  stand  in  a  mixed  assembly  of  men  and  women  and  get 
all  the  beauty  you  can  out  of  it,  or  read  any  sensual  suggestion  you 
like  into  that  great  picture.  The  great  British  public  is  not  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  its  hidden  feelings.  We  have  not  levelled  Velasquez 
or  other  painters  of  the  nude  down  to  the  level  of  the  British 
public,  but  we  say  to  the  average  person,  “  If  you  can’t  level 
yourself  up  to  appreciate  these  great  works  of  art,  so  much  the 
worse  for  you.”  That  is  the  principle  on  which  art  and  literature 
are  free.  Sir — simply  that  a  censorship  must  necessarily  embody  and 
crystallise  the  ideas  and  prejudices  of  the  average  person ;  whereas 
it  is  the  aim  of  art  to  transcend  those  ideas  and  prejudices. 

I  assert.  Sir,  that  directly  you  begin  to  protect  the  public  from 
works  of  art  you  shut  off  from  them  opportunities  of  mental  growth, 
you  restrict  the  development  of  their  standards  of  taste,  and  you 
weaken  their  responsibility  of  moral  judgment. 

If  I  put  before  you  Velasquez’  Venus,  Mr.  Granville  Barker’s 
Waste,  or  Burns’  Poems — and  none  of  our  poets  are  more 
danng  and  unconventional  than  Bums — and  you  say  to  me,  ”  I 
understand  it,  but  this  is  not  suitable  for  the  general  public,  so  I  will 
censure  and  suppress  it  ” — directly  you  say  that,  you  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  whole  case  of  the  freedom  of  the  arts — which  case  is  a 
free  appeal,  not  to  children,  but  to  normal  men  and  women. 

And  now  I  will  return  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Barker’s  play.  Why 
does  The  Times  assert  that  Waste  is  unfit  for  a  public  audience, 
the  piece  which,  it  states,  ‘‘  is  certainly  the  most  vivid  and  probably 
the  most  authentic  presentation  we  have  yet  had  on  the  stage  of 
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great  social  and  political  questions  ’  ’  ?  Why  is  it  unfit  ?  Its  argu¬ 
ment  is,  Sir,  that  it  is  because  there  is  a  scene  in  the  play  in  which 
a  woman  wishes  to  destroy  her  unborn  child,  and  a  man  strives  by 
his  arguments  to  prevent  her. 

Gentlemen,  I  claim  that  this  subject  docs  not  demoralise  a  public 
audience;  I  assert  that  it  opens  people’s  eyes  to  fundamental  moral 
issues,  that  it  stirs  and  awakens  in  us  the  deepest  human  instincts, 
and  that,  through  our  criticism  of  both  the  man  and  the  woman,  we 
are  made  profoundly  thoughtful,  and,  indeed,  strengthened  in  our 
convictions  of  right  and  wrong.  And  the  critics  have  one  and  all 
recognised  this,  and  they  have  set  forth  and  debated  these  issues 
in  the  public  Press,  and  it  is  a  piece  of  Philistine  hypocrisy  to 
contend  that  these  emotions  may  be  communicated  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  fiction  and  the  newspapers — and  may  not  be  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  human  passion  and  action  on  the  public 
stage.  Both  the  subject  and  treatment  of  Shakespeare’s  Measure 
for  Measure  lie  further  outside  our  social  conventions  than  the 
subject  or  treatment  of  Waste,  and  even  further  outside  is  the 
subject  of  Sophocles’  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  which  play  Aristotle 
regarded  as  the  chef  d’oeuvre  of  tragedy. 

Both  these  plays,  as  well  as  Tolstoy’s  The  Power  of  Darkness, 
perhaps  the  most  terribly  realistic  play  of  modem  times,  are  recog¬ 
nised  as  fit  for  the  public  stage  by  the  w^hole  civilised  world,  though 
I  am  told,  indeed,  by  the  president  of  the  Stage  Society  that  Wr. 
Bedford  Has  banned  (Edipus  Tyrannus.'^ 

More  than  this — if  Mr.  Barker’s  play  were  not  one  of  this  high 
aim  and  character,  if  his  treatment  had  proved  to  be  too  repellent, 
it  would  still  be  to  the  interest  of  society  at  large  that  that  play 
should  be  judged  and  condemned  by  you,  the  public,  and  not  by 
State  officials,  in  a  secret  tribunal. 

Mark,  we  do  not  guarantee  immunity  from  harm  to  any  audience, 
in  the  case  of  any  work  of  art  great  or  small,  whether  it  be  Velasquez’ 
Venus,  King  Lear,  Burns’  Poems,  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  or  the 
thousands  of  imperfect  works  of  art  that  appear  and  disappear  every 
year.  Nor  do  we  guarantee  “  the  miscellaneous  public  ”  immunity 
from  harm  in  the  case  of  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  plays  that  are 
acted  every  year  on  the  London  stage. 

Do  we  guarantee  immunity  to  the  spectators  of  our  musical 
comedies,  or  our  “  nod  and  wink  ”  adaptations  of  fast  French  farces, 
or  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pinero’s  plays,  or  the  plays  of  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones? 

Would  you  say  that  the  amended  version  of  The  Cuckoo,  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  from  w'hich,  according  to  the 
critics,  many  “objectionable  features  ’’  of  the  first  Avenue  Theatre 

(1)  The  Censor  has  recently  refused  to  sanction  the  representation  of 
Tt/rannvs  on  the  English  stage,  and  has  censured  the  new  version  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  (August,  1908)  for  Mr.  Martin  Harvey. 
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version  have  been  removed,  would  you  say  that  this  piece  is  one 
to  which  most  of  you  would  take  your  wives  or  your  sons  and 
daughters? 

Mind,  1  am  not  attacking  The  Cuckoo.  I  am  simply  pointing  out 
that  neither  does  the  subject  nor  the  treatment  of  The  Cuckoo, 
licensed  to-day  by  the  censor,  guarantee  a  miscellaneous  audience 
of  all  ages  and  standards  of  intelligence  from  receiving  harm. 
Then  why,  in  Heaven’s  name,  should  immunity  be  guaranteed  in 
the  case  of  Waste? 

I  submit,  Sir,  that  by  demanding,  in  the  case  of  Waste,  what 
none  of  them  demanded  in  the  case  of  The  Cuckoo,  these  editors 
have  stultified  themselves. 

These  editors  know  perfectly  well  that  youths,  girls,  and,  indeed, 
the  miscellaneous  public  generally,  run  as  much  or  more  risk  of 
demoralisation  from  popular  plays  of  the  nature  of  The  Cuckoo 
than  from  intellectual  plays  such  as  Waste. 

And  I  say  it  is  cant  of  a  bad  kind — the  cant  of  suppression  and 
evasion — to  assert  that  “  public  expediency  and  public  policy  ”  is 
served  by  the  official  suppression  of  Waste,  while  plays  of  the 
character  of  The  Cuckoo  receive  official  sanction. 

Mr.  Granville  Barker,  in  breaking  through  the  conventional 
surface  of  things,  and  in  challenging  your  attention  on  fundamental 
moral  issues  of  our  social  life,  joins  hands  with  the  great  body  of 
those  distinguished  artists  who  have  struggled  hard  against  the 
social  conventions  of  their  time;  and  in  asserting  that  you,  the 
playgoers,  are  not  fit  to  see  that  play,  or  decide  on  those  moral 
issues,  and  that,  therefore.  Waste  must  be  banned  by  law,  the 
censorship  has  denied  your  right  of  moral  judgment. 

Even  if  one-half  of  my  audience  here  to-night  is  afraid  to  see 
Waste,  or  to  hear  the  discussion  of  those  moral  issues  in  a  public 
theatre,  is  that  any  good  or  fitting  reason  why  that  half  should 
prevent  the  other  half  of  my  audience,  that  is  fitted  by  its  intel¬ 
ligence  to  form  a  judgment,  from  coming  to  a  conclusion?  And 
that  is  the  inner  meaning  of  the  existing  censorship.  Sir!  It  is 
the  censuring  of  one  section  of  the  public — the  more  intelligent 
section — by  another  section,  through  the  medium  of  an  autocratic 
official. 

And  now  I  will  turn  from  the  case  of  Waste  to  my  general  argu¬ 
ment. 


11. 

After  studying  hundreds  of  articles  and  letters  in  the  Press,  I 
find  that,  of  the  two  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  the  censorship, 
one  is  based  on  a  comprehensible  fear  of  a  County  Council  censor¬ 
ship,  and  the  second  on  a  Philistine  fear  of  advanced  drama. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  myself  a  strong  distrust  of  Puritanism  as  aSect- 
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ing  matters  of  art.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  artist’s  * 
existence  in  this  country  that  no  sooner  does  he  produce  an  uncon¬ 
ventional  work  of  art  than  the  English  public  begin  to  dispute  as 
to  whether  his  novel,  or  poem,  or  picture,  or  play  is  “  moral  ”  or  I 

"  immoral.”  They  do  not  ask  whether  it  is  true  to  nature  or  to 

human  life,  or  whether  there  is  beauty  in  it;  they  ask  whether  it  is  | 

moral.  And  by  moral  they  mean,  is  it  of  my  special  brand  of  ! 

morality?  If  the  moral  tone  of  the  picture  of  life  be  dark,  or  sad,  | 

or  uncompromising,  as  we  see  so  often  in  Tolstoy’s  or  Ibsen’s  works,  [| 

the  Philistines  clamour  for  its  suppression;  and  if  it  be  gay,  frivolous, 
light,  or  sensuous  in  its  moral  character,  as  we  see  in  many  a  i 

French  comedy,  or,  indeed,  in  airs  in  Don  Giovanni,  the  Puritans  I 

look  on  it  with  suspicion,  and  denounce  it  as  “immoral.”  The  I 
British  Philistine  and  the  British  Puritan  are,  in  fact,  like  two  ! 
brothers  who  cannot  agree  together,  but  in  whom  the  family  likeness  | 
is  extremely  striking.  I 

Well,  then,  my  opponents  will  say,  “  We  must  have  a  censor  to 
hold  the  balance  level  and  shield  us  from  the  excesses  of  both 
parties.”  j 

A  fallacy !  Experience  shows  that  the  censor  cannot  and  does 
not  hold  the  balance  level.  As  the  Puritans  have  so  long  looked  ] 
upon  the  theatre  as  sinful,  and  left  it  in  possession  of  that  great  I 
miscellaneous  public,  “  whose  one  great  object,”  in  Mr.  Henry  | 
Arthur  Jones’s  words,  “  is  to  get  the  greatest  quantity  of  enter-  i 
tainment  from  the  theatre,  without  thought  and  without  effort,”  it 
the  censor  has  naturally  come  to  believe  that  his  real  function  is  i 
to  shield  the  standards  of  taste  of  the  middle-class  playgoer  from  I 
any  striking  challenge  made  by  dramas  which  “  make  the  conven¬ 
tional  man  feel  uncomfortable.”  Accordingly,  while  the  most  | 
vulgar,  mediocre,  and  trashy  plays  have  gone  free,  some  of  the  | 
greatest  works  of  the  most  famous  poets  are  censured  and  for-  f 
bidden.  It  is  not  surprising.  Any  censorship  is  bound  to  result 
in  a  series  of  stupid  injustices — as  we  see  in  our  dramatic  censor-  j 
ship  which  has  suppressed  three  great  spiritual  forces,  which  licensed 
The  Giddy  Goat  and  issued  its  mandate  against  Sophocles,  which  I 
has  sanctioned  The  Spring  Chichen  and  prohibited  Shelley,  which  f 
has  licensed  the  first  version  of  The  Cuckoo  and  suppressed  Maeter-  r 
linck. 

If  there  is  any  one  in  my  audience  who  is  so  innocent  as  to  ask  . 
me  how  is  it  possible  that  our  official  censor  should  have  held  The  i 
Spring  Chicken  to  be  superior,  morally  and  aesthetically,  to  (Edipus  : 
Tyrannus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  dramas,  I  can  only  answer  | 
that  the  “  man-of-the-world  ”  public  is  in  an  enormous  majority  f 
over  the  literary  public,  and  that  the  former  has  long  brought  most  £ 
of  our  theatres  to  cater  for  its  needs.  li 

But  if  any  gentleman  gets  up  to-night  and  asserts  that  the  mental 
limitations  of  “  the-man-of-the-world  ”  public  afford  a  good  and  j 
fitting  reason  for  “  censuring  ”  Sophocles  and  Shelley,  I  will  tell  | 
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that  gentleman  beforehand  what  his  arguments  indicate — a  state 
of  mental  barbarism. 

Mental  barbarism,  Sir,  is  that  state  in  which  a  man  is  dead  to 
the  spirit  of  a  work  of  art  while  judging  it  on  the  low  and  material 
plane  of  his  lack  of  culture. 

These  editors  of  the  daily  Press,  who  lately  printed  columns 
of  the  most  gruesome  details  of  the  Vere-Gould  Monte  Carlo  murder 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  London  streets  to  gloat 
over,  and  applauded  the  censor  heartily,  for  prohibiting  intelli¬ 
gent  and  cultivated  audiences  from  seeing  Mr.  Granville  Barker’s 
Waste,  those  very  editors.  Sir,  are  in  a  state  of  mental  barbarism. 
It  is  a  mental  condition  which  the  educated  European  of  three 
centuries  ago  would  have  blushed  to  be  accused  of,  but  one  which 
is  so  typical  of  our  modern  commercial  and  industrial  communities 
that  we  scarcely  shrug  our  shoulders  at  it.  The  dramatic  censor¬ 
ship,  so  far  from  holding  the  balance  level,  is  to-day  the  official 
representative  of  the  crude  limitations  and  prejudices  of  the  man 
in  the  street.  To-day  The  Cuckoo  receives  the  official  sanction  of 
Mr.  Bedford  on  the  very  day  that  Waste  is  pi'ohibited,  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  not  please  a  middle-class  mixed  audience  of  both  sexes. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  our  Philistine  audience  need  not  go  to  this 
theatre.  No.  The  play  is  calmly  suppressed  because  it  offends 
conventional  feeling.  Could  anything  better  demonstrate  that  the 
censorship  conceives  it  is  its  special  duty  to  step  in  between  the 
dramatist  who  is  attacking  or  transcending  our  conventional  ideas 
and  the  special  audience  he  is  appealing  to? 

You  will  have  noticed.  Sir,  that  the  censor’s  friends  support  him 
on  the  very  grounds  that  I  attack  him.  They  say  that  Mr.  Bedford 
is  what  is  called  “  a  man  of  the  world,”  that  he  knows  what  the 
tastes  of  an  average  audience  are,  and  what  it  will  or  will  not  stand. 
His  supporters  claim,  in  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1843,  that  he  fulfils  his  functions  “  for  the  preservation  of  good 
manners,  decorum,  and  of  the  public  peace.” 

Precisely !  And  now  I  will  go  a  step  further  and  assert  that 
it  is  this  false  and  narrow  standard  of  “good  manners,”  interpreted 
by  the  censor  to  mean  “acquiescence  in  Mrs.  Grundy’s  conven¬ 
tional  ideals,”  it  is  this  that  has  long  crippled  and  falsified  our 
English  drama. 

Let  me  read  you  a  passage  from  Mr.  Walkley’s  last  book.  Drama 
and  Life,  to  support  my  contention.  Mr.  Walkley  says: — 

.  .  .  Meanwhile  the  great  theme  of  drama  is  still  the  duel  of  sex.  It  is 
not  only  that  many  people  object  to  the  way  in  which  the  drama  discusses 
questions  of  “  free  ”  love,  seduction,  adultery,  and  divorce;  they  would  like 
the  drama,  if  that  were  possible,  to  ignore  such  subjects  altogether.  There 
is  the  Puritan  strain  in  us  to  be  reckoned  with,  &c.  (And  Mr.  Walkley 
then  continues)  :  It  would  be  only  natural  if  this  disposition  in  the  public 
were  to  intimidate  our  dramatists,  were  to  tempt  them  to  tamper  with  their 
artistic  conscience  by  Bowdlerising  life,  instead  of  unflinchingly  repre- 
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seating  things  as  they  are.  We  all  know  that  this  is  what  occurs  when  the 
more  frivolous  French  pieces  are  adapted  into  English.  .  .  .  Such  plays  are 
mere  merchandise.  .  •  .  But  with  plays  having  serious  pretensions  to  art, 
the  case  is  very  different.  .  .  .  What  is  certainly  not  legitimate  for  a  serious 
dramatist  to  accommodate  to  any  demand,  save  his  own,  is  his  moral 
attitude,  the  lesson  and  “  message  ”  of  his  play.  For  his  artistic  integrity 
is  involved  in  that;  it  is  his  criticism  of  life,  part  and  parcel  of  the  man 
himself.  The  proper  name  for  compromise  in  this  quarter  is  hypocrisy. 

(Mr.  Walkley  then  goes  at  length  into  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pinero’s 
strange  deference  to  the  public’s  Philistine  ideas  of  propriety.)  Of 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  he  says: — 

As  for  Mr.  Jones,  he  has  once  more  been  playing  round  the  precincts  of 
the  Divorce  Court.  But,  as  usual,  he  manages  to  keep  his  characters  out  of 
the  box.  In  Joseph  Entangled,  as  in  several  other  plays  of  his,  we  have  the 
couple  who  almost  elope,  the  home  which  is  almost  broken  up,  so  that 
morality  is  technically  safeguarded.  Only  technically,  however,  for  we  have 
the  same  fun  as  though  it  had  been  infringed,  the  joy  of  the  illicit,  the  winks 
and  nods  and  allusions. 

Now  I  cannot  devote  more  time  to  this  criticism  than  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Walkley  charges  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Jones  with  being 
intimidated  in  their  art  hy  our  “  respectable  ”  British  prejudices. 
He  suggests  that  either  their  art  is  tainted  with  Philistinism,  or 
that  they  have  lowered  their  real  standards  and  tampered  with 
their  artistic  conscience  to  satisfy  the  conventional-minded  play¬ 
goer.  I  cannot  discuss  his  charges  here,  Sir,  but  you  will  notice  that 
both  ]\Ir.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Jones  (along  with  all  our  leading  dramatists) 
(save  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Grundy)  have  declared  in  their  mani¬ 
festo  that  the  censorship  “  has  not  been  exercised  in  the  interests 
of  public  morality.”  What  does  that  mean,  Sir?  It  means  that 
the  false  standard  of  conventional  morals — and  conventional  morals 
are  always  false — has  been  deliberately  exacted  from  the  dramatists 
by  the  censorship  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Grundy. 

I  assert  that  especially  for  young  or  little  known  dramatists  there 
is  no  real  freedom  to-day  in  plays  that  present  any  deep  picture  of 
the  relations  of  love  between  men  and  women.  Just  as  my  play. 
The  Breaking  Point,  has  been  suppressed  by  Mr.  Bedford,  so  twelve 
years  ago  the  late  censor,  Mr.  Piggot,  suppressed  a  play  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Olivier,  now  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  Governor  of  Jamaica.  That 
play — Mrs.  Maxwell’s  Marriage — a  perfectly  innocent  and  harmless 
production,  dealt  with  the  unhappy  relations  of  a  man  and  w'oman 
and  their  mutual  separation,  the  man  going  away  to  marry  a  girl 
whom  he  loved.  Mr.  Piggot,  who  licensed  many  ”  man  of  the 
world  ”  plays  of  so  gross  a  tendency  that  our  chairman  would  inter¬ 
vene  to  shield  you  from  the  details,  denounced  Mr.  Sydney  Olivier’s 
play  as  a  grave  offence  against  public  morals ! — he  meant  against 
conventional  morals.  I  shall  never  forget  the  author’s  surprise  and 
indignation,  but  he  could  do  nothing,  and  the  Stage  Society,  some 
years  later,  gave  a  performance  of  that  harmless  piece. 
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Of  course.  Sir,  all  this  has  its  humorous  side.  It  is  a  comedj-  in 
itself  that  Sir  Sydney  Olivier’s  moral  insight  should  bar  him  as  a 
dramatist  from  our  public  stage,  while  it  pi’esumably  aids  him  in 
the  Governorship  of  a  great  Crown  colony.  It  is  extremely  funny 
that  Maeterlinck,  perhaps  the  most  spiritual  of  modern  dramatists ; 
that  Brieux,  perhaps  the  most  moral  of  modern  dramatists,  along 
with  two  of  the  greatest  of  world  poets,  Sophocles  and  Shelley, 
should  be  deliberately  “  censured  ”  by  Mr.  Bedford  on  the  low 
plane  of  the  “  man-of-the-world.”  It  is  highly  humorous  that 
H  aste,  “  the  most  authentic  pi’esentation  ” — according  to  The 
Times’  critic — “  we  have  yet  had  on  the  English  stage  of  great 
social  and  political  questions,”  should  be  censured  on  the  grounds 
of  ‘‘  its  unflinching  truthfulness,”  but  I  submit  that  so  long  as  you 
have  a  censorship,  that  censorship  will  be  a  perpetual  menace  to 
the  dramatists  who  do  not  please  ”  the  conventional-minded  man,” 
and  it  will  be  perpetually  voicing  and  representing  those  two 
elements  of  Philistinism  and  Puritanism  in  the  national  life  which, 
of  themselves,  have  directly  hindered  and  crippled  the  development 
of  a  fine  national  drama. 

If  there  were  to  be  established  a  censorship  of  the  novel  and  of 
poetry — as  I  see  some  foolish  people  have  been  proposing  of  late — 
it  would  be  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  most  original,  the  most 
truthful,  and  the  most  penetrating  artistic  works.  It  would  act 
as  a  direct  encouragement  of  all  our  conventional,  false,  worldly- 
wise  standards,  and  it  would  deal  the  heaviest  blow  at  works  of 
spiritual  sincerity  and  artistic  integrity.  You  would  see  certain  of 
the  works  of  our  great  novelist,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  suppressed, 
and  fine  chapters  and  passages  in  ISIr.  Meredith’s  novels  cancelled 
or  mutilated.  And  that  could  be  done  to-morrow  in  the  name  of 
British  respectability  !  We  should  see  works  of  iNIr.  Swinburne  ruth¬ 
lessly  prohibited  by  INIr.  Bedford,  who,  by  the  by,  once  censured 
the  expression,  ”  Amorous  goddesses,”  in  one  of  Mr.  Yeats’  plays 
(so  Mr.  Masefield  told  me)  on  the  ground  that  “  it  would  offend 
many  people  and  give  pleasure  to  none !  ’  ’ 

And  we  should  find  to-morrow  that  the  most  grotesque  and 
tyrannical  decisions  w’ere  being  upheld  by  the  British  Philistine  and 
the  British  Puritan  on  the  ground  of  “  public  expediency.” 

But  the  direct  loss  to  literature  by  any  such  foolish  and 
short-sighted  “  censurings  ”  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  their 
indirect  effect.  If  you  warn  people  off  one  field,  and  set  up  a 
boai’d,  “  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted,”  the  majority  will  go  else¬ 
where.  And  this  is  what  happens  with  the  English  drama  through 
English  authors  being  required  officially  to  bow  the  knee  to  Mrs. 
Grundy  and  the  unthinking  public.  Whilst  English  genius  of  the 
Victorian  age  produced  scores  of  literary  masterpieces,  it  is  difficult 
to  name  a  single  Victorian  drama  that  deserves  the  rank  of  a 
classic.  The  censorship,  of  course,  has  only  played  a  minor  part 
in  assisting  this  striking  divorce  between  English  genius  and  the 
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stage,  but  it  is  to-day  the  final  and  real  weapon  of  coercion  in  the 
British  Philistine’s  hands.  And  its  existence  will  tend  to  keep  out 
of  the  field  the  most  original  spirits.  Many  adroit  dramatists  will 
escape,  and  do  escape,  “censure,”  but  the  fact  that  the  censor 
stands  there  to  protect  the  prejudices  of  the  public  must  seriously 
check  the  drama’s  development. 

Somebody  may  say,  “  But  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays  have  got  through.” 
Yes,  gentlemen,  they  have  got  through  because,  as  Mr.  Bland  points 
out,  with  all  the  daring  talk  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  characters,  their  apparent 
freedom  of  sexual  morals  is  all  talk !  And  nobody  ever  docs  any¬ 
thing  to  shock  respectability.  And  again,  since  ^Ir.  Shaw  has  the 
luck  to  be  a  witty  Irishman,  neither  the  British  censor  nor  the 
British  audience  ever  quite  know  whether  he  is  in  jest  or  earnest. 

If  Mr.  Shawl’s  plays  had  not  taken  an  amusing  but  a  purely 
serious,  unorthodox  form,  most  of  them  would  have  gone  the  way 
of  Mrs.  IT  arren’s  Profession.  And  Mr.  Shaw,  I  may  tell  you  in 
confidence,  has  had  his  escapes!^ 

The  real  danger  of  a  censorship  is  this — that  whatever  may  be 
prohibited,  the  majority  of  commonplace  people  will  agree  with 
the  prohibition.  I  notice  that  many  of  the  critics,  speaking  of  B’asfe, 
have  used  this  mysterious  formula,  “  We  question  the  wisdom 
of  staging  such  scenes.”  Well,  Sir,  you  may  question  the  wisdom  of 
writing  such  works  as  Shakespeare’s  Venus  and  Adonis  (which  a 
person  writing  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  the  other  day  likened  to  a 
cesspool),  or  of  Fielding’s  Tom  Jones,  or  of  Swinburne’s  Poems  and 
Ballads,  and  any  commonplace  fool  will  at  once  agree  with  you.  You 
may  question  the  wisdom,  but  that  gives  you  no  right  to  interfere 

(1)  Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  censor’s  latest  exploits  have  brought 
home  to  the  public,  and,  it  appears,  to  the  Prime  Minister  also,  the  truth  of 
the  dramatists’  contention  that  “the  censorship  of  plays  is  an  office  autocratic 
in  procedure,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to  common 
justice  and  to  common  sense.”  Mr.  Pelissier’s  skit  on  An  Englishman's  Home 
was  prohibited,  presumably,  because  the  Court  disliked  it.  Any  mental  or 
moral  or  political  views  not  in  favour  with  the  official  mind  or  appreciated 
in  high  quarters  can  be  suppressed  if  put  in  the  form  of  a  staged  play.  “It 
is  stated  in  the  Press,”  says  The  Nation,  June  5th,  1909,  “that  the  censor 
has  refused  Mr.  Tree  permission  to  produce  a  play  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine  on 
juodern  Egypt  because  Lord  Cromer  thinks  it  unfit  for  publication  in  the 
present  state  of  Egyptian  opinion.”  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  may  expect 
to  hear  any  day  that  a  play  on  modern  India  has  been  banned  because  it  does 
not  echo  the  views  of  Anglo-Indian  officialdom.  The  control  of  the  stage  by 
a  Court  functionary  must  obviously  prevent  the  development  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  drama.  Indeed,  in  defence  of  the  censor’s  prohibition  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw’s  The  Showing-up  of  Blanco  Posnet,  a  lady,  Isabel  Leatham,  in  the 
Daily  News,  June  5th,  states  a  clear  case  for  the  suppression  of  any  political, 
religious,  or  moral  views  not  shared  by  “orthodox”  opinion: — “We  have  in 
this  country  an  official  religion,  called  Christian,  with  its  accompanying  table 
of  moral  values  .  .  .  and  why,  in  the  name  of  logic,  should  we  not  have 
official  guardians  of  our  moral  code?  Now,  the  whole  tendency  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
philosophy  being  anti-Christian,  the  censor  would  have  been  quite  within  his 
right  had  he  prohibited  the  public  performance  of  nearly  all  of  them.” 
Exactly. 
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with  other  people  who  do  not  share  your  opinions.  The  real  danger  of 
a  censorship  is  that  it  carries  with  it  automatically  the  great 
majority  of  commonplace  minds.  If  you  examine  the  lives  of  the 
chief  writers  of  all  ages,  from  Euripides  to  Walt  Whitman,  you  will 
find  that  a  great  proportion  have  secretly  defied  or  openly  challenged 
the  moral  valuations  of  their  day.  Any  new  movement  in  art — 
and  the  history  of  art.  Sir,  is  the  history  of  new'  ideas  attacking  the 
forces  in  possession — is  always  exposed  to  the  direct  hostility  of 
public  opinion.  This  is  so  notorious  that  I  will  only  cite  one  illus¬ 
tration — that  of  the  pre-Eaphaelite  painters  in  1850,  whose  w’orks 
—the  very  works  that  are  now  the  glory  of  the  Manchester  and 
Bimiingham  Art  Galleries — were  attacked  by  the  whole  London 
Press  with  columns  and  columns  of  abuse.  “  Offensive  and  absurd 
productions,”  ”  puei'ility,”  ”  uppishness,”  ‘‘morbid  infatuation” 
—such  were  the  epithets  hurled  at  them,  and  the  chief  critical  organ, 
the  Athcvceinn,  wrote  as  follows:  “  The  disgusting  incidents  of  un¬ 
washed  bodies  were  not  (in  the  early  masters)  presented  in  this 
loathsome  reality,  and  flesh,  with  its  accidents  of  putridity,  was 
not  made  the  affected  medium  of  religious  sentiments  in  tasteless 
affectation.  From  The  Carpenter's  SJiop  of  Mr.  INIillais  we  recoil 
with  loathing  and  disgust.  There  are  many  to  whom  this  w’ork  will 
seem  a  pictorial  blasphemy.” 

Now  had  there  been  a  censorship  of  fine  art  in  1850-60  it 
would  have  been  bound  to  suppress  the  pre-Raphaelites  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  popular  clamour.  The  censorship  sets  its  seal  of  approval 
on  the  orthodox — but  what  was  heterodox  yesterday  is  orthodox 
to-day — and  the  effect  of  its  office,  if  not  its  declared  object,  is  to 
hinder  our  noiTnal  progress  in  new  ways  of  thought.  And  in  the 
drama,  which  depends  more  than  literature  or  fine  art  on  immediate 
day-to-day  popularity,  the  weight  and  pressure  of  public  opinion  is 
more  potent,  I  might  almost  say  more  disastrous,  than  in  the  case 
of  the  other  arts.  You  see  the  most  tawdry,  rubbishy,  tasteless, 
and  inartistic  productions  running  for  hundreds  of  nights,  while  a 
fine,  delicate,  and  conscientious  piece  of  craftsmanship — too  fine  for 
the  public — may  be  crushed  out  the  first  week.  But  the  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  it  is  so  expensive,  under  modern  conditions,  to 
stage  a  play,  that  it  is  far  less  possible  for  the  theatrical  manager 
than  it  is  for  the  public  or  the  art  dealer  to  back  an  unpopular  work 
the  City. 

And  yet,  while  the  censorship  of  public  opinion  is  already  so 
crushing,  to  add  to  the  heavy  and  well-nigh  insuperable  obstacles 
to  a  really  living  national  drama  we  have  the  final  barrier  of  the 
censor’s  veto ! 

If  the  censor  argues  that  any  given  play  is  not  on  the  linos  of 
conventional  morality  or  conventional  taste,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  a  service  to  suppress  it,  he  is  treading  the  broad  path  which  has 
made  the  name  “  censor  ”  a  by-word  of  ridicule  in  history. 

For  the  censor’s  right  to  decide  disputable  points  of  art  or  morals 
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before  the  artists  themselves  have  demonstrated  what  is  their  aim 
and  intention  is  as  ridiculous  as  his  right  to  anticipate  your  verdict 
when  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  form  it ! 

In  the  di’ama  alone  one  man  comes  between  you  and  the  artist 
who  is  appealing  to  you.  That  one  man  has  the  right  not  only  to 
suppress  what  may  be  a  fine  and  outspoken,  even  if  unpopular, 
work  of  art,  but  he  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  verdict  of  the 
minority  from  being  registered;  and  not  only  that,  but  he  has  the 
right  to  prevent  the  verdict  of  the  majority  from  being  delivered! 
In  censuring  me,  the  dramatist  who  now  appeals  to  you,  the  censor 
has  taken  away  your  privilege  as  a  public  audience,  and  whether  I 
am  supported  by  a  majority  or  by  a  minority  to-night,  the  censor 
has  condemned  that  majority’s  or  that  minority’s  tastes  and  ideas. 

He  has  censured  you,  gentlemen,  or  one  half  of  you,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  called  my  paper  “The  Censorship  of  Public  Opinion.” 

Edw.\rd  Garnett. 
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To  few  pioneers  is  it  given  to  initiate,  and  also  to  develop  into 
completeness,  any  great  new  form  of  national  art.  Chaucer  was 
not  our  first  poet,  Shakespeare  was  not  our  first  dramatist.  Our 
first  architect,  our  first  musician,  our  first  painter,  would  be  hard 
to  find.  But  we  know  where  to  look  for  our  “  first  builder  of  play¬ 
houses.” 

A  remarkable  man  he  must  have  been,  strong  of  physique,  intellect 
and  courage,  strenuous,  many-sided,  imaginative,  far-seeing,  irre¬ 
pressible.  A  special  strain  of  genius  must  have  prepared  him  to 
face  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  during  the  development  of  his 
great  Idea. 

In  all  our  discussions  about  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  and  the 
National  Theatre,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  what  one  man  did 
towards  that  end  330  years  ago. 

James  Burbage,  the  joiner  by  apprenticeship,  the  player  by 
inspiration,  the  manager  by  sheer  superiority,  formed  the  best 
company  of  players  of  his  day,  and  persuaded  the  greatest  Earl  of 
the  kingdom  to  secure  him  the  first  Royal  Patent  to  players,  a  patent 
which  raised  them  from  being  “  vagabonds  ”  into  artists.  With  a 
strategic  skill  worthy  of  a  great  commander,  he  circumvented  the 
fettering  edicts  of  the  Common  Council  by  carrying  his  company 
outside  their  jurisdiction,  and,  in  seeming  to  obey  the  regulations 
against  playing  in  inn-yards  and  open  spaces,  reared  for  himself 
an  edifice  in  which  he  could  foster  and  develop  the  national  drama, 
an  edifice  which  he  had  the  foresight  to  name  “The  Theatre.''  The 
special  and  particular  name  he  chose  has  become  the  generic  name 
or  patronymic  of  all  its  descendants.  Within  the  wooden  walls  of 
his  citadel,  protected  by  doorkeepers,  he  had  an  opportunity,  not 
only  of  earning  money,  but  of  educating  the  people,  superintending 
at  the  same  time  a  school  of  actors  and  a  school  of  dramatists. 
To  him  came  the  honour  of  rearing  a  son  whom  he  trained  to  be 
the  greatest  tragedian  of  his  day;  to  him  came  the  proud  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  finding  and  training  the  provincial  player  who  made  his 
name ;  to  him  came  the  appreciative  insight  into  the  powers  of  this 
“fellow,”  which  led  him  to  encourage  Shakespeare  to  make  use  of 
his  opportunities  of  patching  and  improving  old  plays  until  he  could 
stand  alone;  to  him  came  the  crowning  glory  of  seeing  his  man 
become  the  greatest  dramatist  of  his  time.  And  all  this  was  done 
in  about  twenty  years !  What  actor-manager  has  ever  done  like 
unto  him?  And  all  that  he  did  w-as  achieved  under  the  stress  and 
strain  of  constant  opposition  from  many  quarters ;  he  was  constantly 
being  harassed  by  regulation,  legislation,  and  litigation  with  rivals, 
relatives,  and  landlords,  eager  to  share  in  the  profits  of  his  pheno- 
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menal  financial  success  (which,  however,  through  his  heavy  expenses 
must  have  been  much  less  than  they  supposed  it  to  be).  He  was  a 
pioneer,  but  he  had  more  than  his  fair  share  of  fighting  to  do.  The 
Curtain  “rose  like  an  exhalation”  in  his  wake,  and  left  no  records 
in  its  train.  His  very  popularity  made  his  path  more  thorny. 

It  may  be  well  to  collect  what  little  is  known  of  him.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  that  industrious  writer,  discovered  many  points,  but  his 
reticence,  or  at  least  haziness,  about  references  has  prevented  his 
successors  from  following  him  to  his  originals.  He  is  generally 
correct  in  his  transcripts,  but  not  always  so;  his  inferences  are 
sometimes  erroneous ;  he  did  not  cover  the  whole  possible  field,  so 
there  are  many  fresh  references  to  be  brought  forward,  not,  perhaps, 
of  prime  importance,  but  still  important  enough  to  help  to  complete 
“the  idea  of  the  life”  of  James  Burbage. 

We  do  not  know  when  or  where  he  was  born  or  educated,  what 
was  the  occupation  of  his  father,  or  when  he  joined  the  Earl  of 
Leicester’s  servants.  We  do  know  he  was  bred  a  joiner,  and  must 
have  been  a  member  of  the  company,  as  he  is  frequently  described 
as  a  “joiner,”  in  his  legal  actions,  even  after  one  would  have  thought 
another  description  of  him  would  have  been  more  suitable.  But  any 
citizen  then,  even  in  the  lesser  companies,  was  reckoned  more 
respectable  than  a  “player.”  Think  of  his  times.  On  February 
12th,  1563,  Edward,  Bishop  of  London,  wrote  to  advise  Sir  William 
Cecil  to  inhibit  all  players,  at  least  for  a  year,  it  would  be  well  if  it 
could  be  for  ever.  They  spread  the  plague  and  profaned  Holy  things; 
“the  Histriones,  the  common  players,”  are  “an  idle  sort  of  people 
which  have  been  infamous  in  all  good  commonwealths.”  In  1571 
Queen  Elizabeth  enacted  the  famous  statute  ^  that  “Rogues,  Vaga¬ 
bonds  .  .  .  fencers,  Bearwards,  Common  Players,  and  Minstrels  not 
belonging  to  any  baron  of  the  Realm  shall  be  judged  Vagabonds," 
and  made  liable  to  be  whipped  and  sent  to  some  respectable  service. 
To  satisfy  the  Queen’s  private  tastes,  however,  and  their  own,  many 
barons  helped  the  better  class  of  players  by  enrolling  them  as  their 
“servants,”  and  thus  securing  them  some  ill-defined  privileges.  But 
the  City  strongly  disapproved  of  plays  and  players.  On  March  2nd, 
1573-4,  the  Lord  Mayor  declined  to  license  a  place  in  the  City,  even 
for  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex;  on  the  22nd,  the  Privy 
Council  asked  the  Lord  Mayor  what  cause  made  him  thus  restrain 
plays.  Dissatisfied  with  his  reply,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  determined 
that  his  servants  should  not  be  put  to  such  an  indignity,  secured 
the  first  Royal  Patent  under  the  Privy  Seal  for  them,  which  intro¬ 
duced  James  Burbage  into  the  history  of  his  country.  As  it  gave 
him,  on  paper,  a  large  liberty,  and  raised  his  craft  to  the  level  of  an 
art,  often  as  it  has  been  printed,  it  is  important  to  start  with  it  in 
any  history  of  the  stage.  One  forgets  sometimes.  On  May  7th, 
1574,  the  Royal  Patent  warned  all  officials  to  permit  “to  James 
Burbage,  John  Perkyn,  John  Laneham,  William  Johnson,  Robert 
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Wylson  and  others,  servants  to  our  trustie  and  well-beloved  Cousin 
and  Councillor,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  use,  exercise  and  occupie 
the  art  and  facultie  of  playing  Comedies,  Tragedies,  Interludes, 
Stage  Plaies,  and  such  other,  like  as  they  have  already  used  and 
studied  or  hereafter  shall  use  and  study,  as  well  as  for  the  recreacion 
of  our  loving  subjects  as  for  our  solace  and  pleasure  when  we  shall 
think  good  to  see  them  .  .  .  together  with  their  musick  ...  as 
well  within  our  City  of  London  and  the  Liberties  of  the  same,  as 
also  within  the  liberties  and  freedoms  of  any  other  cytyes,  towns, 
boroughes,  &c.,  whatsoever,  throughout  our  realm  of  England; 
willing  and  commanding  you  and  every  of  you,  as  ye  tender  our 
pleasure,  to  permit  and  suffer  them  therein  without  any  your  letts, 
hindrance  or  molestation,  any  act,  statute,  proclamation  or  com¬ 
mandment  heretofore  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Provided  that  the  same  ...  be  allow'ed  by  our 
Master  of  the  llevells,  and  that  they  be  not  published  or  shewen  in 
the  time  of  Common  Prayer,  or  in  the  time  of  great  and  common 
plague  in  our  said  City  of  London.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  explicit,  or  more  exasperating  to 
the  Corporation  of  London,  than  this  permission  to  contravene  their 
mandates.  They  threatened  fine  and  imprisonment  to  any  who 
“played  without  a  licence  from  the  City  each  time,”  and  without 
giving  half  the  proceeds  to  the  poor.  “Her  Majesty’s  poor  Players  ” 
appealed  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  Privy  Council  remonstrated  ^  with 
the  Corporation  in  vain.  They  did  not  “  tender  the  Queen’s  pleasure  ” 
in  respect  to  the  players. 

At  the  close  of  1574,  on  St.  Stephen’s  Day,  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s 
servants  played  before  the  Queen  at  Court,  and  opened  the  year 
by  playing  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1574-5.  Other  noblemen  hastened 
to  request  Royal  Patents  for  their  servants.  The  battle  between  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  Common  Council  raged  all  the  more  hotly 
since  the  players  had  been  “patented,”  and  the  climax  came  on 
December  6th,  1575,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  expelled  all  players  from 
the  City. 

Three  weeks  after,  Leicester’s  servants  played  before  the  Queen  on 
Innocent’s  Day,  and  again  on  the  Sunday  before  Shrove-tide.  P''or 
the  first  time  they  were  fully  described  in  the  warrants  for  payment 
granted  by  the  Privy  Council  “  and  in  the  declared  accounts  of  the 
Pipe  Office®  as  “Burbage  and  his  company,  servants  to  the  Earl 
of  Leicester.”  But  even  Leicester’s  servants,  with  a  Privy  Seal 
Patent  from  the  Queen,  could  not  very  well  live  all  the  year  round 
on  Christmas  gifts.  They  must  either  go  on  tour,  act  in  the  City 
or  near  it,  starve,  or  turn  to  another  trade.  Burbage  did  return 
awhi!'  to  his  original  trade.  He  had  had  a  prevision  of  what  was 
comii:g,  had  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  had  laid  his  plans,  and  found 

(1)  Lansclowne  MS.,  IX.,  18.  (2)  Privy  Council  Register,  March  14th,  1575. 

(5)  Pipe  Office  Dec.  Acc.,  No.  541. 
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a  “place  where  to  stand.”  Four  months  after  the  expulsion  order, 
on  April  13th,  1576,  he  had  signed  and  sealed  an  indenture  of  lease 
for  a  parcel  of  land  of  the  disused  monastery  of  Holywell,  stretching 
from  the  bam  and  outhouses  of  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland 
to  the  brick  wall  that  bounded  Finsbury  Fields.  It  belonged  to  Giles 
Alleyn  Arm.  and  his  wife  Sara,  and  contained  a  bam,  some  old 
tenements,  gardens,  fields,  and  some  “voyd  ground.”  His  plans 
necessitated  engineering  and  financial  skill,  credit,  and  money. 
James  Burbage  had  the  first,  but  he  was  not  rich.  He  had  married, 
however,  some  time  previous  to  this,  Ellen  Braynes,  who  had 
“expectations.”  Halliwell-Phillipps  and  all  his  followers  say  she 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Braynes.  But  he  is  in  error ;  the  language 
of  some  of  the  cases  he  knew  might  have  taught  him  better.  But 
a  case  which  he  evidently  did  not  know  states  clearly  that  John 
Braynes  was  the  only  brother  of  Ellen  Burbage.  He  w’as  evidently, 
at  the  time,  a  childless  husband,  as  in  his  lawsuits  there  is  constant 
reference  to  the  understanding  that  his  sister’s  children  would 
inherit  all  he  had,  seeing  he  had  none  of  his  own.  There  was  an 
inn  upon  Burbage’s  leasehold,  but  players  had  been  forbidden  to 
play  in  inn-yards.  He  could  not  risk  playing  on  his  “voyd 
ground,”  as  his  audience  might  melt  away  before  they  paid  the 
costs,  so  he  resolved  to  build  a  playing-house  in  his  fields.  John 
Braynes,  fired  with  the  idea  of  making  a  speedy  fortune,  agreed  to 
become  a  sharer  in  costs  and  profits,  and  each  signed  a  bond  to  the 
other.  Giles  Alleyn  signed  the  lease,  knowing  quite  well  it  was 
to  be  for  the  players,  but  he  did  not  mind  much,  as  he  himself 
was  going  henceforth  to  live  in  Essex.  He  also  knew’  that  Burbage 
was  the  “  servant  ”  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  it  was  not  safe 
to  disoblige  that  great  noble,  even  through  his  servants.  Alleyn 
was  used  to  land-transfers  and  litigation,  and  he  thought  he  made 
a  safe  bargain.  He  did  not  want  to  give  a  longer  lease  than  twenty- 
one  years  until  he  saw’  how’  playing-houses  were  likely  to  do,  but 
he  permitted  a  clause  that  if,  before  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years, 
James  Burbage  had  spent  £200  in  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  old 
tenements  on  the  property,  he  could  have  another  lease  from  that 
date  of  twenty-one  years  (making  in  all  thirty-one  years),  and  he 
could,  at  the  end,  carry  aw’ay  the  materials  of  any  building  he  had 
erected  for  himself.^  Burbage  w’as  to  pay  the  legal  expenses  of 
drawing  up,  and  the  engrossing  of  this  second  lease.  Of  course,  there 
was  some  preliminary  “consideration,”  but  the  rent  seemed  very 
moderate  even  for  the  time,  for  the  extent  of  land  leased  at  £14 
by  the  year,  including  the  tenements  inhabited  by  sub-tenants. 
Burbage,  with  Braynes’  help,  set  to  w’ork  at  once.  It  is  probable 
he  was  his  owm  architect,  contractor,  and  master-builder,  that  he 
even  used  his  ow’ii  hands  in  the  work,  and  pressed  those  of  his 
“  unemployed  ”  company  to  hasten  forw’ard  the  edifice  which  promised 
so  soon  to  help  them  in  return.  Wood  does  not  necessitate  so  many 

(1)  Court  of  Requests,  Burbage  r.  Alleyn,  January  26th,  42  Eliz.  ft 
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difficulties  or  delays  as  stone  and  brick.  It  can  be  fetched  from 
the  country  prepared,  and  even  partially  put  together,  as  can  be 
learned  from  one  of  Peter  Street’s  lawsuits.^  As  the  building  rose,  it 
became  its  own  advertisement.  Finsbury  Field  was  the  City-ground 
for  drill  and  archery,  the  people’s  play-ground.  From  its  boundary 
crowds  watched  the  rising  fabric,  eager  and  impatient  as  the  owners, 
and  more  curious.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  Burbage’s  building 
was  the  main  topic  of  London  gossip  during  1576.  When,  protected 
by  walls,  doors,  and  doorkeepers  from  impecunious  prying  eyes,  it 
did  open  on  some  unrecorded  day  that  year,  of  course  there  were 
disturbances.  Everybody  wanted  to  enter  the  charmed  circle  at 
once,  to  see  the  plays  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  debarred, 
and  to  understand  Burbage’s  little  game.  The  humour  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  people ;  the  taste  of  the  forbidden  tree 
was  sweet  to  their  palate;  cutpurses  saw’  .their  chance  among  the 
genuine  play-lovers,  and  there  was  crowding,  crushing,  struggling 
for  entry,  quarrelling  for  places,  shouting,  and  all  signs  of  a  brawd. 
Free  fights  ensued,  and  “The  Theatre,”  from  the  very  first,  through 
no  fault  of  its  owner,  became  associated  with  breaches  of  the  peace, 
which  its  enemies  made  the  most  of.  In  the  following  year  it  came 
into  history  by  name.  On  August  1st,  1577,  the  Privy  Council, 
moved  by  the  City,  for  fear  of  the  plague,  wrote  to  the  Middlesex 
authorities  to  take  order  with  “  such  as  use  to  play  without  the 
Liberties  ...  as  at  the  Theatre  and  such  like,”  to  forbear  playing 
till  after  Michaelmas.^  A  sermon  preached  at  Paul’s  Cross  in  the 
time  of  the  plague,  November  3rd,  1577,  by  T.  W.  (printed  1578) 
refers  to  “the  sumptuous  Theatre  houses,  a  constant  monument  of 
London’s  prodigalitie  and  folly.”  ^  John  Northbrook’s  “Book  against 
dicing,  vaine  playes,  or  enterludes,”  entered  in  Stationers’  Hall, 
December  2nd,  1577,  refers  to  “the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain.”  The 
Earl  of  Leicester’s  players  again  played  at  Court  that  Christmas, 
but  again  on  April  17th,  1578,  the  Privy  Council  wrote  the  Middlesex 
authorities  to  restrain  players  till  after  Michaelmas.  John  Stock- 
wood,  Schoolmaster  of  Tunbridge,  preached  a  sermon  at  Paul’s 
Cross  on  August  24th  of  that  year,  in  which  the  Theatre  and  Curtain 
are  both  referred  to  by  name,  and  again  he  refers  to  “the  gorgeous 
Playing  place  erected  in  the  fields,  as  they  please  to  have  it  called, 
a  Theatre.”  On  December  24th,  1578,  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s 
servants  had  a  licence  to  play  in  the  City,  because  they  were  going 
to  play  before  the  Queen  at  Christmas.  They  played  on  St. 
Stephen’s  Day,  but  on  Shrove  Tuesday  they  were  paid  in  full  for 
coming,  though  the  play,  by  her  Majesty’s  command,  was  supplied 
by  others. 5  This  was  probably  the  sign  of  a  tiff  with  Leicester. 

(1)  Court  of  Requests  Januru’v  20th,  39  E!iz. 

(2)  Privy  Council  Register  of  Date. 

(3)  See  Harrison’s  Etujland  (ed.  Furnivall),  4th  vol.,  p.  343. 

(4)  Ibid.,  p.  329. 

(5)  Pipe  Office  Dec.  Acc.,  No.  541. 
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Burbage’s  promptness,  sumptuousriess,  and  success  could  not  be 
attained  without  lavish  outlay  of  money,  more  than  he  had  himself 
or  that  his  brother-in-law  could  command.  Apparently  he  found 
it  through  John  Hyde,  grocer,  though  no  record  of  the  transaction 
has  been  preserved  otherwise  than  the  fact  that  Hyde  held  the 
house  in  pawn  from  September  17th,  1579,  till  June  7th,  1589, 
during  which  time  Burbage  remained  legal  and  ostensible  owner. 
At  the  latter  date  it  was  restored,  but  to  Cuthbert,  not  to  James 
Burbage.  Against  the  dangers  of  debt  and  public  interference  he 
still  bravely  fought,  but  even  in  “The  Liberty  of  Holywell” 
troubles  assailed  him.  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  in  editing  the  Middle¬ 
sex  County  Records  for  James  1.,  found  among  them  a  few  entries 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  among  these  is  the  record  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  at  Clerkenwell  Sessions  of  John  Braynes  of  Shoreditch  yeoman, 
and  James  Burbage  of  the  same  yeoman,  February  21st,  22 
Eliz.,^  on  the  charge  of  “bringing  together  unlawful  assemblies  to 
hear  and  to  see  certain  colloquies  or  interludes  called  playes  or 
interludes  exercised  and  practised  by  the  same  John  Braynes  and 
James  Burbage,  and  divers  other  persons  unknown  at  a  certain  place 
called  The  Theatre  at  Holywell  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  by 
reason  of  which  great  affrays,  assaults,  tumults  and  quasi-insurrec¬ 
tions  and  divers  other  misdeeds  and  enormities  .  .  .  perpetrated  to 
the  danger  of  the  lives  of  divers  good  subjects  .  .  .  against  the  form 
of  the  Statute,”  &c.  This  shows  that  Braynes,  though  not  mentioned 
in  the  original  patent,  had  become  one  of  Burbage’s  players.  But 
it  hardly  supports  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  contention  that  he  must  have 
been  the  chief  player  and  proprietor  of  The  Theatre.  Braynes  might 
very  well  have  been  placed  first  as  being  the  elder,  and  apparently 
the  richer,  of  the  two,  and  they  might  have  agreed  to  put  Braynes 
forward  as  the  chief,  so  as  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  examination, 
while  Burbage  was  looking  after  his  plays,  his  house,  his  rehearsals, 
and  his  audience.  Braynes  was  a  business  man,  quite  able  to  face 
an  attorney  and  a  magistrate,  but  he  was  second  fiddle  at  The 
Theatre. 

It  is  curious  to  remember  that  the  great  earthquake  took  place 
about  six  weeks  later,  April  6th,  1580.  Enemies  read  in  it  a  token  of 
God’s  wrath  against  The  Theatre.  Ballads  were  written  to  bid  men 
haste  away  from  the  play  because  of  the  earthquake. ^  But  we  have 
no  record  of  any  damage  at  The  Theatre,  or  to  Burbage’s  house  in 
Holywell  Street,  though  many  chimneys  fell  in  more  respectable 
places.^ 

The  Lord  Mayor  w'rote  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,*  “where  it 
happened  on  Sunday  last  that  some  great  disorder  was  committed 
at  the  Theatre,  I  sent  for  the  Undersherive  .  .  .  and  for  the  players 

(1)  Middlesex  County  Records,  vol.  ii.,  xlvii. 

(2)  “Come  away  from  the  Play, 

The  Earthquake  comes,  make  haste  away.” 

(3)  Stow’s  C/tronicles,  p.  686. 

(4)  Athenceum,  February  12th,  1887 
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to  have  appeared  before  me,  the  rather  because  these  playes  doe 
make  assemblies  of  citizens  and  of  their  families  of  whom  I  have 
charge,”  but  hearing  the  Council  was  considering  the  matter  he 
“surceased  to  proceed,”  but  thought  it  his  duty  to  remind  them 
“that  the  players  of  playes  which  are  used  at  the  Theatre,  and  other 
such  places  .  .  .  are  a  very  superfluous  sort  of  men,  and  of  suche 
facultie  as  the  lawes  have  disalowed.”  An  order  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  issued  to  forbid  all  plays  in  and  about  the  City  till  Michaelmas 
next.  May  13th,  1580.  Five  months’  forced  “unemployment,”  with 
his  rent,  his  interest  running  on,  his  creditors  clamouring,  his  house¬ 
keeper  asking  for  food,  and  his  company  doubtless  worrying  him 
for  money.  His  was  the  fate  of  Tantalus,  for  the  golden  stream 
was  ever  at  his  lips.  The  constant  interference  with  the  players 
only  increased  the  eagerness  of  the  populace  to  see  them.  Battles 
with  courtiers,  preachers,  citizens,  authors,  raged  round  Burbage’s 
head.  But  he  played  at  Court  that  Christmas  as  usual.  In  1583 
the  Queen,  to  keep  up  with  her  nobles,  resolved  to  patent  a  Royal 
Company  of  her  own,  and  exercising  her  prerogative  of  “taking  up,” 
not  only  singing  boys,  but  any  ^  “men”  she  needed  for  her  service, 
she  took  the  pick  of  the  players  from  all  the  companies,  among 
them  Thomas  Wilson  and  Richard  Tarleton.  This  did  not  really 
hurt  them  much,  as  they  remained  on  friendly  terms,  and  often 
played  with  their  old  companies.  The  Queen’s  players  had  their 
first  performances  at  Court,  in  turn  with  the  others,  during  the 
Christmas  of  1583-4.  In  1584  Fleetwood  wrote  to  Lord  Burleigh 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  desired  to  suppress  all  playhouses,  and  had  sent 
for  the  players  themselves  to  come  to  him,  among  them  the  Queen’s 
players  and  Lord  Arundel’s  players.  “They  all  well  nighe  obeyed 
the  Lordes  lettere :  the  chief est  of  her  Higheness’s  players  advised 
me  to  send  for  the  owner  of  The  Theatre,  who  was  a  stubborne  fellow’, 
and  to  bind  him :  1  did  so.  He  sent  me  word  that  he  was  my 
Lord  of  Hunsdon’s  man,  and  that  he  would  not  comme  at  me,  but 
he  would  in  the  morning  ride  to  his  Lord.  1  sent  the  Under-Sheriff 
for  him  but  he  would  not  be  bound.”  ^  This  has  been  supposed  not 
to  refer  to  Burbage,  because  he  said  he  was  Lord  Hunsdon’s  man. 
But  there  was  no  one  else  who  could  be  called  owner  of  The  Theatre, 
no  one  so  resourceful  and  so  daring.  He  was  any  Lord’s  man,  so  that 
it  was  not  the  Lord  Mayor’s,  and,  seeing  what  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
was  about,  he  was  off  to  Court,  to  ask  the  Lord  Chamberlain  what 
his  Royal  Patent  meant  when  a  mere  Lord  Mayor  could  flout  it  so. 

Before  April,  1586,  Burbage  had  the  proposed  new  lease  of  his 
property  drawn  up  to  add  ten  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
lease,  but  Giles  Allen  refused  to  sign  it.  He  denied  that  the  £200,  as 
agreed,  had  really  been  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  old  tenements; 
he  said  there  were  alterations  from  the  old  lease,  though  Burbage 
explained  that  the  difference  only  lay  in  not  including  a  clause  and  con- 

(1)  Rymer’s  Fadera,  xl.,  375. 

(2)  Lansdowne  M.S.,  41,  art.  13. 
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dition  for  fui’ther  extension  of  lease.  Alleyn  showed  a  shifty  desire 
to  juggle  with  the  1576  agreement,  and,  having  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  net  profits  realised  by  Burbage,  he  wanted  to  raise  the  rent 
from  £14  to  £24;  so,  while  granting  the  ten  years’  extra  lease  of  the 
soil,  he  wanted  to  restrict  the  further  use  of  The  Theatre  as  a  playing 
place  to  a  term  of  five  more  years,  after  which  it  might  be  used  for 
some  other  purpose  by  Burbage.  It  was  clear  that  Burbage  was  not 
going  to  sign  a  lease  at  the  raised  rent  without  having  the  use  of  his 
theatre  during  the  full  term,  so  the  two  second  leases  lay  in  abey¬ 
ance,  and  lordlord  and  tenant  spent  the  remaining  eleven  years  of 
the  first  lease  suspicious  of  each  other,  and  watching  every  turn  of 
events. 

In  1586  a  new  set  of  troubles  arose  through  the  death  of  John 
Braynes,  who,  apparently  by  the  influence  of  his  wife  ISIargaret  and 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  had  not  remained  quite  as  brotherly 
as  he  had  formerly  been.  Through  fear  of  being  called  on  to  pay 
theatre  debts,  he  had  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  his  goods  and  chattels 
to  Robert  ]\Iyles,  goldsmith,  to  one  Tomson,  and  also  to  John 
Gardiner.  IMargaret  Braynes,  widow,  had  herself  a  suit  against 
Robert  Myles,  and  in  Easter,  1587,^  “  a  week  is  granted  him  to 
make  answer,  or  an  attachment  will  be  granted.”  By  this  time 
John  Gardiner  had  died,  and  his  administrator,  Robert  Gardiner, 
claimed  to  be  executor  of  Braynes  in  his  place.  The  widow,  ]Myles, 
and  Gardiner  united  to  worry  Burbage.  They  refused  to  consider 
the  notion  that  Braynes  meant  his  investment  in  building  The 
Theatre  to  come  eventually  to  his  nephews,  or  that  through  his  breach 
of  agreement  he  had  forfeited  his  bond,  and  they  made  themselves 
very  harassing. 

Halliwell-Phillipps,  and  all  the  writers  who  follow  him,  say  the  first 
action  was  taken  in  the  Chancery  suit  of  Braynes  v.  Burbage,  1590. 
But  it  began  long  before  that.  He  had  never  seen  the  earlier  suit 
of  Burbage  v.  Braynes, ^  nor  followed  its  various  stages  through 
Chancery.  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  exact  date  of  this  first  action, 
as  it  is  very  much  injured,  but  I  believe  it  is  1588.  The  plaintiffs 
are  James  Burbage,  Ellen  his  wife,  and  Cuthbert,  Richard,  Alice 
and  Ellen  their  children  v.  Margaret  Braynes.  This  explains  how 
James  had  taken  the  land  from  Giles  Alleyn,  and  how  his  brother- 
in-law  had  agreed  to  go  shares  with  him  in  The  Theatre  and  the 
George  Inn.  There  had  been  an  arbitration  between  them  which 
had  been  in  favour  of  Burbage,  on  July  12th,  1578,  and  Braynes  had 
forfeited  a  bond  of  £200  through  not  obeying  the  arbitration. 
Braynes  had  conveyed  his  goods  and  chattels  to  Myles,  to  Tomson, 
and  to  John  Gardiner,  and  had  ceased  to  pay  his  share  of  expenses. 
But  shortly  before  his  death  he  confessed  that  his  moietie  should 
all  remain  to  Burbage’s  children.  The  defendants  claimed  the  same, 

(1)  Ch.  Proc.  D.  and  0.,  1586,  Braynes  v.  Myles,  A.  Book,  384.  May  5th, 
1587. 

(2)  Chancery  Proceedings,  Series  II.,  ^ 
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only  under  an  old  will  made  before  the  conveyances  and  against 
the  arbitration.  Robert  Myles  enters  The  Theatre  and  “troubles 
your  orator,  and  his  tenants,”  and  Robert  Gardiner,  the  administrator 
of  John  Gardiner,  who  died  in  1587,  goes  about  to  sue  James 
Burbage  in  two  several  bonds,  and  “  by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of 
their  conveyances  they  joyn  together  to  imprison  your  said  orator,  to 
enforce  him  to  yield  to  their  request.”  They  will  not  pay  the  £200 
bond  forfeited  by  Braynes;  their  action  is  costh’,  and  leads  to  his 
impoverishment.  He  prays  relief,  and  a  subpoena  to  the  defendants 
to  appear  personally  and  answer  material  facts,  and  he  is  willing 
to  submit  to  justice.  Their  answer  is,  of  course,  that  his  is  an  untrue 
and  insufficient  bill.  I  suppose  this  is  the  case  referred  to  in  the 
Decree  ^  that  the  defendants  have  put  in  an  insufficient  demurrer. 
It  was  referred  to  Mr.  Dr.  Carew,  and  if  he  thought  it  insufficient,  a 
subpoena  to  be  awarded  against  the  defendants.  Margaret  Braynes, 
Myles,  and  Gardiner  had  meanwhile  brought  a  cross-suit  against 
the  Burbages;  and  in  that,  on  May  21st,  1590,2  court  was 

informed  that  the  defendants  put  in  an  insufficient  demurrer,  and 
it  also  is  referred  to  Mr.  Dr.  Carew  for  the  same  purpose.  This  came 
up  again  in  the  Tfinity  term,®  and  on  November  4th  Mrs.  Braynes 
appeals  again,  through  Mr.  Scott, ^  for  the  moietie  of  The  Theatre 
and  other  tenements;  the  defendants  have  put  in  an  ill  demurrer, 
and  take  the  whole  gains  and  benefits  of  the  premises,  albeit  she 
and  her  husband  had  been  at  very  great  charges  in  the  building  of 
The  Theatre,  to  the  sum  of  £500,  and  did  for  a  time  enjoy  the 
moietie.  It  is  ordered  that  if  the  defendants  do  not  show  good  cause, 
sequestration  of  the  moietie  shall  be  granted.  On  November  13th  ® 
Mr.  Serjeant  Harrys,  for  Burbage,  prayed  consideration  of  a  former 
order  made  in  his  behalf  in  the  suit  of  Burbage  v.  Braynes.  There 
had  been  an  arbitrament  made  on  July  12th,  1578,  in  favour  of 
Burbage,  and  neither  of  the  parties  showed  why  the  arbitration 
should  not  be  performed.  Sequestration  was  stayed.  This  promised 
peace;  but  on  January  20th,  1590-1,®  Robert  Myles  made  oath 
that  the  Burbages  had  broken  an  order  made  in  court  on  November 
13th ;  therefore  an  attachment  was  awarded  for  contempt.  On 
January  30th  ^  Cuthbert  Burbage  made  his  personal  appearance  to 
save  his  bond  to  the  Sheriff  of  London,  but  nothing  was  done.  On 
March  23rd  ®  it  was  stated  in  court  that  the  Burbages  had  been 
examined  upon  interrogatories,  and  these  committed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Mr.  Dr.  Caesar.  On  April  24th,  1591,®  Burbage 
continued  his  case  against  Mrs.  Braynes,  she  having  put  in  an 
insufficient  demurrer;  consideration  was  referred  to  Mr.  Dr.  Carew. 
On  June  15th, as  nothing  material  had  been  advanced  on  her  side, 

(1)  Ch.  Proc.  D.  and  0.  1588,  February  22nd,  1588-9,  A.  Book,  454. 

(2)  Ch.  Proc.  D.  and  0.  1589,  A.  Book,  610. 

(3)  A.  Book,  1590,  15.  (4)  A.  Book,  1590,  109. 

(5)  A.  Book,  145.  (6)  A.  Book,  270. 

(7)  A.  Book,  317.  (8)  A.  Book,  456. 

(9)  A.  Book,  493.  (10)  A.  Book,  720. 
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Burbage  asked  for  a  subpoena  against  her  and  Myles.  On  July  20th  i 
Margaret  Braynes  appeared  in  her  own  case  against  Cuthbert  and 
James  Burbage;  they  also  appeared,  but  the  Master  in  Charge  could 
not  attend.  On  October  12th,  1591,2  it  was  decided  that  no  advan¬ 
tage  should  be  given  until  it  was  found  that  Burbage  had  committed 
contempt  of  court ;  and  on  November  13th  »  it  was  heard  again.  It 
had  been  referred  to  Mr.  Dr.  Stanhop  and  Mr.  Dr.  Legg,  who  had 
heard  counsel  on  both  sides,  but  they  could  not  well  proceed  to 
examine  the  parties  before  they  examined  John  Hyde  of  London, 
grocer,  Ralph  Myles  of  I^ondon,  “sopemaker,”  Nicholas  Bushop 
and  John  Allen  upon  the  contempt  pretended.  The  need  of  consider¬ 
ing  these  witnesses  arose  in  this  way.  Burbage,  at  some  date, 
following  his  brother-in-law’s  lead,  had  transferred  all  his  property 
to  his  sons.  Hyde,  holding  The  Theatre  for  ten  years,  had  released 
it  to  Cuthbert.  To  Robert  IMyles  had  been  let  the  George  Inn,  part 
of  the  Holywell  property ;  Myles  had  let  the  stables  to  his  son, 
Ralph  Myles,  and  Nicholas  Bushop^  for  a  soap  manufactory.  One 
is  interested  to  know  the  inns  at  which  Shakespeare  might  have 
“taken  his  ease.”  Here  is  one,  on  the  ver}'  Theatre  ground.  Was 
it  in  his  thought  when  he  wrote,  in  King  John, 

St.  George,  who  swinged  the  Dragon,  and  ere  since 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess’  door. 

For  by  this  time  Burbage  had  got  firm  hold  of  Shakespeare.  He 
was  learning  all  round,  even  law  through  the  troubles  of  Burbage, 
helping  all  round,  becoming  a  “Johannes  Factotum  ...  a  Shakescene 
able  to  bumbast  out  a  blank  verse  as  well  as  the  best  of  you !  ” 
Was  there  a  little  bit  of  lively  badinage  of  James  Burbage  when,  in 
the  play  suggesting  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his  Kenilworth  festivi¬ 
ties,  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  he  cast,  in  the  artisan’s  play 
“Snug  the  Joiner,"  for  the  Lion’s  part? 

The  plague  caused  a  lull  in  the  Chancery  proceedings,  but  they 
started  again.  liatterly  Margaret  Braynes  either  tired  or  died, 
but  Robert  Myles  continued  versus  Burbage  and  Burbage  versus 
Myles.  The  next  best  thing  for  him  to  a  speedy  settlement  in  his 
favour  was  delay.  Time  told  for  him.  On  February  4th,  1595-6, 
James  Burbage,  “gent.,”  purchased  from  Sir  William  IMore  for 
£600  some  rooms  in  the  dissolved  IMonastery  of  Blackfriars,®  also 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  authorities.  Throughout  that  year 
he  urged  on  the  alterations  of  the  rooms  into  a  winter  theatre,  that 
his  brilliant  son  Richard  might  not  be  hindered  in  his  performances 
by  further  troubles  at  The  Theatre.  By  November  16th  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Blackfriars  had  sent  up  a  petition  against  the  starting 
of  a  playhouse  there;  a  copy,  undated,  is  preserved  among  the 

(1)  A.  Book,  818.  (2)  Decrees  and  Orders,  1591,  A.  Book,  16. 

(3)  A.  Book,  151. 

(4)  Myles  v.  Bushop,  Chan.  Proc.,  2nd  Series,  245,  85. 

(5)  See  Manuscripts  at  Loseley,  and  Appendix  to  7th  Rep.  Roy.  Com.  Hist. 
Man.,  653b. 
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State  papers. 1  But  the  date  can  be  found  in  a  later  petition  and 
order  at  the  Guildhall,  which  implies  that  the  first  had  been 
successful,  at  least  for  a  time.^  James  Burbage,  therefore,  though 
the  inventor  and  designer  of  the  modern  theatre  in  stone  and  brick 
as  well  as  in  wood,  in  the  famous  private  stage  of  Blackfriars,  did 
not  see  his  son  Richard  triumph  there.  Baffled  in  that,  he  “laboured 
with  Giles  Alleyn  to  sign  the  extended  lease  of  Holywell  drawn  up 
in  1586,  and  got  his  friends  also  to  move  him.”  Probably  among 
these  were  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Rutland,  whose  property 
bordered  his  ground.®  Giles  Allejm  was,  however,  unresponsive. 
Amid  the  anxious  discussions  with  his  sons  concerning  their  critical 
future,  I  feel  sure  that  James  planned  the  manoeuvre,  which  after¬ 
wards  proved  really  successful.  He  thought  that  if  he  could  but 
carry  that  out  as  he  wished  he  would  be  able  to  fight  all  his  enemies 
at  once,  and  give  his  beloved  Theatre  a  new  lease  of  life.  But  he 
was  not  so  young  as  he  had  been,  the  strain  of  his  strenuous  work  had 
told  upon  him,  and  before  the  lease  of  his  Theatre  had  run,  just  a 
year  after  he  had  built  his  Blackfriars  property,  the  lease  of  his 
life  ended;  he  died  suddenly,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch,  February  2nd,  1596-7. 

O  !  Brave  James  Burbage  ! 

Charlotte  Carmichael  Stores. 

(1)  Dom.  Ser.  St.  Pap.  Eliz.,  cclx.,  116. 

(2)  Repertory,  34f,  38b,  January  2lEt,  1618. 

(3)  Many  interesting  details  are  of  necessity  crowded  out,  through  lack  of 
space. 
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The  Empire  of  the  Habsburgs  inclines  to  obey  a  biological,  rather 
than  a  political,  law.  Instead  of  dissolving,  as  other  Empires  have 
dissolved,  through  general  decay,  it  threatens  to  copy  those  fissi- 
paroiis  lower  organisms  which  choose  the  hour  of  vigorous  maturity 
to  split  in  twain  and  part  with  their  individuality  as  units  of  life. 
At  the  pi’esent  moment,  Austria-Hungary  as  a  European  Power  has 
all  the  signs  of  health.  A  daring  and  well-planned  policy  has  raised 
her  higher  than  she  has  stood  since  the  Olmiitz  Convention.  Europe 
has  witnessed  that  miracle,  the  awakening,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
of  a  purely  Austrian  national  self-consciousness,  as  apart  from  the 
mere  h-aiserlich  und  hoeniglich  sentiment  which,  since  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  ceased  to  be  political  divisions,  has  been  the  sole 
cementing  medium  of  the  Habsburg  Empire.  Judged  merely  by 
political  precedents,  we  might  expect  a  decay  of  separatism.  But 
.\ustria-Hungary,  an  exception  in  all  things,  prefers  to  copy  the 
microscopic  protist;  and,  in  its  hour  of  vigour,  seems  nearer  splitting 
into  its  two  constituent  parts  than  during  any  of  the  numberless 
minor  quarrels  which  have  occurred  since  the  solution  of  1867.  Of 
course,  nobody  either  in  this  capital  or  in  Budapest,  least  of  all 
the  “  Constitutional  ”  Hungarian  independence  party,  expects  any 
such  issue,  or  any  other  save  a  fresh  compromise,  and  quarrels 
between  Vienna  and  Budapest  during  another  forty  years,  perhaps 
another  hundred,  until  the  bicentenary  of  the  premature  prediction 
in  Napoleon’s  Journal  de  V Empire  that  “only  a  great  statesman 
and  warrior  ”  could  save  Austria  from  immediate  disruption. 

It  is  certain  that  until  the  recent  exhibition  of  Austrian  vigour 
under  IM.  d’Aehrenthal  we  made  the  mistake  of  regarding  Austro- 
Hungarian  affairs  mainly  through  the  coloured  glass  of  Pan-German¬ 
ism.  Through  this  medium  they  looked,  and  look,  menacing  enough. 
The  danger  to  ourselves  of  German  Austria  embodied  in  a  wholly 
United  Germany  with  levers  for  working  in  the  Balkans,  and  trading 
ports  and  fortresses  on  the  Adriatic  were  so  patent  that  we  echoed 
complacently,  forgetting  certain  of  its  gravest  implications,  the 
Bismarckian  view  that  an  united  Habsburg  Empire  was  essential 
to  Europe.  What  Bismarck  meant,  as  he  said  emphatically  else¬ 
where,  was  that  an  united  Austria  was  essential  to  Germany;  and 
in  echoing  his  opinion  to-day,  we  should  not  forget  that  a  complete 
change  in  our  international  relations  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  With  both  Russia  and  France  deposed  from 
the  position  of  “traditional  foe,’’  and  Germany  seated  in  their 
place,  it  might  be  rather  our  interest  to  see  Austria-Hungary 
enfeebled,  or  even  dissolved,  so  long  as  the  fragments  group  them- 
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selves  along  lines  of  force  not  antagonistic  to  ourselves.  Such  easy 
reasoning,  however,  may  be  fallacious  for  two  good  reasons.  The 
first  is  that  Austrian  Germanism,  attacked  by  tougher  elements 
and  cynically  sacrificed  by  the  German  statesmen  of  Vienna,  is 
disa25pearing  rapidly,  and  it  is  our  advantage  to  see  Austria  com¬ 
pletely  Slavicised  before  she  dissolves — if  she  is  fated  ever  to 
dissolve.  The  second  reason  is  that  owing  to  the  military,  political, 
and  moral  weakening  of  the  Russian  Empire,  there  exists  at  present 
on  the  European  continent  no  rival  which  could  prevent  Germany 
appropriating  what  fragments  of  Austria  she  chose,  and  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  the  appearance  of  a  progressive,  organised,  and  powerful 
Slav  State,  towards  which  the  non-German  elements  of  Austria  could 
move  under  the  natural  gravitation  of  race. 

To  look  at  Austria-Hungary  as  mere  raw  material  for  future 
race-combinations  may  seem  reasoning  a  little  too  far  ahead,  and 
away  from  the  problems  of  the  day.  But  surely  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  the  “  new  way  of  life  ”  in  politics,  which  the  Spectator 
has  lately  been  demanding,  can  find  most  useful  application.  The 
underlying  vice  of  our  foreign  policy  during  the  last  two  years  is 
that  it  has  been  concerned  with  too  immediate  issues.  The  world, 
in  a  political  sense,  has  been  too  much  with  us.  A  few  Dreadnoughts 
more  or  less,  a  few  million  extra  tin-cans  and  pewter  spoons  produced 
in  industrial  Western  Germany,  have  seemed  to  us  of  infinitely 
greater  import  than  factors  which  have  governed  Europe’s  destiny 
for  two  thousand  years,  and  will  continue  to  govern  it  long  after 
Dreadnoughts  and  pewter  spoons  are  forgotten.  We  have  been 
devising  only  obvious,  superficial  solutions  to  obvious,  superficial 
problems.  It  was  this  over-concern  with  our  immediate  rivalry 
with  Berlin  which  led  to  the  hanging  out  of  the  scarecrow  Triple 
Entente,  rent  last  March  into  its  constituent  rags  by  the  wind  of 
united  Germanism.  Austrian  affairs,  both  as  regards  the  Hungarian 
and  the  Slav  question,  have  lately  taken  a  turn  which  makes  it 
imperative  for  us  to  consider  them  from  the  standpoint  of  much 
larger  issues.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  key  to  the  question. 
Which  of  the  two  most  numerous  Continental  peoples  is  to  dominate 
in  Europe?  lies  within  a  tw'o-hundred  mile  radius  of  this  city;  that 
it  is  there  the  antagonists,  Germans  and  Slavs,  must  decide  a  battle 
which  is  in  a  sense  our  battle,  for  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
which  we  preach  as  necessary  to  our  safety  can  only  permanently 
be  upheld  by  preventing  too  great  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
race. 

The  first  politician  I  met  in  the  Austrian  capital  spoke  of  the 
blunder  which  is  being  made  in  Paris,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg 
in  interpreting  Austria’s  diplomatic  resurrection  and  her  naval  and 
military  projects  as  factors  which  necessarily  make  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  Germany  and  Germanism.  The  most  resolute  opposition  to 
the  new  active  policy  initiated  by  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand 
and  his  nominee,  Baron  d’Aehrenthal,  comes  not  at  all  from 
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Hungarians  and  Slavs,  but  from  that  part  of  the  German 
population  which  looks  most  to  Berlin,  and  prides  itself  most  on 
the  essential  unity  of  the  German  race  on  a  progressive,  anti-Clerical 
basis.  From  this  quarter  come  daily  warnings  against  the  new 
Jesuit  plot  to  arm  against  Austrian  progress,  to  fight  the  supposed 
battles  of  Rome,  and  to  use  the  Catholic  Slavs,  “the  janissaries  of 
Papism,”  as  a  material  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  what  little 
remains  of  real  Germanism,  that  is.  Liberal  Germanism,  in  Austria. 
Even  the  four  Austrian  Dreadnoughts  fit  well  into  this  theory, 
since  they  are  to  be  built,  not  against  England,  but  against  Italy  in 
the  interests  of  the  Roman  Curia.  If  this  is  not  mere  alarmism,  we 
must  see  that  there  is  a  weak  as  well  as  a  strong  side  to  the 
recently-emphasised  Austro-German  solidarity;  and  that  the  renas¬ 
cence  of  Austria  as  a  Catholic  Slav  Power  may  not  be  altogether  a 
disadvantage  for  the  general  aim  of  our  policy  :  opposition  to  the 
too  rapid  expansion  of  Germany.  For  reasons  which  he  did  not 
mean  and  could  not  foresee,  Bismarck  will  have  been  right  in 
declaring  a  strong,  united  Austria  essential  to  Europe.  The  Austrian 
from  whom  I  borrow  this  argument  w'ent  even  further,  and  predicted 
that  if  the  new  policy  succeeded,  the  relations  between  Berlin  and 
Vienna  would  become  not  unlike  the  relations  between  Vienna  and 
Rome.  Just  as  irreconcilable  differences  of  aim  do  not  prevent  the 
Austro-Italian  alliance  being  a  fact,  so  the  alliance  between  Berlin 
and  Vienna  may  exist,  despite  the  marked  difference  between 
modern,  Lutheran,  industrial  German  Germany,  and  a  mediseval. 
Catholic,  Slav  State  like  Austria.  A  triumph  of  the  Slav  idea  would 
mean  the  secession  of  Austria  from  Germany.  As  a  fact,  the  long- 
harboured  plan  to  detach  Austria  from  Germany  has  been  lately 
abandoned  by  the  Austrian  Slavs  only  as  the  result  of  Russia’s 
blunders  and  weakness;  and  it  is  open  to  revival  should  Russia, 
after  a  successful  Revolution,  become  a  modern  and  efficient  State. 
The  recantation  of  their  Russian  leanings  by  the  Czechs,  which 
took  place  in  the  Reichsrat  on  June  3rd,  proves  that  it  is  not  only 
we  who  have  blundered  in  our  dealings  with  St.  Petersburg;  and 
that  the  sound  British  policy  was  to  abstain  from  Ententes  with 
Russia  while  she  was  weak  and  reactionary,  and  to  use  our  influence 
to  foster  reforms  with  a  view  to  a  real  alliance  should  Germany 
really  prove  the  menace  she  appears  to  our  alarmists.  Meantime, 
there  seems  to  be  no  school  of  Austrians  which  regards  the  Triple 
Alliance  as  more  than  a  temporary  expedient.  That  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  and  Baron  d’Aehrenthal  to  arm 
against  Italy  no  one  in  Vienna  doubts.  The  publicists  who  support 
the  new  policy  unanimously  insist  upon  the  probability  of  an  Italian 
attack;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  only  connection  in  which  they 
mention  Great  Britain  is  as  ally  of  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  minor 
Slav  States  in  an  attempt  to  break  up  Austria,  establish  Italy 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  create  a  Greater  Servia,  and 
solidify  Russian  influence  in  the  Balkans — all,  of  course,  not  out 
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of  love  for  Slavs  or  Italians,  but  in  order  to  build  a  lasting  bulwark 
against  Germany’s  march  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Balkans, 
and  to  Asia  Minor.  One  ingenious  Austrian  alarmist^  even  brings 
into  the  combination  the  Ottoman  Empire,  whose  interest  in  aiding 
the  execution  of  this  plan  needs  no  explanation. 

The  average  Viennese  politician  disbelieves  in  all  these  grandiose 
projects  of  defence  and  offence.  All  Austrian  plans  require  settled 
relations  with  Hungary,  and  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  if  his 
sayings  reported  day  by  day  in  the  Hungarian  press  are  genuine,  is 
in  no  way  anxious  for  settled  relations  save  on  a  basis  which 
Hungary  will  not  accept.  In  Austria,  too,  there  are  signs  of  a 
rapid  decline  of  the  militant-patriotic  spirit  of  the  last  year.  The 
same  Austrians  who  in  May  were  celebrating  the  Aspern  centenary 
in  an  Aspern  spirit,  will  probably  remember  Wagram  in  July  in  a 
purely  Wagram  spirit.  The  one  thing  that  keeps  the  new  move¬ 
ment  alive  is  the  gospel  that  Napoleon’s  “great  statesman  and 
warrior’’  has  come  in  the  form  of  the  Archduke,  and  that  he  and 
his  Bismarck,  the  Foreign  Minister,  are  destined  to  finish  with 
Magyar  and  other  Separatism,  arm  the  Empire  on  land  and  sea, 
and  put  fresh  plausibility  into  the  Kaiser  Friedrich’s  Austria  erit 
in  orbe  ultima.  These  optimists  who  hold  this  faith  are  at  present 
busily  exploiting  the  mystical  attachment  which  exists,  even  among 
Catholic  Germans  beyond  the  Bohemian  frontier,  to  the  Habsburg 
house.  Alone  on  the  Continent,  they  preach,  the  Habsburgs  repre¬ 
sent  the  Koman  and  real  Imperial  idea  of  an  union  of  innumerable 
races  under  a  dominant  culture,  an  idea  infinitely  more  grandiose 
and  inspiring  than  the  mere  parochial  Nationalism  which  constitutes 
the  strength  of  other  modern  Empires.  “  Es  gibt  hierjuer,"  affirms 
a  friend  of  the  Heir ,2  “ein  bezeichnendes  Bild  aus  dem  roemischen 
Alterturn — das  Symbol  der  fasces,  des  Liktoren-Buendels." 
Austria’s  solution  of  the  Polish  problem,  in  which  Russia  and 
Prussia  still  muddle  incompetently  and  inhumanly,  is  a  case  in 
point,  which  the  Austrian  Poles  have  just  shown  they  understand 
by  refusing  to  join  the  Slavonic  pilgrimage  to  St.  Petersburg,  which 
has  ended  up  so  amazingly  in  the  Reichsrat.  The  extent  to  which 
Clerical  writers  carry  their  devotion  is  shown  by  a  pamphlet  on 
“The  Future  of  Austria,’’  in  which  it  is  amusingly  shown  that  the 
morganatic  marriage  of  the  Archduke  with  the  Bohemian  Countess 
Sophie  Chotek  is  a  new  fulfilment  of  the  historic  “tu  felix  Austria 
nube,”  inasmuch  as  it  was  that  pious  and  clever  lady,  says  the 
writer,  who  nerved  the  Heir  to  acquire  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  to 
the  glory  of  the  universal  Church. 

The  cult  of  the  future  Kaiser,  though  shared  at  present  by  few, 
is,  I  am  told,  increasing  in  strength.  The  theory  of  a  vigorous 

(1)  Die  Vorgeschichte  von  1866  und  19??.  Von  einem  alten  kaiserlichen 
Soldaten.  Wien  und  Leipzig,  1909. 

(2)  ErzhtTzog  Franz  Ferdinand  von  Oesterreich-Este.  Von  Baron  von 
Falkenegg.  Berlin,  1908. 
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and  unifying  Austria  is  declining  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
finding  a  solution  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  dispute  which  will  satisfy 
the  Austrian  industrial  class,  and  the  Hungarian  patriots;  and  at 
the  same  time  accord  with  the  rigid  view  of  the  indivisibility  of 
the  Empire  held  by  Austria’s  new  rulers.  The  parochial  modern 
world  seems  to  be  proving  too  much  for  Roman  Imperialism.  It 
IS  none  the  less  true  that  Vienna  and  Budapest  expect  no  violent 
convulsions  from  what,  after  all,  is  only  one  more  crisis  in  their 
mutual  relations.  Hungary  is  not  strong  enough  at  home  to  provoke 
trouble.  Clear-sighted  Hungarians  with  whom  I  have  talked  admit 
quite  frankly  the  vanity  of  the  old  boast  that  the  Magyars  are  the 
one  sound,  united,  and  homogeneous  people  in  the  Empire.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  aggressive  Czechs  in  their  relations  to  the  Germans 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  they  make  little  or  no  progress  against 
their  non-Magyar  majority,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Germans,  whom  all  races  easily  assimilate.  Their  numerical  weak¬ 
ness  at  home,  their  oligarchical  traditions,  and  their  narrow  nation¬ 
alism  and  intolerance  are  dangers  they  must  face.  Their  capacity 
for  making  enemies  is  without  parallel.  In  Budapest  I  met  a 
Russian  acquaintance  who  complained  that  at  a  country  railway- 
station  he  got  a  Magyar  answer  to  a  question  put  in  German.  When 
he  explained  that  as  a  Russian  he  could  not  be  expected  to  speak 
Hungarian,  the  official  answered  in  perfect  German:  “We  give 
information  only  in  the  official  language,”  and  not  until  an  inter¬ 
preter  was  found  was  the  information  asked  for  given.  Hating  the 
Germans,  being  hated  by  Slavs,  doing  their  best  to  irritate  the 
capitalist-industrial  class  of  Austria,  ringed  round  with  enemies,  the 
Magyars,  whether  they  succeed  or  fail  in  their  present  attempt  to 
establish  economic  independence,  are  likely  to  find  some  troublesome 
problems  ahead  of  them.  There  is  a  large  class  of  influential 
Austrian  subjects  of  all  races  who  repeat  with  malicious  pleasure 
the  saying  ascribed  to  the  Archduke  that  “Hungary  must  be  con¬ 
quered  once  every  century.”  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  development 
of  Zolltrennung  projects  is  already  having  a  bad  effect  upon  Austrian 
capitalist  enterprise.  Its  effect  is  equally  bad  on  Hungarian  agricul¬ 
ture.  At  the  present  time  Austria  takes  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
Hungary’s  grain  exports;  and  as  Hungarian  industry  is  already 
growing  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  lack  of  capital  and  the  distinct 
anti-industrial  habit  of  the  Magyars  allow,  it  is  easy  to  think  with 
those  Hungarians  who,  not  blinded  by  Nationalist  ideas,  regard  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  fiscal  union  as  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  State.  Austria  and  Hungary  are  both  still  essen¬ 
tially  agricultural  States  with  infinitely  more  community  of  economic 
interest  than  exists  within  the  German  Customs  Union.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  just  as  fiscal  union  led  to  the  complete  political 
union  of  Germany  so  fiscal  separation  would  lead  to  the  complete 
separation  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  with  probably  much  worse 
results  for  the  isolated  Hungarians  than  for  any  of  the  other  peoples 
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of  the  Empire,  each  of  which  may  be  drawn  into  a  larger  synthesis 
by  the  irresistible  gravitation  of  race. 

In  regarding  Austria-Hungary  only  as  a  mainstay  of  Germanism 
and  as  a  possible  sea-power  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  have  been 
inclined  to  lose  sight  of  this  remoter  issue.  Perhaps — and  with  good 
cause — we  are  tired  of  hearing  talk  of  imminent  dissolutiorv,  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  races  which  hate  one  another  so  heartily  living 
together  much  longer.  However,  even  if  we  accept  the  boast  of 
Friedrich  III.,  Austria’s  home  problems  remain  of  incalculable 
importance  in  their  bearing  upon  that  equilibrium  of  races  which 
can  alone  prevent  the  unrivalled  predominance  in  Europe  of  any 
particular  Power.  At  present,  for  reasons  good  or  bad,  we  hold 
that  the  disturbing  force  in  Europe  is  Germanism;  and  to  oppose 
it  we  have  gone  into  various  sentimerftal  anti-German  combinations 
which  require  the  abandonment  of  our  old-time  delusion  that  Russia 
is  a  powerful  foe,  and  the  harbouring  of  what  seems  the  much  more 
injurious  delusion  that  she  may  prove  a  powerful  friend.  We 
recognise  that  the  two  races  with  the  widest  future  in  Europe  are 
beyond  question  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs;  and,  pursuing  our 
immemorial  Continental  policy  of  combining  with  the  weaker  against 
the  stronger,  we  have  thrown  in  our  lot  with  the  Slavs.  At  6rst 
sight  that  policy  is  just  as  obviously  wise  as  the  policy  of  helping 
Spain  against  Napoleon  and  the  dissolving  Ottoman  Empire  against 
the  Tsar  Nicholas  I.  The  fundamental  difference,  however,  between 
our  new  and  our  old  policies  has  already  made  itself  plain*  Our  old 
policies,  on  the  whole,  succeeded.  Our  new  policy  has  already 
failed.  We  were  beaten  by  Germanism  in  the  last  phase  of  the 
Balkan  question;  and  we  were  beaten  because  of  the  insufficiency 
of  our  allies.  Yet,  despite  this  failure,  it  remains  true  that  the 
Slavs  are  the  best  raw  material  out  of  which  to  create  a  bulwark 
against  aggressive  Germanism ;  that  under  a  civilised  and  social 
government  they  develop  exceptionally  strong  Nationalist  ideas,  and 
powers  of  assimilation  far  greater  than  their  rivals’  powers  of  resist¬ 
ance  ;  and  there  is  likewise  no  doubt  that  under  despotic  misgovem- 
ment  their  racial  aggressiveness  is  transmuted  into  pessimistic 
acquiescence  and  vague  cosmopolitanism.  The  recent  history  of 
the  Slavs  in  Austria,  of  the  Slavs  in  Russia,  and  of  the  unnaturally 
inverted  relations  which  exist  between  them  is  sufficient  proof  of 
that. 

The  struggle  of  cultures  in  Central  and  East  Europe  is  trenchant 
disproof  of  the  theory  that  a -higher  civilisation  necessarily  absorbs 
or  extinguishes  a  lower  civilisation,  or  rules  it  unchallenged  for 
ever.  The  cultivated  Teutonic  peoples  are  finding  out  the  vanity  of 
that  delusion  to-day.  In  Finland  the  Swedes  are  vanishing  before 
a  non-Aryan  race,  as  are  the  Germans  in  Hungary,  where  the  less 
civilised  Slavs  struggle  for  existence  with  success.  On  the  Baltic 
coast  the  barons  and  bourgeoisie  who  represent  German  culture  are 
being  rapidly  wiped  out  by  beggarly  Esthonians  and  Letts.  In 
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Prussia  the  “  lower  ”  Slav  presses  so  hard  that  the  Ostmarkenpoliiik 
is  to-day  a  mere  measure  of  defence.  Poles  remain  Poles  in  Berlin, 
and  win  local  elections  in  the  mining  and  industrial  centres  of 
Westphalia.  The  Berlin  Nationalist  newspapers  lately  discovered 
to  their  horror  that  there  were  a  hundred  Sokol  unions  in  Western 
Germany.  But  it  is  here  in  Austria,  the  historic  land  of  the  Teutonic 
Kulturtraeger,  that  German  culture  and  the  German  race  vanish 
most  rapidly.  Since  the  rejection  of  the  Federalist  plan  of  Palacky 
and  Rieger  in  1848,  Austrian  Germanism  has  marched  steadily  to 
extinction.  To-day,  not  content  with  driving  the  Germans  from 
the  local  bureaucracy  and  schools,  and  from  such  essentially 
“German”  institutions  as  banks,  the  aggressive  Czechs  demand 
universities  in  even  such  Teutonic  strongholds  as  Bruenn.  The 
Germans  of  Bohemia  still  own  the  land  and  pay  the  taxes,  but 
there  their  privileges  end.  The  mixed  marriages  which  take  place 
on  the  various  German-Czech  “  frontiers  ”  usually  produce  pure  Slav 
children,  who  stand  at  street  comers  and  shout  abuse  at  their 
German  uncles  and  aunts.  Austrian  Germans  themselves  point  out 
with  despair  that  they  are  helpless  against  the  Czechs  because  they 
lack  the  racial  sense,  because  they  are  Socialists,  or  Liberals,  or 
Christian-Socialists,  but  never  primarily  Germans,  whereas  the 
Czech,  whatever  his  party,  is  always  firstly  a  Slav.  At  present  the 
Czechs  are  raiding  Vienna,  and  the  dominant  Christian-Socialist 
party,  which  thinks  only  of  the  Church,  treats  the  assault  with  an 
indifference  best  characterised  by  Dr,  Lueger’s  much-quoted  “Lasni’s 
ma  meine  Boehm'n  in  Ruahl"  The  best  German  newspapers  in 
Austria  are  cosmopolitan  in  tone,  and  care  nothing  whatever  for  the 
cause  of  the  race;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  anti- 
Clericals,  the  real  champions  of  Germanism  in  Austria  live  and 
work  in  North  Germany;  and  it  is  thence  alone  the  Pan-German 
impulse  is  derived. 

Were  all  the  hundred  and  fifty  million  Slavs  of  Europe  and  Asia 
in  the  militant  mood  of  the  Austrian  Czechs  and  Poles,  we  should 
have  no  more  cause  to  fear  German  expansion.  But  the  Slav  races 
themselves  are  divided  in  ideals  and  aspirations.  The  Western 
Slavs — the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Slovenians — are  all  aggressive, 
Nationalist,  and  anti-German.  Differing  themselves  in  race,  they  are 
all  anti-German.  Their  literature  is  Nationalist,  militant,  and 
inspired  by  political  aims.  Their  literary  and  athletic  unions  are 
infinitely  more  alive  than  any  Pan-German  leagues.  They  are 
exactly  what  ill-informed  persons  who  writfe  of  “  Pan-Slavism  ” 
imagine  the  Russians  to  be.  The  East  Slavs  have  ideas  of  an 
entirely  different  kind.  They  are  cosmopolitan  quietists.  They  have 
no  political  and  absolutely  no  racial  aims.  True,  during  the  “days 
of  freedom  ”  of  October-December,  1905,  there  was  a  great  outbreak 
of  political  energy,  shown  chiefly  in  edifying  books  about  British 
local  government  and  German  universal  suffrage.  But  this  political 
movement  was  not  Nationalist  and  Slav,  but  was  inspired  by  the 
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desire  to  establish  a  civilised  government  upon  Western  and  non- 
Slav  lines.  Had  the  Russian  revolution  triumphed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  given  birth  to  a  healthy  Nationalist  and  Slav 
movement  based  upon  national  self-confidence  and  pride.  Its  failure 
killed  all  hopes  of  Nationalism.  To-day  Russian  social  life  and 
Russian  literature  are  marked  by  a  complete  indifference  to  all 
national  aims.  Politics  are  forgotten.  The  striking  workman  has 
taken  to  vodka;  the  student  to  other  forms  of  dissipation,  and  even 
— invariable  sign  of  depression  in  Russia — sometimes  to  study. 
With  political  and  social  literature  has  passed  away  the  old  good- 
humoured  satire.  The  prophets  of  to-day  are  M.  Kuprin,  M. 
Andreyeff,  and  M.  Artsibasheff.  The  psychopathy  of  sexual  perver¬ 
sion  is  the  sole  theme  which  is  handled  with  insight  and  skill. 
Immersed  in  gloomy  reflections  upon  their  own  helplessness  and 
racial  insufficiency,  the  Russians  look  with  amazement  at  their 
kinsmen  in  Austria,  who,  vigorous,  reckless,  certain  of  themselves 
and  of  their  destiny,  have  lately  carried  their  assurance  so  far  as 
to  claim  a  sort  of  moral  protectorate  over  their  Eastern  cousins, 
and  even  to  boast  that  they,  the  Slavs  of  the  West,  are  the  natural 
defenders  of  the  imperilled  Empire  of  the  Tsars. 

The  relations  between  the  Austrian  and  the  Russian  Slavs  have 
long  been  a  source  of  bewilderment  to  persons  who  did  not  know 
that  Pan-Slavism  to-day  is  a  purely  missionary  movement,  directed, 
not  from  Moscow,  but  from  Prague,  to  convert  indifferent  and 
apathetic  Russians,  most  of  whom  imagine  that  the  last  of  their 
own  Pan- Slavs  died  at  about  the  date  of  the  last  Russo-Turkish 
War.  To  this  missionary  movement  the  Russians  failed  to  respond. 
The  Czechs  and  Poles,  visiting  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  year  after 
year,  blundered  exactly  as  blunder  missionaries  of  religion  in  exag¬ 
gerating  the  number  and  importance  of  their  converts.  Ignorant  of 
Russian  conditions,  speaking  languages  differing  from  Russian  as 
French  differs  from  Portuguese,  they  wholly  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  their  reception.  Greeted  by  a  few  Conservative  country 
gentlemen,  and  a  few  members  of  the  Black  Hundred,  they  imagined 
they  were  conferring  with  the  leaders  of  Russian  thought.  The  real 
Russians  were  meantime  laughing  at  the  comedy,  and  asking  what 
these  Austrian  Slavs  were  about.  Not  even  the  Japanese  War 
and  the  Revolution  opened  the  West  Slavs’  eyes  to  the  twin  facts 
that  Russia  was  helpless  to  aid  them;  and  that  she  could  take  no 
interest  whatever  in  their  fate,  being  absorbed  by  only  one  ambition  : 
an  ambition  to  borrow  the  political  institutions,  clothes,  idioms, 
literature,  customs,  freedom,  and  order  of  the  hated  West,  and 
to  rid  herself  of  the  duga  and  knout,  which  the  greatest  of 
Russian  social  critics,  Turgenieff,  declared  were  the  sole  cultural 
products  of  the  Muscovite  race.  For  some  obscure  reason,  the 
Austrian  Slav  missionaries  this  year  wohe  up  to  the  fact  that 
Russia,  except  in  numbers  and  extent  of  territory,  could  no  longer 
claim  to  be  the  head  of  the  Slav  world,  and  that  in  all  the  essentials 
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of  racial  vigour  she  stood  last  and  alone.  One  reason  for  this 
change  of  opinion  was  the  Russian  surrender  to  the  threats  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  But  what  influenced  still  more  the  Austrian 
visitors  was  the  hopelessly  vicious  policy  of  the  Tsar’s  government, 
which  they  found  was  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  break  up 
the  Empire,  to  set  peoples  and  religions  at  one  another’s  throats, 
to  revive  the  Revolution,  and  to  kill  every  attempt  of  the  Russian 
people  to  become  a  modern  and  efficient  race.  That  this  second 
factor  played  an  even  greater  part  than  the  first,  I  judge  from  the 
words  of  the  Czech  leader.  Dr.  Kramarz :  “  Much  has  changed  in 
the  past  year  for  the  worse.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but  of  the  aggravation  of  Russo-Polish 
relations  caused  by  the  renewed  persecution  of  the  Poles,  a  perse¬ 
cution  which  will  ruin  the  work  we  have  here  begun.”  ^  Other 
members  of  the  Austro-Slav  deputation  to  Russia  spoke  even  more 
plainly,  and  declared  that  the  increasing  misgovernment  of  the 
Tsar’s  Empire  was  a  fatal  blow  to  all  hopes  of  Slav  union  against 
Germanism. 

What  did  most  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Austrian  missionaries  of 
the  Pan-Slav  faith  was  the  renewed  persecution  of  Poland.  They 
saw  that  Nicholas  II.,  not  content  with  reviving  all  the  old  crimes 
and  blunders  which  four  years  ago  drove  almost  every  race  he 
rules  into  open  rebellion,  had  chosen  this  inappropriate  hour  of 
diplomatic  defeat  to  deprive  himself  of  the  support  of  the  only 
Conservative  element  in  his  Empire.  For  religious,  cultural,  and 
traditional  reasons,  the  Pole  of  to-day,  like  the  Irishman,  however 
strong  his  Nationalism,  is  never  a  revolutionist.  To  the  first  two 
Russian  Dumas,  in  which  illiterate  but  revolutionary  Russia  was  , 
represented  by  the  most  violent  reformers,  the  pious,  disciplined 
Poles  sent  Clerical,  Agrarian  Tories,  on  all  economic  and  liberationist 
questions  as  sound  reactionaries  as  any  Prussian  Junker.  When 
I  was  last  in  St.  Petersburg,  those  Russians  who  believed  in  the 
Revolution,  were  boasting  that  they  would  force  Nicholas  II.  to 
drop  his  greater  title  Imperator  Vserossiaki,  and  with  his  second 
title,  Taar  Polski,  rule  in  peace  over  the  only  anti-revolutionary  race 
in  his  Empire.  Yet,  apparently  resolved  to  reduce  his  whole  Empire 
to  uniformity  of  passive  revolt,  the  Tsar  has  since  begun  a  system¬ 
atic,  wholly  causeless  campaign  against  the  Poles,  against  their 
religion,  their  education,  and  what  remains  of  the  political  rights 
they  were  granted  by  the  Manifesto  of  1905.  Two  years  ago,  the 
Poles  were  deprived  of  their  constitutionally  fixed  representation  in 
the  Duma.  The  next  anti-Polish  measure  was  the  project  for 
cutting  out  of  Poland  the  district  of  Cholm  and  forming  it  into  a 
Russian  province.  Now  there  follow  plans  for  reducing  the  Polish 
Duma  representation  still  further,  and  for  similarly  cheating  the 
Poles  of  their  rights  in  the  Council  of  State;  and  on  top  of  these 
big  injustices  comes  a  series  of  minor  and  petty  acts  of  oppression, 

(1)  Russkoe  Slovo,  May  25th. 
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such  as  excluding  the  Poles  from  certain  of  the  public  services.  Is 
it  a  wonder  that  the  Austrian  Poles  who  were  preparing  to  visit 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  declared  that  they  could  commit  no 
such  “act  of  treason  to  the  race,”  and  that  the  Czech  deputies 
who  did  make  the  pilgrimage  agreed  that  Russia’s  anti-Slav  crimes 
had  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  common  political  action  against 
German  aggression? 

I  happened  to  arrive  in  Vienna  on  what  will  no  doubt  be  regarded 
as  the  historic  day  on  which  the  most  capable  leader  of  the  Western 
Slavs  formally  renounced  for  ever  all  hopes  of  acting  with  Russia, 
and  admitted  that  his  party  had  blundered  hopelessly  in  regarding 
the  Tsar’s  Empire  as  an  ally  in  the  struggle  of  race.  On  June  3rd 
Dr.  Kramarz  rose  in  the  Reichsrat  during  the  debate  on  the  Bosnian 
Bank  question,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  parties,  declared  that 
the  Russophile  policy  of  the  Austrian  Slavs  for  the  past  generation 
was  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  that  it  was  childish  to  attempt  to  detach 
Austria  from  Germany,  that  Germanism  was  triumphant,  that 
Russia  was  helpless,  and  that  so  far  from  being  protector  and  patron 
of  the  Austrian  Slavs  she  herself  badly  needed  their  protection  and 
patronage.  I  think  that  no  speech  delivered  during  the  past  twenty 
years  made  such  a  profound  impression  upon  the  Austrian  public, 
or  was  commented  on  at  such  length  and  with  such  astonishment 
in  the  Press. 

For  fifteen  years  (said  Dr.  Kramarz),  I  have  been  trying  in  the  Delegations 
to  influence  the  guides  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  direction  of  detaching  Austria 
from  her  exclusive  alliance  with  Germany,  and  of  seeking  a  rapprochement 
with  Russia.  ...  A  year  ago,  when  speaking  in  St.  Petersburg,  I  worked  not 
without  effect  for  such  a  rapprochement.  .  .  .  The  annexation  (of  Bosnia- 
Ilerzegovina)  has  destroyed  all  this.  For  that  which  England,  France,  and 
Russia  feared  most,  that  which  was  most  dreaded  by  the  Slavs  of  Austria,  has 
taken  place — an  Austro-German  Block  has  been  established  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Adriatic.  Austrian  Slavs  have  dreaded  that  they  would  be  involved  in 
all  the  dangers  created  by  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany,  by  her  fight  for  a 
Weltsfellung.  We  see  to-day  that  nothing  will  succeed  in  detaching  Austria 
from  Germany.  .  .  .  For  us  Slavs  there  remains  nothing  more  in  the  domain  of 
foreign  politics.  We  must  bow  our  heads  before  the  irresistiWe  might  of 
Germany,  and  accept  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  Germany.  Our  dream 
of  a  rapprochement  with  Russia  was  the  dream  of  a  child. 

Thereupon  Dr.  Kramarz  developed  an  entirely  new  idea  of  the 
maternal  relation  of  the  vigorous  and  cultivated  West  Slavs  to 
emasculated,  misgoverned,  and  hopeless  Russia.  This  idea  springs  • 
from  that  dread  of  the  economic  expansion  of  Germany  which  is  so 
amusingly  expressed  by  a  Russian  alarmist,  M.  Dobrievitch.  “In 
1616,”  writes  Dobrievitch  in  his  book,  Po  Yevropu,  “the  Poles  stood 
before  Moscow*;  in  1812  Napoleon  dwelt  in  the  Kremlin;  in  1912 
Germany  will  have  annexed  our  old  capital — with  ledgers  and  three 
months’  bills  of  exchange.”  German  industrialism,  explained  Dr. 
Kramarz,  is  everywhere  a  Germanising  gospel.  No  doubt  Dr.  Kramarz 
was  thinking  of  Lodz,  where  in  a  generation  German  factory- 
managers  and  commercial -travellers  have  turned  a  purely  Polish 
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and  Jewish  centre  into  a  town  as  German,  in  all  the  essentials  of 
industrial  civilisation,  as  is  Breslau  or  Koenigsberg.  In  this  fight, 
says  Dr.  Kramarz,  the  Russians,  with  their  low  culture  and  their 
bad  government,  are  hopelessly  outclassed.  Their  sole  protectors 
are  the  West  Slavs,  the  Czechs,  and  the  Poles,  who  being  fairly 
civilised,  are  themselves  making  successful  raids  upon  the  German 
industrial  monopoly  which  exists  all  over  Central  Europe.  “It  is 
lucky,”  reasoned  Dr.  Kramarz  to  the  amazed  Reichsrat,  “that 
Russia,  which  is  economically  impotent,  can  find  in  the  West  a 
bulwark  of  Slavdom.  For  while  she  is  in  her  present  condition, 
Germany’s  expansion  and  increasing  prosperity  are  a  deadly  peril 
to  her.”  In  reply  to  a  sneer  about  substituting  Slavische  Industrie- 
politik  for  high  diplomacy.  Dr.  Kramarz  repeated  that  “in  view  of 
the  industrial  expansion  of  Germany  it  is  a  vital  interest  that 
Russia  be  protected.”  Dr.  Kramarz  had  begun  by  explaining  that 
the  Russian  defeat  over  Bosnia-Herzegovina  had  opened  his  eyes 
to  her  hopeless  state.  But  when  he  had  got  to  this  point,  he  could 
not  repress  the  thought  which  he  had  expressed  openly  to  Russian 
interviewers  that  the  underlying  cause  of  the  diplomatic  defeat  and 
of  the  whole  East  Slav  canker,  industrial  and  political,  was  the 
criminal,  anti-civilising  policy  of  the  Tsar  and  his  favourites.  “It 
is  an  absolutely  suicidal  policy,”  said  the  Czech  leader,  “to  prevent 
the  Russian  Poles  progressing  in  culture.”  A  similar  thesis  he  had 
developed  in  his  speech  to  the  Slavonic  Society  at  Moscow: — 

While  Slovenians  and  Poles  wage  war  upon  Germans,  they  are  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  defend  it  against  the  German  attack.  It  is  the 
Western  Slavs  who  possess  the  most  strength  and  the  most  resources  to  with¬ 
stand  this  attack.  They  have  more  spirit  than  the  Russians;  they  realise  that 
they  have  to  fight;  they  trust  their  powers;  they  understand  themselves.  Out 
of  its  Poles  the  Russian  Government  could,  if  it  chose,  make  a  similar  advanced 
line  of  fortification  against  German  aggression.  But  for  that  the  first  thing 
needed  is  justice  to  the  ix>pulation  of  Poland. 

Here,  from  the  mouth  of  a  Slav,  from  the  mouth  of  the  ablest, 
most  resolute,  and  most  experienced  of  all  Slav  foes  of  the  Teutonic 
Kulturtraegcr,  we  have  the  truth  about  the  racial  struggle  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  a  struggle  in  which  we,  having  resolved  that 
it  is  our  policy  to  oppose  the  exaggerated  military  and  economic 
preponderance  of  Germany,  are  more  interested  than  any  other 
Power.  The  optimistic  West  Slavs,  we  see,  deceived  themselves. 
Engaged  themselves  in  a  fight  against  Germanism,  a  fight  of 
languages,  of  schools,  of  industries,  they  imagined  for  years  that 
they  had  a  natural  ally  who  could  back  them  with  diplomatic 
finesse  and  armed  force.  The  ally,  they  now  find,  is  absolutely 
worthless,  since  its  one  ambition  is  to  return  to  Asiatic  isolation, 
barbarism,  and  impotence;  and  to  attain  this  aim  it  sacrifices  the 
education,  the  industry,  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  which 
alone  constitute  the  strength  of  a  modern  State. 

The  mystery,  of  course,  is  how  the  Austrian  Slavs  kept  up  their 
delusions  about  Russia  so  long.  The  only  reasonable  explanation 
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is  that  in  their  desire  for  an  ally  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth, 
as  did  our  own  Foreign  Office  when,  also  out  hunting  for  friends,  it 
planned  the  Reval  visit  and  the  ridiculous  “Triple  Entente,”  whose 
vanity  and  vacuity  were  three  months  ago  exposed  to  the  laughter 
of  Europe.  There  is  a  close  parallel  between  the  errors  of  which 
Dr.  Kramarz  recants  and  the  errors  in  which  we,  apparently,  still 
persist.  Both  gathered  false  information,  ignored  the  opinions  of 
Russians  themselves  as  to  the  hopeless  condition  of  their  Empire, 
and  ignored  equally  the  opinions  of  those  Western  Europeans  who 
make  a  study  of  Russian  affairs.  Both  are  to-day  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  foes,  who  happened  to  be  correctly  informed,  perhaps 
not  because  of  any  special  objectivity  of  mind,  but  because  they 
wanted  to  take  a  black  view  of  Russia’s  position,  and  the  blackest 
view  they  took  happened  to  be  the  truth.  The  Austrian  Press  this 
month  is  making  just  the  same  superior  remarks  about  Dr.  Kramarz 
as  it  made  last  April  about  Sir  Edward  Grey.  “  It  was  the  original 
sin  of  the  Czechs,”  I  read  in  the  Vienna  Zeit,  “that  they  laid  them¬ 
selves  out  to  be  taken  in  on  the  Russian  question.  Yet  long  before 
the  East  Asian  War,  long  before  the  Russian  Revolution,  the 
complete  rottenness  of  the  Tsar’s  Empire  was  known.  The  his¬ 
torical  and  economic  literature  and  the  fiction  of  modern  Russia  are 
packed  with  testimony  as  to  the  corruption  of  ail  Russian  relations. 
Why  did  they  identify  themselves  with  a  hopeless  system  the 
rottenness  of  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  war,  finance,  and 
politics,  was  long  ago  known  to  all  the  world?”  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  we,  with  all  our  costly  service  of  ambassadors,  military 
attaches,  and  Consuls,  make  the  same  blunder?  and  why  does  not 
our  Foreign  Minister  who,  with  good  intentions  and  bad  information, 
misled  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  imaginary  re-organisation 
of  Russia  on  a  Constitutional  basis,  make  a  similar  frank  recanta¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  once  and  for  all  kill  the  foolish  talk  about  the 
Triple  Entente  which  compromises  our  policy  on  the  Continent,  and 
gives  our  foes  an  excuse  for  laughing  at  our  credulity  and  ignorance  ? 

I  am  quite  sure  that  when  we  adopt  the  Spectator’s  new  way  of 
thinking,  the  first  subject  of  our  destructive  criticism  will  be,  not 
only  this  Triple  Entente,  but  all  Ententes  as  bases  for  political  and 
strategical  combinations.  An  Entente  is  an  excellent  thing  if  it 
embraces  not  two  nations,  but  all  nations,  but  in  that  case  it  has 
no  political  import.  The  French,  for  use  in  other  connections,  have 
an  idiom :  V entente  est  au  diseur,  and  that  idiom  so  admirably 
expresses  the  truth  about  our  recent  proceedings  that  it  should 
be  hung  up  at  our  Foreign  Office,  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  and  in  the 
Palace  Square  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Triple  Entente  meant  to 
each  of  the  three  diseurs  exactly  what  in  his  delusions  or  presump¬ 
tion  he  chose  to  make  it  mean.  To  those  of  our  publicists  who 
applaud  it,  it  means,  I  gather,  that  some  day  France  and  Russia 
will  join  us  to  check  Germany’s  pretentions,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  to  the  ruler  of  Russia  it  means  that  we  shall  supply  him  with 
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money  to  subsidise  the  sanguinary  Soyus  of  the  Kussian  people  and 
the  other  leagues  of  assassins  and  agents  provocateurs  in  whom  alone 
of  his  subjects  he  sees  virtue  and  wisdom.  A  sham  without  ideaology 
or  material  force  behind  it,  it  is  bound  always  to  collapse,  as  it 
collapsed  last  March,  on  the  first  impact  of  a  blood  and  iron  alliance. 
Meantime  its  sole  function  is  to  supply  the  statesmen  of  this  city 
and  of  Berlin  with  material  for  corrosive  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of 
our  Foreign  Office,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Historians,  I  expect, 
will  name  it  the  Triple  Malentendu,  and  cite  it  as  a  characteristic 
diplomatic  product  of  a  nation  which  has  lost  the  capacity  to  make 
up  its  mind. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  take  account  of  what  military  co-operation 
with  Russia  to  uphold  the  balance  of  Europe  would  mean.  Firstly, 
we  should  remember  that  Russia’s  position  as  against  Germany 
is  altered  infinitely  more  by  the  disappearance  of  her  fleet  than  even 
by  her  degeneration  from  a  military  to  a  police  Power.  While  Russia 
could  defend  herself  in  the  Baltic,  even  a  defensive  policy  in  Poland 
would  have  hampered  Germany.  But  to-day  Russia  would  prove  a 
useful  ally  only  in  case  we  were  prepared  to  send  at  least  half  our 
fleet  to  defend  St.  Petersburg  against  a  German  descent.  Of  course, 
since  the  digging  of  the  Kiel  Canal  any  such  a  division  of  forces 
would  mean  our  immediate  destruction.  Yet  without  a  fleet  to 
defend  it  the  Russian  capital  has  for  five  years  been  as  defenceless  as 
the  meanest  fishing  village  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  M.  Menschikoff, 
one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  entertaining  of  Russian  alarmists, 
has  lately  sprung  this  truth  upon  his  compatriots,  and  warns  them 
quite  needlessly  that  Germany  will  attack  St.  Petersburg  in  this 
coming  month  of  July,  and  a  better  authority.  General  Batianoff, 
advises  his  Government  to  flee  to  Moscow,  as  the  Government  of 
Servia  lately  proposed  to  flee  to  Nisch.  I  have  been  at  some  trouble 
to  collect  the  opinions  of  German  and  Austrian  soldiers  on  this 
question,  and  I  find  that,  though  they  say  nothing  about  July,  they 
hold  that  an  attack  upon  St.  Petersburg  from  the  sea  side  would 
be  the  first  operation  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  war.  St.  Petersburg 
is  no  Port  Arthur,  near  which  nevertheless,  Japan,  though  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  sudden  attack  from  a  powerful  fleet,  had  no  difficulty 
in  landing  a  hundred  thousand  men.  It  is  an  open  city.  M.  Men- 
Bchikoff  warns  his  countrymen  that  the  Finns,  Ests,  and  Letts  would 
help  the  invader,  and  therein  he  is  right,  but  he  forgets  that  the 
mass  of  Russians  would  themselves  welcome  and  assist  any  civilised 
invader  who  gave  them  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  present  bloody 
and  feeble  despotism.  I  make  this  statement  with  a  proper  sense 
of  responsibility,  having  been  in  Russia  in  the  days  of  Mukden  and 
Tsushima,  when  the  Intelligentsia  and  the  Socialist  proletariat  of 
the  capital  openly  rejoiced  at  what  they  called  “defeats  for  the 
Government,  not  for  Russia.”  Russian  strategists  do  not  ignore 
this  danger.  They  know  that  Germany  will  not  repeat  the  blunders 
of  Napoleon  when  she  can  profitably  copy  the  facile  strategy  of 
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Japan  under  infinitely  more  favourable  conditions  than  those  with 
which  Japan  successfully  coped. ^  It  is  plain,  then,  that  Russia, 
as  long  as  she  remains  without  a  fleet,  will  merely  act  as  a  drag 
upon  any  combination  she  enters;  and  that  the  only  way  to  turn 
to  profit  such  land  power  as  she  still  possesses  is  to  guarantee  her 
defence  by  sea,  an  obligation  which  would  mean  doubling  our  fleet. 
The  Berlin  Press  lately  published  telegrams  stating  that  the 
Tsarskoe  Selo  camarilla  had  resolved  to  build  four  Dreadnoughts, 
illegally  ignoring  the  Duma’s  refusal  to  vote  money  for  them.  The 
story  has  proved  true — further  proof  of  the  correct  Consti¬ 
tutionalism  of  Nicholas  II. ;  but  the  value  of  ships  begotten  under 
such  circumstances  is  not  likely  to  be  any  greater  than  that  of  the 
fleet  which,  having  existed  for  ten  years  as  a  milch-cow  for  a 
[  mistress  of  the  Tsar’s  uncle,  went  down  ignominiously  in  the  Western 
^  Pacific. 

In  choosing  a  future  policy,  we  must  admit  that  Russia  is  neither 
racially  aggressive  nor  politically  efficient ;  and  that  only  the  smaller 
and  dependent  Slav  nationalities  are  at  present  acting  as  a  counter- 
‘  poise  to  Germanism.  Germanism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  highly 
I  organised,  geographically  compact,  and  industrially  and  economically 
so  sfrpng  that  its  lack  of  racial  resisting-power  and  tendency  to 
(  absorption  may  be  left  out  of  account.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  we  see  the  Continent  dominated  by  one  political  force  which 
is  also  racially  homogeneous;  and  we  are  unable  to  find  a  single 
ally  of  comparable  strength.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  relative 
I  decline  of  her  population,  France  seems  condemned  henceforth  to 

[  a  yielding  defensive.  We  are  not  able  to  work  actively  for  the 

I  reformation  of  Russia;  and  the  chance  to  work  passively  was  lost 

I  in  1907  by  the  mistake  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  believing  wrong 

!  information  supplied  by  incompetent  observers  at  St.  Petersburg, 

j  The  moat  obvious  escape  from  our  dangers — which,  it  must  be  said, 

we  are  not  underestimating — is  a  pusillanimous  one.  It  is  to  cease 
troubling  about  the  balance  of  power,  adopt  a  purely  American 
I  policy  of  abstention  in  European  affairs,  and,  having  built  a  suffi- 
^  dent  fleet,  watch  Germany  establish  herself  with  bayonets  and 

IM.  Dobrievitch’s  three  months’  bills  of  exchange  all  over  Europe 
from  Lisbon  to  Moscow.  Pusillanimity  like  this  is  a  virtue  when  it 
is  without  complications  and  obligations,  above  all  things,  without 
delusions  of  help  from  quarters  without  either  the  will  or  the  power 
j  to  help.  The  alternative  policy  is  not  pusillanimous,  but  gloriously 

i  ruinous.  It  is  to  prepare  to  fight  Germany,  not  with  Ententes  and 

'■  vague  hopes  of  Einkreisung  by  degenerate  Latins  and  unregenerate 

Slavs,  but  with  our  own  rifles  and  guns,  through  the  creation  of  a 
conscript  army.  Half  measures  and  defensive  measures  will  here 

(1)  A  project  to  fortify  Peterhof  was  discussed  three  years  ago.  Its  intent, 
it  appeared,  was  not  to  prevent  an  invader  marching  upon  the  capital,  but  to 
j  protect  the  Tsar’s  summer  palace  from  the  guns  of  his  own  mutinous  fortress 
I  of  Cronstadt. 
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prove  useless.  We  shall  want  a  real  army,  not  a  six  weeks’  rifle-hall 
and  forty-six  weeks’  cricket  and  football  army,  but  a  genuine 
compulsory-service  army  with  half  a  million  men  waiting  to  be 
packed  in  transports,  and  sent  to  be  slaughtered  to  drive  our  rivals 
from  Antwerp,  Nancy,  or  Riga.  To-day  this  army  seems  such  a 
vision  as  did  Protection  a  decade  past;  but  before  another  decade 
has  passed  we  may  get  used  to  the  idea,  and  adopt  at  once  the  two 
complementary  evils,  freedom  from  which  to-day  makes  us  the 
envy  of  all  the  best  brains  on  earth.  In  Europe’s  present  conditions, 
alliances  will  be  as  little  use  to  us  as  ententes.  We  can  find  no 
ally.  The  policy  of  ententes,  if  it  promise  no  help,  at  least  creates 
no  obligations,  and  has  the  merit  of  providing  food  for  the  sardonic 
laughter  of  those  old-fashioned  Continental  statesmen  who  continue 
to  put  more  faith  in  battalions  and  treaties  than  in  sentimental 
journeys  and  protestations  of  brotherly  love. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 
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BY 

^[aurice  Hewlett. 

Introduction, 

The  pages  which  follow,  and  the  tale  which  they  unfold,  are  the 
work  of  a  man  still  living,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  property  of  a  lady 
in  the  same  state  of  grace.  For  these  reasons  the  names  are  not 
warrantable.  The  writer  must  remain  a  voice  crying  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  ;  Sanchia  Percival  is  as  near  to  the  recipient’s  name  as  I 
care  to  go.  With  this  provision,  I  have  the  consent  of  both  parties 
to  the  publication  of  letters  which  do  them  no  discredit,  and  do 
not  reveal  an  intimacy  of  which  they  have  any  reason  to  be 
ashamed.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  add  that  while  the 
writer  has  my  sympathy,  I  by  no  means  share  all  his  opinions 
with  him,  and  that  I  have  taken  upon  myself  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  what  I  would  print.  The  correspondence  as  a  whole 
is  massive  ;  some  of  it  is  occasional ;  some  relates  to  private  affairs, 
and  some  to  the  private  affairs  of  other  people.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  used  in  dealing  with  the  names  and  deeds  of  per¬ 
sons  much  in  the  world’s  eye.  To  publish  names  and  comments 
together  might  be  scandalous ;  either  without  the  other  would  be 
stupid.  So  also  with  the  tale — such  tale  as  lay  in  the  relations 
of  the  eloquent,  profuse,  and  random  writer  of  these  letters  and 
Miss  Sanchia  Percival ;  with  that  again  I  have  had  to  be  very 
frugal,  contenting  myself  for  the  most  part  with  the  briefest  ex¬ 
planation,  introductory  of  each  chosen  document.  It  is  a  good 
tale,  as  all  true  tales  are,  and  may  some  day  be  told — but  not 
now.  I  have  found  my  present  interest  amply  in  the  opinions  of 
the  man,  not  in  his  emotions,  except  in  so  far  as  they  sway  his 
opinions. 

By  way  of  introduction,  however,  to  such  tale  as  there  is,  some¬ 
thing  must  be  said  before  the  letters  can  be  left  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  Their  writer,  when  I  knew  him  first  (red  hot  and  sizzling 
with  theory),  w^as  the  most  cheerful  revolutionary  you  could  con¬ 
ceive  of.  Anarchism — for  he  signed  himself  Anarchist — on  his 
showing,  was  the  best  joke  in  the  world.  He  would  have  de- 
tlironed  kings  and  ol)litcrated  their  dynasties  as  Izaak  Walton 
would  have  had  you  impale  worms  on  your  hooks,  with  the  same 
tender  nicety.  “My  dear  old  chap,”  one  might  hear  him  say  to 
a  doomed  monarch,  “w'e’ve  had  a  splendid  time ;  but  a  game’s  a 
game,  and  really  yours  is  up.  You  perish  for  the  good  of  your 
so-called  people,  you  know  ;  upon  my  honour,  it’s  all  right.  Now, 
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this  bomb  is  beautifully  timed.  It’ll  be  over  before  you  can  say 
knife.  Just  you  see.” 

That  was  the  sort  of  impression  he  made  upon  one  in  those 
early  days  ;  he  was  frightfully  reasonable,  and  perfectly  ridiculous. 
He  was  then  at  Cambridge,  King’s  his  college,  embroiled  for 
over  with  the  dons— heading  his  examination  papers  ‘‘Down  with 
the  bourgeois  !  ”  or  ‘‘Death  to  tyrants!  — and  yet  for  ever  in 
their  houses.  It  was  the  women  who  would  have  him  there ;  his 
manner  with  women  was  perfect.  He  put  them  on  his  own  level, 
to  begin  wdth,  and  his  level  was  high.  He  neither  flattered  nor 
bullied,  never  told  fibs,  nor  paid  compliments,  nor  posed  for  what 
he  was  not;  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  did  he  ever  make  love. 
Flirtation  and  he  were  contradictories,  for,  ridiculously  as  he 
would  put  things,  and  do  them,  the  most  ridiculous  part  of  his 
performance  was  always  that  he  was  perfectly  serious.  But  he 
w'as  all  for  liberty  and  equality,  and  very  likely  was  waiting  for 
the  ladies  to  begin.  He  would  have  seen  no  reason  whatever 
against  that ;  and  I  can  imagine  him  discussing  a  tender  proposal 
from  one  of  them  with  the  most  devastating  candour,  lying  on  the 
hearth-rug  (his  favourite  place  in  the  room)  with  his  face  between 
his  thin  hands,  and  his  black  eyes  glossy  with  mystery.  He  was 
extraordinarily  popular ;  and  when  he  was  sent  dowm  for  some 
outrageous  act  or  another — I  forget  exactly  what  it  was,  but  fancy 
it  had  something  flagrant  to  do  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  the 
Athanasian  Creed — he  spent  the  time  of  rustication  actually  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  house  of  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  as  everybody 
knew  perfectly  well.  They  dug  a  canoe  out  of  a  tree-trunk,  the 
queer  pair  of  them,  and  navigated  the  Cam  from  Ash  well  to 
Tiittleport. 

He  was  a  great  reader  but  a  fitful,  an  excellent  Grecian,  and 
left  the  University  without  attempting  his  degree.  He  had  come, 
he  said,  to  consider  the  course  of  study  prescribed  an  absurdity, 
and  the  reward  held  out  to  be  a  foppery  unworthy  of  a  serious 
man’s  time.  Such  a  man,  with  that  persuasive,  irresistible  smile 
of  his  he  solemnly  proclaimed  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor — or  with  what  he  fully  intended  to  be  solemnity.  But 
his  manner  of  leaving  Cambridge  was  so  characteristic  that  I 
cannot  omit  it  though  I  study  to  be  brief. 

It  was  simplicity  itself.  On  a  certain  May  morning  in  the  year 
lft85  he  rose  as  usual,  dressed  as  usual  in  grey  flannel  trousers, 
white  sweater,  and  pair  of  nailed  boots  ;  breakfasted  as  usual  upon 
an  egg  and  some  coffee,  and  walked  out  of  his  rooms,  out  of  his 
college,  out  of  Cambridge,  never  to  return. 

(1)  This  he  used  to  call  “sowing  the  seed.” 
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That  was  literally  the  manner  of  his  going.  The  only  thing 
he  took  away  with  him,  except  the  clothes  he  stood  in,  was  a 
holly  stick.  He  never  wore  a  hat,  and  his  bedmaker  found  all 
his  loose  change — gold,  silver,  and  copper — lying  at  random  on 
his  dressing-table,  and  his  cheque-book  in  a  drawer.  The  rest  of 
his  belongings,  which  were  ordinary,  neither  more  necessary  nor 
less  various  than  the  common  run — clothes,  furniture,  books, 
pipes,  correspondence,  including  the  morning’s  post,  which,  I  am 
told,  had  not  even  been  opened — he  left  everything  where  it  was, 
dropped  it  just  then  and  there,  and  vanished.  Nor  was  anything 
heard  of  him  in  England  for  two  years,  after  a  letter  received  by 
his  father,  which  had  the  post-mark  “Cracow,”  and  the  date 
“14th  July,”  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  come  to  the  sudden 
conviction  of  waste  of  time,  money,  and  opportunity,  and  must 
be  excused  from  indulging  either  the  parental  partiality  or  his 
own  pronencss  to  luxury  any  longer.  He  had  chosen  to  come  to 
Poland,  he  said,  because  nobody  could  tell  him  anything  about  it 
except  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  oppressed  country  in 
Europe.  Ho  was  uncertain  of  his  return,  and  begged  to  assure 
his  correspondent  that  he  was  well,  happy,  self-supporting,  and 
his  alTcctionate  Jack. 

His  adventures  in  Poland,  which  led  him  certainly  and  expedi¬ 
tiously  to  Siberia,  are  no  concern  of  ours  just  now.  He  conspired, 
I  believe,  in  Latin,  since  he  had  not  the  tongue  of  the  country; 
but,  being  overheard  and  more  or  less  understood,  to  Siberia  he 
went,  and  was  there  lost  sight  of  for  a  year.  How  he  escaped, 
whether  by  intervention  from  home  or  his  own  address,  doesn’t 
now  matter.  I  know  that  he  was  in  England  in  1887,  for  I  met 
him  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  in  his  father’s  house  in  the  Eastern 
Midlands,  irredeemably  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  absolute 
liberty,  in  touch  wdth  Tolstoy,  Kropotkin,  Stepniak,  and  half  the 
dreamers  of  Europe ;  a  confirmed  wanderer,  a  sojourner  in  tents ; 
as  much  artist,  scribbler,  desultory  scholar  as  ever,  but  with  a  new 
taste,  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  exile  from  a  fellow-conscript, 
a  taste  for  botany,  which  became  later  on  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life.  He  w'as  more  charming  and  more  ridiculous  than  ever,  and, 
mentally,  entirely  naked  and  entirely  unashamed.  To  please  his 
father — with  whom  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms — he  went  into 
the  counting-house  at  Dingeley  for  six  months  ;  but  in  the  spring 
of  ’88  he  w^as  off  again,  none  knew  whither,  though  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  afterwards  to  have  been  the  Atlas,  and  after  that  never 
settled  down  in  the  haunts  of  civilised  man  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks  at  a  time. 

What  could  be  said  or  done  to  him?  He  was  of  full  age,  took 
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nothing  of  his  father’s  store,  kept  himelf  entirely  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  on  his  painting  and  journalism.  Of  the  former  I  am  not 
qualified  to  speak.  It  was  very  impressionistic,  highly  poetical 
rendering  of  atmosphere  and  colour.  If  Corot  was  not  his  master 
in  the  art,  I  am  a  dunce.  As  for  the  other,  he  wrote  pretty  con¬ 
stantly  for  wild  newspapers  of  w^hich  you  and  I  hear  nothing— 
Dawn,  The  Fiery  Cross,  The  Intransigeant,  The  International— 
and  now  and  then  had  a  poem  in  The  Speaker,  and  now  and  then 
an  article  in  a  review.  As  for  his  wants,  which  were  simple,  he 
lived  in  a  tent  of  his  own  stitching,  which  he  carried  about  in  a 
tilt-cart,  drawn  by  a  lean  horse,  well  called  Eosinantc.  Every¬ 
thing  he  owned  was  in  this  cart ;  and  he  seldom  stayed  in  one 
place  for  more  than  a  week.  Periodically  he  would  vanish,  as  the 
mood  took  him,  and  perhaps  be  heard  of  in  California,  Colorado, 
the  Caucasus,  or  Cashmere ;  but  as  he  grow  older  and  his  passion  - 
for  naturalising  foreign  plants  grew  with  him,  he  confined  himself 
more  within  the  limits  of  our  seas  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  England’s 
recesses  must  have  equalled  Cobbett’s  or  Borrow’s.  He  was  hail- 
fellow  with  all  the  gipsies,  tinkers,  horse-stealers,  and  rascaiUc 
on  the  road,  and  with  most  of  the  tramps.  They  all  liked  him 
consumedly,  all  trusted  him,  but  all  called  him  Mr.  John,  or  by  {I 

his  patronymic  with  the  prefix  of  ceremony.  That  w'as  odd,  ! 

because  I  am  certain  he  did  not  expect  it  of  them. 

Thus  wandering,  perpetually  busy  and  inordinately  happy,  one 
used  to  meet  him  in  chance  angles  and  coigns  of  our  islands,  and 
more  occasionally  still  in  or  near  the  house  of  a  friend  :  seldom  in 
it,  for  he  nearly  always  begged  leave  to  pitch  his  tent  in  park  or 
paddock,  whence  to  come  and  go  as  he  pleased.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  temporary  returns  to  civilisation  as  we  call  it  (and 
how  he  used  to  declaim  upon  that !)  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sanchia  Percival.  It  must  have  been  in  or  about  1891. 

She  was  then  in  her  twentieth  year,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
a  gentleman  wdiom  I  wall  call  John  Welbore  Percival,  a  wealthy 
man  with  a  business  in  the  City  of  London  and  house  in  Great 
Cumberland  Place.  There  was  a  goodly  tale  of  yoiing 
Percivals,  high-spirited  all  of  them,  and  all  girls;  four 
daughters  besides  Sanchia,  of  whom  one  w'as  married  sub¬ 
stantially,  another  betrothed  to  a  country  gentleman.  Sir 
George  Pinwell,  Baronet,  an  unsnff(u-ablc  blonde  ]K'rson. 
They  all  had  romantic  names  :  were  Philippa  (Mrs.  Tompsett- 
King),  Melusine,  Hawdse  (the  betrothed),  Victoria,  and  then  this 
young  Sanchia-Josepha,  w^ho,  from  a  romp  wdth  her  hair  all  about 
her  face,  had  developed  into  a  thoughtful,  slim  girl  with  grey  and 
dreamy  eyes  and  a  sad  mouth ;  and  later  on ,  wdien  I  knew  her 
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best,  was  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  classic  type,  having  a  profile 
exactly  like  one  of  the  maidens  bearing  baskets  in  the  Panathenaic 
frieze.  Our  friend’s,  the  letter-writer’s,  first  acquaintance  with 
her  was  in  the  middle  period,  that  of  her  dawn,  when,  as  it  were, 
her  glory -to-be  was  palely  shadowed  forth  from  her.  It  lay  brood¬ 
ing  in  her  eyes,  was  to  be  discovered,  like  a  halo,  about  her  broad 
brows.  Her  chin  had  already  that  roundness  which  is  the  type’s, 
but  her  mouth  was  not  the  lovely  feature  it  afterwards  became. 
It  had  a  pathetic  droop;  it  w'as  tremulous,  very  expressive.  All 
this  I  learned  afterwards  from  ray  friend  on  one  or  other  of  the 
rare  occasions  when  he  could  be  led  on  to  talk  about  her.  He 
showed  me,  in  fact,  a  photograph.  She  hit  him  hard,  I  know. 

They  met,  as  I  say,  in  the  country.  She  was  staying  with  an 
old  Lady  Mauleverer  ;  he  was  in  a  neighbour’s  house,  that  of  Eoger 
Charnock,  the  Liberal  Member  for  Graseby ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  in  Charnock’ s  park,  encamped  there,  dining  at  the  house 
whenever  it  suited  his  whim,  but  otherwise  free  as  air.  Charnock 
and  he  had  been  at  Eugby  together,  though  the  Member  had  been 
in  tlie  Sixth  and  the  tramp  his  fag.  But  Charnock  had  been  kind, 
and  a  friendship  had  arisen  and  persisted.  The  rebel  was  allowed 
to  do  as  he  liked  up  at  Bill  Hill. 

There  was  much  intercourse  between  Gorston  Park,  the  Maule¬ 
verer  stronghold,  and  Bill  Hill,  which  was  Charnock’s.  Our  man, 
whose  high  spirits  were  not  to  be  denied  by  anyone  who  came 
within  a  mile  of  them  (least  of  all  by  a  receptive  young  Sanchia 
Percival),  had  them  all  under  his  spell  in  no  time.  Even  Lady 
Mauleverer,  I  am  told,  called  him  a  “ridiculous  creature,”  which, 
for  her,  was  a  term  of  high  endearment.  He  was  a  noticeable 
fellow,  unlike  anybody  else,  very  thin,  very  dark,  saturnine,  look¬ 
ing  taller  than  he  really  was.  There  w'as  something  elusive  about 
liim,  which  may  have  been  the  effect  of  his  piercing  black  eyes  or  of 
his  furtive  smile.  You  could  never  tell  whether  he  was  chuckling  at 
you  or  with  you  ;  he  rarely  laughed  outright.  He  had  the  look  of  a 
wild  animal  wTiich  seems  friendly  and  assured,  but  is  ready  at  any 
instant  to  dart  into  hiding.  They  used  to  call  him  the  Faun,  and 
tease  to  be  shown  his  ears.  Charnock  declared  that  he  wore  his 
hair  long  and  let  it  tumble  about  his  brows  to  hide  a  fine  pair  of 
horns.  He  was  a  wonderful  talker ;  to  see  his  sallow  face  light 
up  under  the  glow  of  his  thought  was  to  feel  as  if  the  sun  had 
burst  through  a  great  cloud.  Like  all  good  talkers,  he  had  fits  of 
long  and  most  eloquent  speechlessness.  He  would  sit  then  with 
his  chin  on  his  knees,  and  bony  hands  clasped  over  his  shins,  and 
look  like  a  dead  Viking  crouched  in  his  cairn  :  vacant-eyed,  fixed, 
astare — a  silence,  I  assure  you,  that  could  be  felt.  Add  his  strange 
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nocturnal  prowlings,  during  which  he  was  supposed  to  hold  mys¬ 
terious  communion  with  the  creatures  of  darkness — bats,  owls, 
badgers,  otters,  foxes — and  talk  secrets  with  the  plants,  and  you 
may  guess  how  he  might  have  struck  the  imagination  of  young 
Miss  Sanchia-Josepha,  a  girl  on  the  threshold  of  w'omanhood,  in 
the  throes  of  her  power  to  come.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  as  1 
understand,  they  were  fast  allies,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  insepar¬ 
able  companions,  sketching  together  every  day,  and  he  teaching 
her  to  read  Greek,  out  of  the  Anthology.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  they  w^ere  eternal  friends,  and  had  sworn  it  to  each  other, 
no  doubt  with  the  appropriate  ritual.  That  is  where  the  corre¬ 
spondence  begins,  at  the  end  of  that  third  week.  I  only  have  his 
side  of  it — he  destroyed  her  letters  as  they  came — and  can  only 
give  selections,  of  course.  It  lasted  intensely  for  two  years,  with 
occasional  breaks  when  they  saw  each  other,  and  was  most  volu¬ 
minous.  Then  it  stopped,  for  reasons  which  arc  to  be  made  plain, 
and  which,  I  shall  add  on  my  own  account,  do  the  writers  credit. 
A  relationship  had  developed  which  was  not,  and  could  hardly  be 
again,  the  old  one.  The  man  broke  it,  the  young  woman  accepted 
his  decision. 

I  will  allow  myself  but  one  more  word.  Those  who  know 
Sanchia  Percival  at  this  hour  know  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an 
exquisite  woman.  Her  mind  corresponds  with  her  face,  her 
moral  stature  is  of  a  piece  with  her  physical  perfection.  One 
indeed  fulfils  the  other.  She  is  the  perfect  woman  nobly  planned 
of  the  poet,  charitable,  tolerant,  self-respecting,  yet  humble- 
minded.  She  performs  her  duties  exactly,  is  interested  in  every 
humane  thing,  and  a  charming  hostess.  Her  life  is  her  art,  her 
art  delicately  expressive  of  herself.  All  this  she  declares  to  be 
her  friend’s  doing ;  whereupon  he  flames  forth  with  the  cry  that 
every  ideal  he  ever  had  was  lamped  in  her  from  her  birth.  This 
generous  debate  show's  you  that  their  intimacy  persists. 


First  Letter. 

ON  WORLDLY  WISDOM. 

[The  letter  explains  itself.  He  had  just  left  her  after  three  weehs  of 
constant  and  idyllic  companionship.  Signs  of  hurt  are  visible  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  eye.  The  pleasure  he  takes,  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  her  name— 
that’s  one.  Another  is  his  plain  anxiety  to  prove  to  her  his  unconcern.] 

12th  September. 

I  am  thirty  miles  away  from  you,  Sanchia,  encamped  upon  the 
edge  of  a  glimmering  marsh,  awaiting  dawn  to  take  up  my  bear- 
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ings.  All  about  me  the  shore  birds  are  piping  their  wild,  sad 
music;  most  melodious  of  them  all,  the  curlew  :  how  I  love  that 
bird  !  You  never  heard  the  little  owls,  did  you,  at  San  Gimignano, 
plaintive  trebles  fretting  to  each  other  in  the  night?  They  are 
said  to  be  the  souls  of  two  murdered  lads,  Eossellino  and  Prime- 
rano  by  name.  I  am  sure  Pythagoras  was  right  concerning  wild¬ 
fowl,  and  that  the  soul  of  my  granddam  may  fitly  inhabit  a  bird. 

1  forget  whose  moan  the  Greeks  heard  in  the  curlew’s  cry  :  some 
robbed  young  life’s,  no  doubt.  But  I  wander. 

1  wish  to  report,  Sanchia,  please,  that  I  have  travelled  since  I 
left  you  at  daybreak  (yesterday  !),  with  a  long  rest  at  noon,  and 
am  now  going  to  bed  in  my  sack,  for  it’s  too  dark  yet  and  I’m  too 
sleepy  to  pitch  a  tent.  Besides,  it’s  close  and  steamy.  I  think 
that  I  can  smell  rain,  as,  saving  your  presence  (but  I  know  you’ll 
laugh),  I  have  the  knack  of  doing.  Perhaps  you’ll  remember, 
please ,  that  I  did  it  on  the  day  of  the  Oulton  cricket-match ;  and 
wlm  turned  up  a  nose,  and  left  a  cloak  behind,  and  would  have 
got  a  wet  skin  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  a  masterful  Anarchist  and  his 
jacket?  Saint  Martin  was  beat  that  time;  for  he  divided  his 
jacket;  whereas — so  there’s  for  you,  pert  maid. 

Charnock  the  Great,  with  Percy  and  the  Dow'ser,  came  pelting 
after  me,  and  caught  me  up  at  the  second  mile-stone.  Apologies, 
compliments.  Bon  voyages,  and  other  pretty  nothings  passed. 
The  boys  escorted  me  for  a  mile  or  so.  Did  you  meet  any  of 
them,  I  wonder?  No — of  course  you  didn’t.  You  went  home 
through  the  w’oods,  like  a  respectable  Dryad,  I  know. 

Charnock,  by  the  bye,  drew  me  awfully  aside,  and,  in  a  whisper 
w  hieh  could  have  been  heard  from  Graseby  to  Colehampton ,  a  ; 
good  as  said  what  he  thought  about  me  and  my  deplorable  way 
of  life.  He’s  done  that  before  often  enough.  This  was  what  he 
called  a  “special  appeal.”  He  looked  what  an  ass  he  thought  me. 
That  I  should  renounce  six  hundred  a  year  (to  begin  with)  and  a 
certain  share  in  the  colliery  for  wandering  by  the  hedgerows  on 
what  I  can  pick  up !  He  had  no  words  to  voice  his  thoughts. 
They  lay  too  deep  for  tears — or  jeers — or  swears.  Poor  old  chap, 
with  his  Stake  in  the  County,  and  Vested  Interests,  and  Seat  in 
Parliament ;  with  his  hounds  and  his  horses  at  break  of  day ,  men- 
servants  (all  touching  their  hats),  maid-servants  (all  bobbing), 
boys  at  Eton,  girls  at  Cheltenham,  family  pew — imagine  how  he 
chafes.  I  tell  you,  I  irritate  him  to  madness;  he  can’t  stand  it. 
He’s  fond  of  me,  too,  you  know,  which  makes  it  worse;  but  he 
doesn’t  w^ant  to  remember  that  I  live.  It’s  a  tarnish  on  his  pros¬ 
perity.  It  mildews  his  roses,  and  blights  the  hops  that  make 
the  beer  by  which  he  lives  and  fares  softly.  If  I  argue  with  him. 
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he  foams  at  the  mouth.  So  I  laughed  at  him,  and  made  him 
give  me  a  cigarette.  That  soothed  him.  It  had  a  gold  tip,  and 
was  very  spluttery.  You  know  the  kind.  Bond  Street.  He’ll 
be  better  now  I’m  gone. 

So  will  you,  my  lady,  perhaps.  I  think  that — once  or  twice— 
I  scared  you;  indeed,  1  know^  that  I  did.  I’ve  seen  it  in  your 
eyebrows,  and  in  your  eyes  too.  The  grey  goes  lighter  and  the 
iris-rings  contract  when  you’re  really  scared.  You  think  it  all 
rather  a  pity,  and  that  it  would  really  be  more  comfortable  if 
you  could  be  sure  of  me  in  a  large  stone  box,  with  a  carriage- 
drive  and  entrance-lodge,  and  a  tidy  old  woman  to  bend  her 
knees  whenever  she  opens  my  worship  a  gate.  Hey?  Con¬ 
fess,  Sanchia,  confess.  And  tlien  my  painting  should  be  a  gentle¬ 
manly  amusement,  not  a  livelihood — shouldn’t  it  now?  Why 
should  I  sell  my  wits  when  I’ve  got  a  rich  father  and  a  family 
coal-mine?  Why  not  put  on  a  black  Melton  coat  and  square- 
topped  felt  hat  and  go  to  church  of  a  Sunday,  like  a  Christian  or 
an  ordinary  man?  My  dear,  shall  w'e  reason  together?  Shall  we 
have  it  out?  I’ve  told  you  all  of  it  before — by  fits  ;  but  I  feel  your 
scare  on  me  now%  and  can’t  stand  it  at  a  distance.  Every  man 
must  seek  salvation  his  own  way.  That’s  all  I’m  doing,  upon  my 
honour. 

Let’s  clear  the  air.  What  precisely  do  I  mean  by  salvation,  or, 
for  that  matter,  what  do  you  mean  by  it?  (I’m  talking  of  this 
world  now,  remember.  Perhaps  I’ll  have  it  out  with  your  reverend 
friend  about  the  other,  some  day.)  Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  me,  salvation  in  this  world  is  the  pow’er  of  using  every 
faculty  we  have  to  the  full — every  available  muscle  to  the  highest 
tension,  every  ounce  of  brain  to  the  last  drop,  every  emotion  to 
the  piercing  and  swmoning  point,  every  sense  to  an  acuteness  so 
subtle  that  you  are  able  to  feel  the  hairs  on  a  moth’s  underw’ing, 
separate  the  tones  on  a  starling’s  neck,  smell,  like  a  hare,  the  very 
breath  of  the  corn,  see  like  a  sea-bird,  hear  like  a  stag.  Those, 
with  respect  to  Charnock  and  his  fellow-pundits  at  Westminster, 
or  to  the  able  editors  of  Fleet  Street  with  their  telephones  to  their 
long  ears,  and  their  eyes  on  the  latest  intelligence — those  are  the 
faculties  which  God  has  given  us  to  save  ourselves  withal.  We 
are  to  replenish  the  earth,  I  believe — but  what  for?  For  the 
earth’s  advantage?  Not  at  all,  but  for  ours.  (Personally,  mind 
you,  I  don’t  subscribe  at  all  to  the  doctrine  that  we  are  lords  of 
creation.  Why  should  we  be?  The  little  that  I  know  about  the 
beasts,  and  what  I  am  learning  about  the  plants,  suggest  to  me 
that  they  have  their  salvation  to  work  out  by  the  side  of  us,  and 
that  W'e  can  help  each  other  a  good  deal  more  than  we  do  at 
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present.  1  once  saw  a  child  playing  horses  in  a  garden  with  a 
little  dog.  The  dog  was  the  horse,  and  wore  a  halter  of  string 
over  his  muzzle ;  she  held  the  reins.  They  had  a  great  run,  and 
she  brought  him  back  to  his  loose-box,  undid  the  halter,  and  set 
him  to  a  wisp  or  two  of  hay.  If  you’ll  take  it  from  me,  he  buried 
his  nose  in  it,  and  made  believe  to  have  his  feed.  Upon  my 
honour,  that’s  true  !  All  right  ;  then  don’t  tell  me  that  we  and 
the  beasts  can’t  help  each  other  any  more.  But  you  won’t,  I 
know.  It’s  old  Charnock  I’m  doubtful  about,  who  blows  birds 
to  pieces  with  a  gun.) 

That  was  a  digression.  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  admit  that  the 
full  use  of  our  faculties  is  our  way  of  temporal  salvation  :  to  think 
to  the  full,  reason  and  remember,  to  swell  or  uplift  the  heart,  to 
walk  and  run  ;  to  learn  how  to  do  things,  make  them,  use  them, 
delight  in  them;  to  be  alive  in  every  fibre,  and  at  all  times;  to 
be  always  alert,  always  awake,  always  at  the  top  of  perfection, 
until  we  are  wholesomely  and  thankfully  tired — and  then,  dear 
God,  to  sleep  like  the  dead!  If  we  are  things  of  body,  mind, 
and  motion,  as  you’ll  allow,  that  must  ho  salvation.  Very  well, 
we  agree  so  far — at  least  I  hope  we  do  ;  for  I  give  you  fair  warning, 
my  friend,  that  in  that  admission  you  have  placed  in  my  hands  a 
most  powerful  weapon.  And  don’t  you  forget  it ! 

Now  then.  If  the  use  and  perfecting  of  faculty  is  salvation, 
liberty  to  learn  is  the  only  way  of  it.  We  must  be  absolutely  free, 
Sanchia.  Salvation  demands  it,  our  manhood  expects  it  of  ns. 
Wc  started,  mind  you,  free  enough  :  all  our  hamper  is  of  our 
own  making.  But  we’ve  never  been  free  since  we  were  turned 
out  of  Eden  in  the  days  before  the  Flood. 

Considering  old  Charnock,  Squire  of  Graseby — is  he  free?  God 
pity  tlic  poor  !  he’s  the  veriest  shackled  slave  in  this  land  of  slaves. 
You  arc  all  slaves,  you  know  :  your  sublime  Lady  Mauleverer 
(who  fancies  herself  a  slave-owner,  bless  her  I) ;  you,  my  poor  dear 
child ,  qualifying  for  your  yoke;  your  respected  Parson  William 
(squire  and  parson  by  shifts)— all  the  lot  of  you,  Sanchia,  but  with 
a  difference.  Some  of  you  can’t  help  yourselves.  My  lady  was 
bought  by  the  late  Sir  Giles,  who  was  himself  a  descendant  of 
slaves  from  the  time  of  the  biggest  slave  of  them  all,  the  late 
William  Conqueror ;  and  she  was  sold  by  her  father  to  him  for 
thirty  (or  thirty-two)  pieces  of  an  escutcheon  and  a  country-seat 
thrown  in.  And  she  was  a  good  girl  in  those  days,  and  did  as 
she  was  bid  ;  besides.  Sir  Giles  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  I  hear. 
You  are  a  slave  for  the  same  reasons — goodness  and  girlhood. 

you’ve  only  just  been  allowed  to  put  up  your  hair!  And 
your  Beverend  yVilliam  ?  Well ,  he  put  his  neck  under  the  yoke  of 
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the  Church  with  great  intention.  It  was  deliberate  ;  he  knew  very 
well  what  he  was  doing ;  I  admire  him  for  it.  He’d  be  the  first 
to  admit  the  slavery.  Service  which  is  perfect  freedom,  he’d  say. 

I  don’t  agree  with  him.  According  to  me,  we  are  all  priests  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek ;  hut  I’m  a  sort  of  Quaker, 
you  know — a  pagan  Quaker,  or  a  quaking  pagan,  wdiichever  you 
please.  No  !  I  don’t  agree  with  him  at  all.  1  disapprove  of  your 
reverend  friend.  But  I  respect  him  mightily,  all  the  same — 
and  here’s  his  very  good  health  ! 

But  old  Roger  Charnock,  M.B.,  J.B.,  D.L. — out  upon  the 
hobbled  wretch  !  He’s  done  it  himself  from  the  start,  and  has 
no  one  but  himself  to  thank  for  it.  I’ve  seen  him  at  it  all  along, 
w'atched  him  from  the  playground  to  the  hulks — the  gilded  hulks 
in  which  he  now  sweats.  Rugby  doesn’t  count,  though  he  was 
in  the  Sixth,  and  a  swell.  At  Cambridge  he  was  a  jolly  chap  (as 
he  is  now,  confound  him),  quite  an  easy-going,  God-bless-you  kind 
of  a  man ,  with  a  taste  for  pre-historic  remains  which  might  easily 
have  developed  into  a  passion.  He  took  a  second  in  history,  and 
was  going  olf  to  Petersburg  to  study  under  Vinogradoff.  But  what 
did  he  do  instead  ?  Articled  himself  to  a  brewer  !  and  when  his 
father  died  and  left  him  a  thousand  or  two,  what  next  but  he  must 
buy  the  brewer  out?  It  was  a  rotten  concern,  I  believe,  and  he 
got  it  for  a  song.  Well,  that  was  the  end  of  him  ;  he  set  to  work 
to  “build  up  his  fortune.”  You  might  put  it  that  he  set  to  work 
to  brick  himself  up  in  a  great  house.  God  help  him  now,  he  was 
at  it  from  dawn  to  midnight,  slaving  and  driving  slaves.  He 
starved  himself,  wouldn’t  look  at  the  pretty  girl  ho  was  fond  of, 
and  who  was  fond  of  him,  too  ;  took  no  days  off,  forgot  his  barrows 
and  tumuli ;  thought  of  nothing  but  beer-shops  and  how  he  could 
rope  ’em  in;  a  foreclosure  here,  and  advance  there,  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little ;  nor  did  he  rest  until  he  had  every  poor  devil 
within  a  thirty  mile  of  Graseby  under  his  arrogant  old  purple 
thumb.  He  “got  on,”  as  they  say  ;  bought  land  ;  built  little  painty 
villas  for  his  dependents  to  rent  of  him ;  was  what  they  call  a 
just  landlord,  which  means  that  he  abated  a  man  a  fiver  a  year  if 
he  saw  that  by  doing  so  he  w’ould  get  a  tenner  out  of  him  later 
on.  Then  he  married  into  the  house  of  Badlesmere  and  became 
one  of  the  Salt  of  the  Earth.  Salt!  Yes,  indeed  :  an  irritant 
poison. 

What  did  he  get?  What  was  his  price?  I’ll  tell  you.  He 
got  a  country-house  five  times  too  big  for  any  reasonable  man, 
with  as  many  rooms  in  it  as  there  are  days  in  the  month.  He 
could  have  slept  in  a  new  bed  every  night  for  three  weeks  if  he 
had  pleased.  And  that  did  please  him  vastly.  And  he  got  all 
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the  rest  of  his  glories  after  that.  J.P.  came  next — easily;  and 
they  all  followed — M.P.,  D.L.,  M.F.H.  They  say  he’s  to  be 
sheriff  this  year.  There  are  the  Privy  Council  and  a  Peerage 
ahead  of  old  Eoger  :  he’s  got  his  eye  on  ’em.  Lord  Graseby,  eh? 

Viscount,  Earl,  Marquis  of  Graseby,  Duke  of - .  I  believe 

there’s  only  one  county  left  to  be  duke  of,  and  that’s  Flint.  Duke 
of  Flint — and  well  named,  for  a  party  petrified  to  the  heart. 
Wicked  old  Eoger,  whom  I  protest  I  still  love,  for  all  I  chasten 
him. 

Now,  do  you  see  how  the  fellow’s  tied  himself  up — like  one  of 
ids  own  beer-shops?  He  has  tied  up  his  morals  absolutely.  J 
don’t  mean  in  the  cheap  sense  that  he  can’t  live  in  splendour  and 
ease  unless  people  get  drunk.  That’s  true,  but  refers  to  the  vulgar 
notion  of  morals,  as  meaning  good  morals.  (Morality  doesn’t 
mean  good  morals  at  all.  It  means  customs.  Very  bad  customs 
may  be  very  good  morals  to  some  nations,  and  t’other  way  about. 
The  only  really  good  morality,  common  to  all  people,  consists  in 
being  true  to  yourself.)  But  I  mean  that  he  can’t  follow  his 
own  bent.  He  can’t  have  a  single  motion  of  the  mind  unless 
public  opinion  backs  him  up.  Hopeless  !  Can  he  punch  a  man’s 
head?  Of  course  not  :  he’d  be  liable  to  appear  before  his  own 
bench.  And  he’s  chairman  !  Can  he  lie  down  under  a  hedge  on 
a  starry  night  in  summer  and  sleep  under  the  stars?  An  excellent 
custom,  according  to  me,  but  bless  you,  the  scandal !  Can  he 
walk  down  Bond  Street  on  a  July  noon  with  his  coat  off?  Not 
without  a  crowd  at  his  heels,  and  Vve  done  it  half-a-dozen  times. 
Can  he  delve?  There’s  forty  stalwart  gardening  men  to  know  the 
reason  why.  Can  he  pass  the  time  of  day  with  a  railway-guard, 
’bus-conductor,  crossing-sweeper,  gipsy-woman,  all  first-rate 
authorities  in  their  own  arts?  Not  without  an  apparatus  of  curt¬ 
sey  ings,  forelock-pullings,  tip-expectations,  moppings  and  mow¬ 
ings  which  smother  his  manhood  up  in  a  silly  halo,  pulled 
from  the  backs  of  the  might-be-honest  creatures  he’s  with.  Upon 
rny  soul,  Sanchia,  did  you  ever  dream  of  such  wretchedness  as 
this?  Cribbed,  cabined,  confined — why,  if  the  man  plays  golf,  he 
must  have  another  at  his  heels  to  carry  his  toys  about !  Why,  if 
the  man’s  hungry  he  must  wait  until  two  others  have  put  on  plush 
breeches  and  brass-buttoned  coats,  and  spread  the  table,  and 
called  in  Tomkins  (the  flap-cheeked,  elephant-eared  Tomkins)  to 
approve,  and  to  tell  him  heavily,  “Luncheon  is  served,  sir.”  And 
then  he’ll  have  one  tall  fellow  to  fill  his  plate,  and  another  to  take 
it  away  again ;  and  neither  of  them,  for  their  lives,  will  dare  give 
him  anything  to  drink  when  he’s  a-thirst,  because,  if  they  did, 
Tomkins  would  be  drawing  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  and  nothing 
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to  show  for  it.  Oh,  wretched,  wretched,  hobbled,  crippled, 
groping  old  Charnock  !  Now  do  you  sec  why  I  have  renounced 
my  patrimony,  and  live  at  my  ease,  as  my  wits  choose?  Note  do 
you  think  me  a  madman?  I  vow  to  you.  Queen  Mab,  I  think 
myself  the  second  wisest  man  on  earth.  The  first  wisest  has  been 
dead  some  years.  His  name  was  Diogenes ;  and  he  was  neither 
M.P.,  J.P.,  nor  D.Tj.  Nor  did  he  marry  into  the  house  of 
Badlesmere. 

But  he’s  happy,  the  old  sand-blind  rascal,  you’ll  tell  me.  I 
reply,  of  course  the  fellow’s  snug  ;  and  as  he  has  a  superficies  (the 
only  thing  left  him  which  he  shares  with  me,  I  suppose),  when 
you  stroke  him  he’s  pleased.  His  hunters  and  hounds  stroke  him, 
no  doubt;  caps  oil  from  the  lads,  bobs  from  the  lasseSj  stroke 
him.  There’s  a  lot  of  pretty  tickling  done  when  a  great  police¬ 
man  holds  up  the  traffic  from  Victoria  to  Westminster  Bridge,  in 
order  that  Charnock,  M.P.,  may  walk  unhindered  to  the  House. 
Oh,  yes,  if  you  tickle  him,  he  can  still  purr,  I  grant  you.  If 
that’s  happiness,  he’s  happy. 

He  tickles  himself  too,  or  gets  his  haberdasher  to  tickle  him. 
I  was  watching  him  the  other  day  when  we  were  all  there.  You 
remember  how  you  and  I  got  sick  of  the  golfing  talk  and  went  off 
over  the  lake,  and  pretended  we  were  lost?  Well,  before  we 
broke  loose,  after  luncheon,  on  the  terrace,  I  was  watching  the 
old  chap,  with  his  fat  cigar  well  alight,  and  his  coffee  and  old 
brandy  (which  are  very  bad  for  his  liver,  and  he  knows  it)  at 
his  elbow.  I  wonder  if  you  saw  it  all :  I  did — in  a  flash.  There 
he  sat,  you  know,  quite  the  prosperous,  clean  Englishman— a 
great  buck  in  his  way — in  his  good  clothes,  neatest  boots,  point 
device  all  over,  absolutely  nothing  wrong.  His  blue  flannels! 
His  small  black  satin  tie  under  the  flawless  collar ;  the  pearl  pin ; 
the  brown  shoes!  Exquisite  cut  those  shoes,  brogued,  and  with 
a  surface  like  old  lacquer.  His  valet,  he  tells  me,  is  worth  his 
weight  in  paper.  Superb,  prosperous  creature;  tickling  himself, 
and  purring  hard.  It  was  his  silk  socks  which  was  the  crowning 
touch  to  his  happiness  :  I  saw  that — in  a  flash.  Cornflower  blue, 
you  may  have  noticed,  with  little  gold  threads  meandering  up 
his  calf.  It  fitted  like  a  skin,  showed  off  his  wicked  old  ankle 
to  a  nicety.  The  high  light  came  on  the  bone  and  gleamed  like 
a  satiny  rose-petal.  Neatness,  daintiness  itself!  Strokable! 
You  couldn’t  help  stroking  it.  I  wanted  to,  myself.  That  was 
his  purring-point. 

I  saw  him  watch  it,  turn  his  foot  about  to  catch  the  light; 
then  he  pulled  deeply  at  his  cigar,  sighed  his  contentment,  crossed 
his  leg  and  clasped  that  jolly  ankle — and  purred  and  purred  I  No 
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trace  of  snobbery,  mind.  He  didn’t  want  anyone  else  to  admire 
or  envy.  He’s  not  low — not  a  bit.  No.  He  liked  it  to  be  there, 
to  be  sure  of  its  perfectness,  to  feel  that  it  was  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  him — with  Bill  Hill,  with  Grosvenor  Gardens,  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  horses  in  the  loose-boxes,  and  the 
great  landau  and  silver-harnessed  pair  of  browns.  It  was  a 
finishing  touch,  a  corner-stone,  bless  him  !  So  let  us  sing.  Happy, 
happy,  happy  Charnock  !  He’s  got  his  reward — worked  hard  and 
ta’en  his  wages.  Now  let  him  order  his  tomb  in  St.  Praxed’s 
Church,  and  his  life’s  work’s  done.  No,  no  !  I  forgot  the  peerage. 

Esau,  being  hungry  as  a  hunter,  sold  his  birthright  for  porridge. 
The  thing  was  done  in  a  minute ;  he  yielded  to  the  passion  of 
hunger,  and  was  none  the  worse,  because  a  full  meal  doesn’t  root 
you  for  ever  to  the  glebe.  And  his  birthright — flocks  and  herds 
and  wives,  mostly — was,  if  he  had  only  known  it,  a  birth- wrong. 
But  Roger,  if  you’ll  forgive  a  vile  pun,  has  bartered  his  manhood 
for  purrage — for  a  landau  and  pair,  and  the  rest ;  the  girl  he  loved 
(such  a  nice  girl  too)  for  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Badlesmere, 
and  the  rest  of  that ;  the  teaching  of  his  own  sons  for  a  deer  park 
and  pack  of  hounds  ;  and  his  digestion  for  a  great  table ,  three  men- 
servants,  and  a  French  cook  with  a  temper.  He  had  a  brain, 
and  has  condescended  it  to  low  cunning ;  he  had  sinews,  and  has 
coated  them  with  lard.  He  might  have  climbed  the  heights,  and 
he  gets  carried  up  in  a  landau.  He  might  have  made  his  boys 
his  friends ;  but  he  sends  ’em  to  Eton,  and  teaches  ’em  to  look  on 
him  as  a  paymaster.  He  can  do  nothing  whatever  that  he  has  a 
mind  to  unless  he  can  coax  his  neighbours  to  admire  him  for 
doing  it ;  and  the  moment  they  carry  their  admiration  to  the 
point  of  copying  him,  he  wants  to  do  something  else,  and  must 
coax  ’em  again.  And  you  think  I’m  a  madman  for  not  copying 
that  way  of  life  !  You  don’t,  my  dear ;  I  won’t  believe  it.  I’m 
an  angel  of  light  compared  to  old  Roger.  Upon  my  soul,  I’m  a 
superior  person,  though  I’ve  only  got  three  pairs  of  trousers  to  my 
name. 

The  dawn  is  here  and  shames  my  rage.  I  ought  to  thank  God 
that  I’m  alive  and  free  as  air,  instead  of  blaspheming  Him  for 
letting  other  wretches  live  also.  The  sun  has  risen  out  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  all  the  little  eager  waves  of  the  Wash  are  on  fire 
at  the  edges.  The  air  is  wondrous  mild — as  tremulous  and  close 
to  tears  as  a  convalescent  child.  I  wish — I  wish — I  wish  that  one 
dear  child  was  here  to  watch  the  pearly  wonder  of  this  dawn  with 
me.  No,  I  don’t ;  I  swear  I  don’t.  It’s  not  going  to  last ;  it  will 
rain  before  eight  o’clock,  and  I  shall  be  squelching  through  miry 
Norfolk  on  my  way  to  Ely.  But  while  it  lasts  it’s  too  awfully 
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beautiful  for  words.  A  filmy  wonder  :  Aurora,  new  out  of  bed, 
wistful  after  her  dreams.  That’s  rather  pretty. 

I  shan’t  go  to  bed  at  all :  it’s  too  good.  I  shall  swim  in  the 
gilded  sea  while  the  coffee  is  a-making,  and  then  paint  what  I 
can  remember  of  this  astounding  glory ;  and  then  shove  along 
through  the  soak  to  Ely.  There  ought  to  be  a  letter  for  me  there. 
Address  me  “care  of  Mrs.  Webster,  basket-maker.”  She  lives  in 
a  caravan,  and  smokes  a  pipe  ;  but  she’s  an  honest  woman.  She 
shaves  twice  a  week. 

Good-bye,  Sanchia.  Don’t  think  me  mad,  and  remember  me 
in  your  prayers. 

Leagues  of  sea-lavender  here — exquisite  clouds  of  grey-mauve. 
And  samphire — like  wet  emerald  ! 

(To  he  continued .) 
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